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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[N oTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraugayan paper pesos to 
1 Argentine pe peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa 


are linked to t 


e dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.] 





















































Annual average Latest availab] 
; rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange —~ 
July Aug. 
1938 1939 1940 1940 Rate Date 
Argentina. -..-..-- Paper peso. -.-.-- No antacid 3.31 3.70 3.73 3.73 3.73 Sept. 19 
a ES (TS: 44.32 4.23 4.23 4. 23 Do. 
Free market............-| 3.92 4.33 4. 60 4.44 4. 26 Do. 
PN et cet Boliviano. -__--- eS SE (1) (!) (‘) (1) 
Controlled. ...........-- 229. 60 32. 34 40. 46 39. 80 39. 90 Oct. 3 
Compensation rate......|....-.-- = 59.22 | 56.04 | 55.00 Do. 
Se eee j 54.38 | 62.50 Do. 
-) a Milreis........-- |. SSeS " . 500 | 716.500 | Oct. 4 
Free market 9.7 . 19. 770 Do. 
Special free market A 20. 700 Do. 
>a . 67 20. 100 Do. 
Eee ee ; 19. 37 Sept. 10 
Export draft " : 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market_.......---- 27. 48 32.47 | 33.03 | 32.58 32. 40 Do. 
te ee eo alee 31.04 31.00 31.13 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange. - ..------ 25. 00 29.86 | 31.00 | 31.13 31.15 Do. 
OS OO ee a ceoscssaty eee 14 13. 8 Do. 
Colombia__-_..__-- Re Controlled _._._.....--- 1.79 1.75 1.75 1.755 1.755 | Oct. 3 
Bank of Republic’s rate_| 3 1.77 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755] 1.755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund------|__...-- 2 (*) (%) (%) 
> ES eS 1. 84 1.78 1.89 1,88 1.90 Oct. 3 
Costa Rica--..-_-- OO Uncontrolled rate... -_--- 5. 65 5. 67 5.71 5.72 5. 7: Sept. 28 
Controlled rate__..----- 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 0. 
| Se | ee ee og .93 .90 88 .925 | Oct. 5 
Ecuador.........- OS Se Central Bank rate_--.-- 14.13 14. 83 7.70 | 16.81 | 16.00 Sept. 27 
Honduras. - ------ Lempira. .--.-...-- Rene ee TES 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 Do. 
Diexioo..........- EE te 4. 52 5.18 4.98 4.98 4. 885 Oct. 5 
Nicaragua- - ------ Cordoba- -.-.---- as 4. 56 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | Sept. 28 
| REE a 85.46 5.35 6. 33 6.00 6. 40 | Do. 
Paraguay-.-...__- Paper peso... _-  - ae Ri : 70.00 | 70.00 | 70.00 | Aug. 31 
eee... <. = 74.98 | 76.12 | 76.50 | Do. 
Se eee. a do 4.46 5. 33 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Sept. 23 
Salvador... .....- 0) _RRREER pe: do 5 25 | 25 | 25 | 25 | Do. 
wemeeeny......-.... ied CS Sa NOME Se . 4173 . 3626 . 3553 . 3476} =. 3660 | Sept. 28 
Controlled free ___---- . 5697) . 4995 . 5266) . 5267 .5272 | Do. 
Venezuela........| Bolivar.........| Bank rate............-- 3.19 3.19 3.19 3.19 3.19 | Oct. 2 
| | | 





1100 bolivianos to the pound as used for government 
purposes only. 

2 June 13-Dec. 31. 

3 July 13-Dee. 31. 

4 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

5 July-December. 

6 Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 


’ For commitments of the Government only. 

§ June 10-Dec. 31. 

® For payment (in October) of merchandise from the 
United States covered by exchange permits approved 
May 16-June 30, 1940, at the following rates: Class 2 
merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 


Other Exchange Rates 


(Compiled in the Finance Division From Statistics of the Federal Reserve Board) 


[NoTE.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for 


cable transfers in New York City. 
in the above table] 


Exchange rates on New York inanumber of Latin American countries are given 














Average Average Average 
Country Unit quoted rate, rate, rate, 
| August | September) Oct. 6-12* 
; Pound (free). _.......---- $3. 1702 $3. 2147 $3. 2153 
Australia.......------------------------ aceweeedsnes { Pound (official) - - 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
RE ED DAE ee eee are ao ETT ES (?) (2) (2) 
EE ae aa ee sere ee ed 7 s cnacanaaaean - . (2) ae | (2) (2) 
Jollar (free) __.....-- . 8686 | . 8547 . 8632 
Canada... ..-.----------------------+--------2202+ {Dollar (official)__.._____- "9091 | 9091 9001 
I 5 ecm taiiiontnwwsiennenauiadicn aaa 1. 0548 10521 | 1, 0568 
a | aeeene.......... 2) 2) | (2) 
ES aE TSE RIE aaa | Markka____- . 0197 0196 | . 0197 
I Be ihe bcd br etic geie ties eee | Franc... sare —— (?) | (?) (?) 
ec iratacanwbiedbkcinslccamnapaasbumasiiiae | Reichsmark............-.. 1, 3995 1, 3993 | 1, 3907 
a ieee Drachma_-__.._... 1. 0066 1 0066 1, 0066 
ian rane a nainesceabnhantnicmuinn hak eounyunils . => Soe: . 2251 . 2262 | . B13 
ae ee ere Saree ...| 1. 1937 1. 1937 1, 1937 
ES ES ee Da: Rupee ____- ; 3013 . 3016 . 3017 
RES SE ese Oe A a ae 1 0503 1.0504 | 1, 0504 
ae eae | ll ee pinscuenauecin 2343 . 2344 | . 2344 
Netherlands ___.____-- REIT DETR ACR OEM BE Guilder. -..__.-- eens (?) (2) | (2) 
REE aoe REISE Sess > ie ae 3. 1825 3. 2274 3. 2280 
ET LT PT AE RRS eS A ae | Krone.......-. niiseues () (2) } (2) 
Portugal. -.___- = es iy eT eee cc ll ET . 0383 . 0396 | . 0398 
ee EEA IE! ee (2) (2) | (2) 
ot ree a ee Peseta_____.. E 1.0913 | 1.0913 | 1, 0013 
ES EE ee aes 4712 | .4710 4710 
ere Sea Sea 0 ll Ne . 2381 | . 2381 | . 2381 
Switzerland ___- Oe | eer . 2275 | . 2278 | . 2315 
Eee reeed. sc ahGwiwaakemensl 3. 9800 | 3. 9800 | = 
7 : Pound (free). ...........--| 3. 9788 4.0342 | 4. 05 
i ama anata ane a ---|{Pound (omMelal) 22222222. | 40350} 4.0350 | 4.0880 
EE a ae oe cameenct ------| 1 0224 | 1 0224 1, 0224 
| 
BULLION | 
tre ne nodes sae amaccneaied DF 2 psa ricbbrumciroandadocaie | . 3475 | . 3475 . 3475 
PE iitrienanecsvetnarreeweetenetsresacsesuieneloherarunsnenncenbenecsosses | 35.0000 | 35. 0000 35. 0000 
1 Nominal. 3 The “official” price of spot silver in New York. 


3 No rates available. 


*5-day average; October 12a holiday in New Xork. 


4U. 8. Government price. 
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The Latin American Exchange Situation 


Exchange problems form the crux in vi- 
tal phases of today’s effort to strengthen 
United States trade relations with Latin 
America. Traders know that exchange 
conditions may spell facility in business 
dealings or, on the other hand, perplexity 
and positive impediments. Availability 
of exchange quotas may shape, compel- 
lingly, the course of inter-American 
trade in any given line. Rate changes 
tend to stimulate, or sharply to contract, 
the volume of merchandise movements. 

Challenging questions arise. Where 
governmental exchange-controls are ap- 
plied, how rigorous or how flexible are 
they? What, precisely, is the effect of 
multiple quotation, official and unoffi- 
cial? At this moment, is the trend fa- 
vorable, or likely to cause hesitation? 
These and related pertinent points in the 
key-question of exchange will be taken 
up below, for each of the nations in the 
great area lying to the south of the 
United States. The facts are based in 
part on data from American Government 
officers stationed in Latin America and 
in part on information from a variety 
of other sources; interpretative comment 
has been made by the Finance Division. 


Argentina 


Argentina’s exchange-control system 
involves the issue of “prior exchange 
permits” to cover merchandise imported 
from abroad. Generally speaking, the 
amount of these permits granted for im- 
portations from a given country is based 
on the quantity of exchange provided by 
that country through its purchases of 
Argentine products, after deduction of a 
reasonable sum for service of the Argen- 
tine foreign debt. War emergencies 
have made it necessary to modify the 
previous strict adherence to this prin- 
ciple. The policy described continues, 
however, to be the basis of allocation of 
exchange for foreign merchandise. In 
fact, the course of events has even ac- 
centuated the bilateral aspect of the 
system; the loss of important European 
markets and the blockage of the proceeds 
of exports to the United Kingdom have 
caused Argentina to view with concern 
an excess of imports from certain coun- 
tries still supplying the Argentine mar- 
ket, notably the United States. So great 
was this concern that shortly after the 
middle of September action by the ex- 
change control authorities was suspended 
on all applications for exchange permits 
covering the importation of United 
States merchandise. Just before the 
close of the month the Ministry of Fi- 
nance announced that the suspension 
would be lifted, that pending applica- 
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tions for permits in accord with normal 
trade developments would be approved, 
and that consideration would be given 
thereafter to requests for new permits. 

The Ministry gave no indication of the 
exact manner in which exchange would 
be allocated. Presumably exchange 
quotas existing prior to the suspension 
will continue to be effective. As officially 
announced, prior permits, valid to De- 
cember 31, will be granted without limi- 
tation for the importation of apples and 
pears from the United States and Can- 
ada. But the extent to which permits 
will be granted in the case of other prod- 
ucts has not been clearly defined, so far 
as known. 

It is believed, however, that American 
exporters may have confidence that when 
a prior exchange permit is actually is- 
sued, the corresponding exchange will be 
made available. This has been a cardi- 
nal principle of the prior permit system, 
and there is no indication that it will 
cease to be true. American exporters 
should therefore assure themselves that 
the Argentine importer has secured a 
prior permit before shipment is made. 


Bolivia 


Bolivia receives the bulk of its available 
exchange from the exportation of tin. 
For “necessity” imports, exchange is pro- 
vided at around 40 bolivianos to the dol- 
lar, and for other imports at about 55. 
In view of the uncertainty regarding the 
supply of exchange, it is believed that a 
policy of caution is advisable in shipping 
to Bolivia. 


Brazil 


Brazil has lost important markets as a 
result of the war and has an excess of im- 
ports in trade with the United States. 
The proceeds of exports to the United 
Kingdom may be used only for payments 
to British interests. Although occasion- 
ally sales of exchange have exceeded pur- 
chases of export bills, there was Some im- 
provement in this respect during the lat- 
ter part of September. The Bank of 
Brazil has continued to supply cover for 
commercial drafts, however, and there is 
no indication that this will not continue 
in the immediate future. The obvious 
elements of uncertainty in the situation, 
nevertheless, make it advisable for 
American exporters to give careful atten- 
tion to the trend of developments. 


Chile 


Chile is another country that has lost 
important markets for its products, to the 
consequent disadvantage of its exchange 
position. Exporters to Chile must ex- 


pect considerable delay in receipt of re- 
mittances. It is exceedingly difficult for 
importers to open letters of credit or 
otherwise provide dollars for payment in 
advance. Yet in many cases these are 
the only terms that can be recommended, 
unless the exporter is willing to wait for 
his money. It is estimated that there are 
over $6,000,000 of uncovered exchange 
applications, a large part of which is un- 
derstood to represent merchandise in 
customs that cannot be cleared because 
of lack of exchange. 


Colombia 


Colombia has classified imported mer- 
chandise in four groups for exchange- 
control purposes. For new shipments of 
products in group 1, regular (Bank of 
the Republic and controlled) exchange 
is provided without delay at present, at 
1.755 pesos to the dollar. In the case 
of products in groups 2, 3, and 4, ex- 
change applications are being approved 
with a notation that they should be cov- 
ered through the stabilization fund, at 
1.795, 1.87, and 1.95, respectively. So 
long as the stabilization fund provides 
dollars without delay for the groups 
mentioned, American exporters of prod- 
ucts in those groups may ship with rea- 
sonable safety on a sight-draft basis to 
reliable importers who have agreed to 
buy dollars through the stabilization 
fund if regular exchange is not made 
available to them. Under these condi- 
tions, the chief elements of risk would 
be (1) a possible discontinuance by the 
fund of its practice of providing dollars 
immediately, while the goods were in 
transit, and (2) a change in the rates, 
during that period, that would make the 
importer reluctant to fulfill his agree- 
ment. 

Banks may open letters of credit for 
the importation of articles in any of the 
four groups of imported merchandise. 
They are.generally willing to open cred- 
its for those in group 1, if satisfied with 
the credit of the customers. Occasion- 
ally they will open credits for those in 
group 2, usually for special clients. In 
the case of articles in group 3 or 4, 
practice varies; some banks will not 
open credits, whereas others occasion- 
ally do so in small amounts for special 
clients. 

The stabilization fund will provide 
exchange, during October, for old ship- 
ments under the following conditions: 

(a) To cover exchange permits ap- 
proved between May 16 and June 30; (b) 
to cover letters of credit opened by banks 
prior to April 8, involving merchandise 
reclassified in groups 2, 3, and 4 on that 
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date. In both of these cases the usual 
rates of 1.795, 1.87, and 1.95 apply for 
merchandise in the respective groups. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica’s exchange regulations pro- 
vide that, of the available exchange re- 
ported daily by the banks (controlled ex- 
change), 80 percent is to be allocated to 
cover importations of necessary articles, 
12 percent to cover importations of other 
articles, and 8 percent for noncommercial 
purposes. 

War conditions have affected adverseiy 
the position of coffee in the world’s mar- 
kets, and probably caused suspension by 
the British of credits usually granted to 
Costa Rican coffee producers. This re- 
sulted in strained exchange conditions in 
the first half of this year. 

About the middle of July the Exchange 
Control authorities indicated that they 
would limit exchange authorizations for 
imports to approximately $500,000 per 
month for all categories of merchandise; 
this was $300,000 to $400,000 per month 
less than previously. Although comfort 
was derived from the fact that an Ameri- 
can company was aiding the Government 
by depositing $500,000 monthly in the 
Banco Nacional de Costa Rica and with- 
drawing the equivalent in colones for pay- 
ment of expenses within the country, 
there continued to be a great deal of 
uneasiness. Yet, during that period the 
rates for uncontrolled (nonexport) ex- 
change were only about 2 percent higher 
than those for controlled. Since uncon- 
trolled exchange may be used to cover 
imports, it seems likely that the demand 
for exchange for that purpose was not 
greatly, if at all, in excess of the supply. 
Apparently the apprehension concerned 
the more distant future. At present there 
is no indication that the situation will 
become serious in the immediate future, 
although it should be followed carefully 
by exporters shipping to Costa Rica. 
Thus far, exchange has been available 
to cover all imports, and the exchange- 
control authorities have not restricted the 
list of necessities, although they have the 
power to do so. Barring unforeseen de- 
velopments, the current situation prob- 
ably will continue in the near future. 


Cuba 


Cuba has no exchange restrictions ap- 
plying to payments for imports. 


Dominican Republic 


The Dominican Republic has no ex- 
change-control restrictions. 


Ecuador 


Ecuador established exchange control 
on June 4. Of exchange becoming avail- 
able, 60 percent is applied to drafts on 
hand for collection on June 3, 30 percent 
to payment of new imports, and 10 per- 
cent to other requirements. 

The 60 percent for old drafts is to be 
distributed as follows: 
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(a) Up to 10 percent of the 60 percent 
for payment of collections prior to De- 
cember 31, 1939, provided originally they 
were not to be paid in compensation 
currencies. 

(b) Up to 20 percent of the 60 percent 
for payment of merchandise already 
withdrawn from customs. 

(c) The balance for payment of mer- 
chandise in customs on June 3, and for 
merchandise in transit that arrived up to 
August 3. 

Unpaid drafts that arrived between 
January 1 and June 3 will be covered in 
strictly chronological order of maturity, 
the maturity date of sight drafts being 
considered as the date of their registra- 
tion in the collecting bank. 

Drafts unpaid prior to December 31, 
1939, will be paid in chronological order, 
working backward (that is, the most re- 
cent maturities will be paid first). How- 
ever, any of these drafts that represent 
merchandise still in the customs will L- 
paid preferentially, within the 10-percent 
quota mentioned under (a) above. Time 
drafts maturing in 1940, but covering 
marchandise imported before December 
31, 1939, will be paid with charge against 
the 1940 quotas, that is, under ‘b) when 
the merchandise has been withdrawn 
from customs, and under (c) when not 
withdrawn. : 

Debts originating in imports made un- 
der credits opened by commercial banks, 
prior to June 3, will be considered by the 
Central Bank for payment from ex- 
change that the commercial banks may 
have available. If the commercial banks 
prove to the Superintendent of Banks 
that they do not have funds abroad, the 
Exchange Control Commission will cover 
the drafts drawn under the letters of 
credit that pertain to merchandise not 
yet withdrawn from the customs or the 
postoffice, charging the amount involved 
against the 70-percent quota described in 
(c) above. These payments will have a 
priority up to approximately 15 percent 
of the 70 percent quota. 

The 30 percent of available exchange 
allocated for new imports is to be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the follow- 
ing general classification: 

1. Indispensable imports by the Gov- 
ernment and Municipalities. 

2. Indispensable imports by private en- 
terprises engaged in services of public 
utility. 

3. Private imports of articles indispen- 
sable to public consumption. 

4. Imports by industries using prefer- 
entially national raw materials, and by 
agriculture for its requirements and its 
development. 

5. Imports of necessary articles not 
produced in the country. 

6. Imports by other industries. 

7. Necessary articles whose production 
in the country is not sufficient for in- 
ternal consumption. 

6. Other articles. 

Importers are required to apply for 
exchange before placing their orders 
abroad. In the case of imported mer- 
chandise to be paid for against shipping 
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documents, the exchange granted is set 
aside at the Central Bank to the order 
of the importer. 

The customs and parcels-post offices 
will not deliver imported merchandise 
(after June 3) unless proof is given that 
covering exchange has been obtained 
through the Central Bank. Merchandise 
imported on a time-draft basis will be 
delivered when certification of the im. 
porter’s acceptance of the draft has been 
made. 

These regulations make it appear that 
American exporters would be reasonably 
safe in shipping on a sight-draft basis to 
reliable importers. However, importers 
can open letters of credit, and this basis 
is naturally preferred by many exporters, 


Guatemala 
Guatemala has no exchange control. 
Haiti 
Haiti has no exchange control. 


Honduras 


The exchange situation in Honduras 
has been difficult during the past year. 
Exporters face the possibility of several 
months’ delay in their remittances, 
Estimates at the beginning of August in- 
dicated that over $1,000,000 of funds due 
foreign exporters were awaiting avail- 
ability of exchange. At the beginning of 
October the same exchange shortage 
prevailed. 

Mexico 


Mexico has no formal control of ex- 
change, but at times a scarcity of dollars 
has delayed remittances. At the begin- 
ning of October exchange was available 
to cover all imports without delay. 


Nicaragua 


Nicaraguan importers must obtain an 
exchange permit to remit for orders 
placed abroad. Often there is consider- 
able delay before the permit is granted. 
American exporters have _ generally 
shipped on a basis of cash against docu- 
ments at port of shipment or on other 
terms deemed equally satisfactory. In 
some Nicaraguan circles it is felt that, 
despite a reduced amount of exchange 
received from coffee export, cover still 
available will be ample to meet normal 
import needs, because of an increase of 
exchange from gold exports. Most for- 
eign exporters, however, appear inclined 
to continue shipping on the cash-against- 
documents basis, at least until the situa- 
tion clearly improves. 


Panama 
Panama has no exchange control. 


Paraguay 


Paraguay has exchange control, but at 
present exchange is available to cover all 
imports, and there is no indication of & 
change in this respect in the immediate 
future. 

(Continued on p. 99) 
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Leather Raw Materials and National Defense 


E. G. Holt, Chief, Leather and Rubber Division 


Our National Defense authorities are 
necessarily concerned with the fact that 
one-third of our annual requirements of 
jeather raw materials, including tannins 
as well as hides and skins, must be ob- 
tained from foreign countries. We are 
not wholly supplied from domestic sources 
even in cattle hides, and in calfskins, 
sheepskins, and goatskins our depend- 
ence on foreign sources is pronounced. 
Our leather manufacturing industry is, 
however, equipped to supply all our needs 
if ample supplies of materials are assured. 

Imported supplies come from numer- 
ous countries, some in every geographic 
area. Production of hides and skins, be- 
ing incidental to meat supply, is incapa- 
ble of international regimentation. The 
chief leather product is footwear, in parts 
of which leather of all kinds has, to a 
notable extent, found itself in competi- 
tion with parts made of textile fabrics, 
rubber, and other materials, so that its 
dominance even in its chief product has 
lessened over a long period. 


Place in National Defense Program 


The price level for hides and skins 
depends primarily on world demand, 
which customarily in recent years has 
been less than the supply; in the world 
as a Whole a great many hides and skins 
never find their way to market. Modern 
warfare, with less use of animal-drawn 
vehicles, will not demand increased 
leather supplies to the same extent as 
formerly; and considering domestic sup- 
ply as a whole, the hide-and-skin prob- 
lem is not of major national scope. For 
this reason, hides are classed as “critical” 
rather than “strategic” raw materials. 

This does not mean that hides and 
skins lack importance in our defense ef- 
forts. That importance consists in the 
species on which we are largely depend- 
ent on imports, and in particular appli- 
cations for military use. We may use 
the word “leather” collectively; but cat- 
tle hides, and calf, sheep, and goat skins 
are separate entities—not homogeneous, 
although competitive, one species with 
another, in important applications. The 
machinery and processing differ for each 
species, and for types and grades within 
each species. There is no simple com- 
mon denominator for comparing the 
quantity of one species with another. 

Manufacture of leather from local sup- 
plies of hides or skins is carried on to some 
extent in every country, and it has never 
been possible to know exactly the pro- 
duction, stocks, or consumption of hides 
and skins in many countries. There is 
a fleld of fundamental research in this 
matter, particularly in connection with 


basic data on livestock population, take- 
off of hides and skins, and consumption 
by species wherever possible to obtain 
such information. International-trade 
statistics aid materially in analyzing the 
position of the chief industrial nations, 
but it cannot be said that international 
statistical information on hides and 
skins will ever be completely satisfac- 
tory, so that all conclusions are neces- 
sarily opinions based on incomplete 
data. And the substitution of other ma- 
terials for leather, with the continuous 
internal-industry competition between 
leathers from different species of ani- 
mals, will always render this field one in 
which persons may reasonably have dif- 
ferent opinions. Especially is this true, 
now that so many governments no longer 
publish foreign-trade statistics. 


Cattle Hides Basic 


It seems worth comment that the 
price of cattle hides normally dominates 
the trend of prices in all other hides 
and skins. If the prices of the indi- 
vidual species fluctuated chiefly in re- 
sponse to a distinct supply-demand fac- 
tor for each species, price itself would 
be an indication of the statistical posi- 
tion. Interchange of one leather for 
another in shoe manufacture goes on to 
an extent that imposes a sort of limit 
on price range for any species of skins; 
when that limit is exceeded, the market 
for the particular species contracts until 
its price gets back into line. This is 
apparently what has happened in our 
calfskin trade during the past year. 
Similarly, for leather as a whole, there 
is a limit beyond which other materials 
find increasing application. 


Position of Axis-Dominated Countries 


Since Germany and Italy control 
most of continental Europe, there is no 
point in trying to estimate the situation 
in each individual country; conse- 
quently the Axis-dominated area will be 
treated as an entity. 

The best estimate that can be reached 
indicates that this area during the 3 
years 1935, 1936, and 1937, was a net 
importer. The average annual net im- 
ports for the entire area numbered about 
10 million cattle hides, 2% million calf- 
skins, 40 million sheepskins, and 12 mil- 
lion goatskins. Perhaps the calfskin 
net imports were from countries within 
Europe, but this is not true of the other 
types. The fact that Europe is normally 
a substantial importer of hides and 
skins from overseas is established. 

Although slaughter is believed un- 
usually heavy in Europe at present be- 


cause of lack of fodder, it is evident 
that for any extensive period conserva- 
tion must be practiced in hides and skins 
in order to supply needs which, under 
war conditions, can only be assumed to 
be above normal for the _ belligerent 
powers at least. 


Leather Substitutes a Continuing Factor 


Germany foresaw this situation (as a 
domestic problem) and, as part of a long- 
term advance program of restricted use 
of hides and skins, developed certain 
leather substitutes which it is thought 
will be steadily used, so far as practicable, 
for nonmilitary purposes. No doubt, 
Germany and Italy will draft any avail- 
able supplies they may require from 
occupied and Axis-controlled countries, 


. whether or not this leaves sufficient sup- 


plies for the other parts of Europe. It is 
likely that the occupied countries will 
experience an actual shortage of hides 
and skins as well as products of leather. 

This European situation reveals pretty 
definitely the extent to which hides and 
skins formerly marketed there now need 
to find markets elsewhere. The 10 mil- 
lion net imports of cattle hides came 
mostly from Latin America—some from 
the Far East and Africa. The 40 million 
sheepskins came 25 percent from Latin 
America, and the remainder from wide- 
spread sources, but chiefly from the Near 
East, Africa, and Australia. The 12 mil- 
lion goatskins came only 12 percent from 
Latin America; 40 per cent from India, 
Netherlands Indies, and China; and 40 
percent from Africa and the Near East. 

It is therefore evident that Latin 
America is the area likely to feel this loss 
of trade most severely in cattle hides, 
while in goatskins the markets in Africa, 
the Near East, and the Far East are all 
affected. In sheepskins the reaction is 
even more widespread, directly affecting 
all the important producing regions out- 
side of Europe. In Europe itself, mean- 
while, there is accumulating a pent-up 
demand which would call for abnormal 
imports if the war should quickly came 
to an end. 

The European situation denotes that 
any nation lacking ample domestic sup- 
plies of raw materials, and with ships 
driven from the trade routes, must de- 
pend on strict regimentation and use 
of substitutes to lengthen out limited 
supplies. 


Britain Supplementing Empire Supplies 


The United Kingdom in 1937 is esti- 
mated to have tanned 10 million cattle 
hides, 2 million calfskins, over 20 million 
sheepskins, and about 12 million goat- 
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skins. So long as that country has con- 
trol over the sea lanes, under present 
conditions, it is in position to secure 
needed supplies mostly from its overseas 
Dominions and possessions. Securing 
supplies from its own possessions tends to 
maintain their prosperity, and does not 
weaken British exchange; it is therefore 
the British policy, and its effect is to com- 
pensate British possessions to some ex- 
tent for the loss of former European 
markets. 

It is believed that tanners in the Brit- 
ish Isles have been operating close to 
capacity in supplying military and civil- 
ian needs, and that consumption is high 
at present, probably at record high levels. 
With British hide-and-skin markets con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Supplies, prices 
have been fixed since early this year, and 
the commodities have been handled en- 
tirely by the Government, with definite 
allocations of supplies to tanners. That 
stocks generally in the British market 
have probably been scanty is a conclusion 
borne out by Britain’s continued heavy 
buying of Argentine frigorificos, and by 
what is known of activity in other lines 
of British industry. 

The indications, from British experi- 
ence, are that for an importing nation, 
even one possessing ample finances and 
controlling ocean transport, war necessi- 
tates increased supplies of hides and 
skins, control of their marketing, and 
rationing of supplies to tanners—points 
worthy of special notice. 


Excess Stocks Affect Prices in Latin 
America 

What has been said is enough to in- 
dicate the Latin-American situation. 
There continues to be a good demand for 
frigorifico hides, but the excess stocks of 
dry hides there, are causing quotations to 
decline. The case of sheepskins is simi- 
lar. Recent reports indicate the hide- 
and-skin situation has for some weeks 
been a serious problem in Brazil and 
Argentina, and was, at last reports, be- 
coming serious in other countries. 

At Bahia the effect of war upon stocks 
of hides and skins has been the progres- 
sive accumulation of an _ oversupply. 
There are no statistics, and estimates 
lack assurance because the trade is dis- 
posed to purposely minimize its holdings. 

The local hide industry in Rio Grande 
do Sul is seriously affected by sharply re- 
duced exports to Europe. Government 
financial assistance to hide dealers is 
being urgently requested and will prob- 
ably be given. Some of the present 
stocks are alleged to be in danger of 
spoilage from “white rot.” 

In the first 7 months of this year, cat- 
tle-hide exports from Buenos Aires were 
5 percent lower, and sheepskin exports 
28 percent lower than in the same period 
last year. In early August the market 
subsided, and at the beginning of Sep- 
tember buyers were offering prices 10 
percent lower than a month previously 
for frigorifico hides, while prices on 
“Americano” dry hides dropped 25 per- 
cent in the same month to the lowest 
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levels in 6 years. Heavy steer hides, 
however, showed an improvement in 
August over July. 

Stocks of goatskins in Callao in early 
September are somewhat larger than 
usual, and those of sheepskin (slats) ab- 
normally heavy—over 900,000 pieces in 
southern Peru—owing to reduced foreign 
demand. 

In Caracas, after the decrease in hide 
prices during the past 3 years, with pres- 
ent prices only 60 percent of the 1937 
rate, local merchants are not attracted 
to this business, and hides and skins not 
used locally mostly go to waste. Vene- 
zuela is capable of exporting 100,000 goat- 
skins a month, but actual exports are 
much lower, while hides are not worth 
transportation costs to port from many 
interior points. This last statement 
shows that the potential supplies of goat- 
skins from Venezuela are far greater 
than exports would indicate—a point of 
some interest. The same is true of sev- 
eral other parts of South America, as 
well as other parts of the world. 


India Must Seek New Markets 


Soviet Russia, formerly an important 
exporter of hides and skins, now uses 
all domestic supplies in domestic tan- 
neries, and at the momentis not a factor 
in this particular sphere. Japan, prac- 
ticing rigid control and using leather sub- 
stitutes widely, is not acutely pressed for 
supplies—no doubt securing this year 
some increase in arrivals from China, 
which has normally a considerable sup- 
ply of cattle and horse hides, as well as 
large quantities of goat and sheep skins. 
British India, until the middle of this 
year, maintained exports at a fairly sat- 
isfactory level, but since the beginning 
of “total war,” and particularly since the 
collapse of France, the market situation 
there has become somewhat confused. 

There are large accumulations of all 
sorts of hides and skins at several Indian 
ports, recent reports from Calcutta indi- 
cate. It is safe to assume that over 
$3,000,000 worth of hides and skins which 
were formerly shipped each year to Eu- 
rope, will have to seek other markets. 
Should offerings prove too unattractive, 
future supplies will decline from up- 
country areas and a subsequent rise in 
price may result. A favorable factor af- 
fecting cow and buffalo hides is the 
capacity operation of local tanneries, ex- 
pected to continue for some time under 
India’s defense measures. Local dealers 
are hopeful that the United States arma- 
ment program will have a stimulating 
effect on export prices, through increased 
demand for Indian raw materials. 


South Africa Seeks Outlets in 
United States 


The report from Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa, states that with the 
elimination of continental European 
markets, South Africa has found it in- 
creasingly difficult to locate advantageous 
outlets for its hides and skins, and in- 
creasing interest is being shown in the 
United States as an outlet. 
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In Australia, the Sydney Consulate 
reported August 13 that after the middle 
of June the local demand for hides de. 
clined and the market had dropped from 
over 8 cents to under 4 cents a pound, 
The report hints that increased supplies 
of calfskins could’ be imported from 
Australia by American buyers. There 
has been an accumulation of hides there, 
and a glut in sheepskins. Permits are 
now issued freely for export Of sheep. 
skins without wool. A few months ago 
70 percent of Australian wool sheepskins 
were exported, and the rest were fell- 
mongered in Australia; these percentages 
are now reversed, and therefore supplies 
of sheepskins without wool are plentiful, 


Abundant Supplies Available for 
American Needs 


Our national situation in hides and 
skins at the moment is one of abundant 
source of supply, and involves no prob- 
lem, even allowing for increased demands 
for military preparedness. There may, 
under certain conditions, come to be q 
difficult problem for individual tanners 
who must adjust their operations to the 
use of grades or even species of skins 
they do not ordinarily process; but from 
the standpoint of national or industry 
demand as a whole, the future should 
cause no serious difficulty so long as sea 
lanes to Latin America remain open. In 
the current year, the decline that has 
occurred in United States shoe produc- 
tion has reduced our immediate demand 
for hides and skins below normal, and 
has therefore contributed to the current 
situation of oversupply. 

Looking at the past record, we can 
draw some idea of future prospects. In 
peace years, we tan over 21 million cattle 
hides annually, importing only 21!2 mil- 
lion, mostly fom countries in this hemi- 
sphere. Cattle-hide exports from this 
hemisphere to Europe have averaged Over 
11 million annually, and with continental 
Europe out of the market we ought to be 
able to import even more Latin-Amer- 
ican hides than we need. The question 
is one of using not only the frigorifico 
and other wet-salted hides, but also as 
many as possible of the dry hides from 
that area. One fault with this sugges- 
tion is that it is in line with long-term 
industry and national interests, more 
than with short-term interests of indi- 
vidual tanners, and therefore difficult to 
put into practical application. 

We usually tan less than 13 million 
calf and kip skins a year, and import 
25 percent, nearly half of which comes 
from Europe. The cessation of supplies 
from Europe on the outbreak of war 
raised fears of shortage and brought 
very high quotations for calfskins a year 
ago; but despite our low imports and 
unusually high exports of calfskins this 
year, the price has declined to about a 
normal relationship with other hides 
and skins. The conclusion I would draw, 
using Tanners Council data, is that too 
high a price for calfskins made the 
leather less competitive with leather 
from other hides and skins, and that 
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(calfskin) tanners can operate safely 
only at the rate that skins are available 
at no price premium over competitive 
species. Although Latin American ex- 
ports of calfskins are important, those 
skins usually are either extremely heavy 
or extremely light, and not well suited 
to the use of our calf tanners. There is, 
however, a possibility of increasing our 
imports of calfskins from Australia, New 
Zealand, and East Africa. If this still 
leaves a deficiency of calf leather be- 
cause domestic and imported supplies of 
calfskins are inadequate to our normal 
rate of use (as is expected), the deficit 
will probably be made up largely by in- 
creased use of grain hide splits to re- 
place calfskins. 

About half our sheepskins are of do- 
mestic origin and half are imported, the 
imports averaging 21,736,000 annually 
in the past 5 years. Exports of sheep- 
skins from Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries during the corresponding period 
averaged 29,780,000, of which 5,785,000 
came to the United States. This leaves 
a balance of 24,000,000 skins from which 
we would need to secure only 16 millions 
if supplies outside this hemisphere were 
not available; and it appears that the 
selling interest of neighbor producing 
countries would be expected to concur 
reasonably with our desire to purchase, 
under such conditions. It is therefore 
plain that more attention to Latin 
American supplies of sheepskins should 
be the first effort of American buyers, 
in case events bring any crisis in this 
branch of the industry. 

India, China, and the Netherlands 
East Indies customarily supplied 50 per- 
cent of the goatskins we import. Latin 
America normally exports about 12% 
million goatskins a year, but we normally 
take 10'2 million, the remainder, even 
increased by more compiete collections 
there, would not go far to remedy any 
interference with arrivals from the Far 
East. Up to the present time, China is 
the only source affected, supplying only 
2 percent of our imports this year 
against a normal 14 percent. Arrivals 
from India thus far have been heavy, 
and supplies from that country will con- 
tinue ample if sea lanes remain open— 
but they might be interrupted. We im- 
ported about 12 percent of our goatskins 
from Europe 10 years ago, and that 
source has now been replaced by Africa. 
Nigeria, British East Africa, and British 
South Africa are furnishing 16 percent 
of our imports this year, against only 4 
percent 4 years ago. Whether Africa 
can be relied upon as a continuing 
source for these and larger imports de- 
pends on future events. If supplies from 
India and Africa should become imprac- 
tical, it would mean lack of supplies for 
our kid-leather industry, and this lack 
would have to be made up by increased 
tannage of cattle hides and sheepskins. 


Extension of War May Give Rise to New 
Problems 


In the event that additional sources of 
hide and skin supplies outside the West- 
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ern Hemisphere should be cut off by fur- 
ther extension of war, or should our 
leather requirements increase so as to 
make a greater volume of imports im- 
perative, the ability of the United States 
to obtain additional supplies from Latin 
America is rather prone to be exagger- 
ated. The least difficulty would be ex- 
perienced in obtaining cattle hides from 
below the Rio Grande; but while it ap- 
pears that there is a wide margin for 
expansion in case of necessity, in actual 
fact only about 50 percent of the total 
hide exports are wet salted, and probably 
not more than two-thirds of those, or 
about 5,000,000 hides, are equivalent to 
frigorificos. It would undoubtedly prove 
difficult to increase our purchases in this 
limited field in the face of heavy British 
and Canadian purchasing; consequently 
we would have to use the other types of 
hides, and try to get dealers there to 
adopt a uniform grading system that 
could be relied upon. 

The problem of calfskin imports is one 
which Latin America is in no position to 
solve for us. Only about 2,000,000 skins 
are annually available for export, includ- 
ing kips, of which probably not more 
than half are suitable for American tan- 
ning, while during the past 5 years our 
imports have averaged well over 3,000,000 
pieces. Our best chance for calfskins is 
in New Zealand, Australia, and Africa. 

Although South America produces am- 
ple sheepskins, the question of types, just 
as with cattle hides, would preclude the 
possibility of satisfying all our needs. 
Our annual import requirements average 
about two-thirds pickled skins, the great- 
est single source for which is New Zea- 
land. Around 5,000,000 are annually 
exported from Latin America, most of 
them from Argentina; but the bulk of 
these shipments are already taken by this 
country, so that there is little room for 
expansion in this type. We would have 
to use more slats than customary. 

It is inevitable that the present hos- 
tilities in Europe and Asia will disturb 
our customary channels of trade, and it 
may be that we have not yet witnessed 
the fullest aspects of the war. Conse- 
quently in increasing our attention to 
Latin American sources, it will be neces- 
sary for American tanners to adapt their 
requirements to Latin American supplies, 
if they become more dependent on that 
area. The recent pick-up in shoe busi- 
ness and the increased requirements for 
military footwear which is bound to come 
under our training program should at 
any rate cause a revival in the demand 
above recent levels. 





The Latin American 


Exchange Situation 
(Continued from p. 96) 
Peru 


Peru has no formal control of ex- 
change, but at times, when exchange is 
scarce, remittances have been delayed 
temporarily, as a result of a cooperative 
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arrangement between the commercial 
banks and the Central Reserve Bank. 
During the first part of September those 
in need of dollar exchange feared that the 
recent payments agreement between Peru 
and Great Britain might reduce the sup- 
ply of dollars. Despite a dull export sit- 
uation, however, banks continued to sup- 
ply daily allotments on the basis of 
average requirements during the first 
half of the year. These covered current 
commercial necessities, but did not per- 
mit the remittance of funds to amortize 
capital investments. While there is no 
indication of adverse developments in the 
immediate future, the situation is such 
as to justify careful attention on the 
part of American exporters. 


El Salvador 
El Salvador has no exchange control. 


Uruguay 


Uruguay, like Argentina, allocates ex- 
change on a bilateral basis according to 
her exports to individual countries. For 
3 years it has been difficult to secure ex- 
change to cover imports from the United 
States. At present allotments of dollars 
are made from time to time for this pur- 
pose. Except for individual barter trans- 
actions as may be approved by the Uru- 
guayan authorities, these allotments are 
the only means of payment for merchan- 
dise originating in the United States. 
Though importers are not required to 
obtain exchange permits, they may Se- 
cure them when they have been; granted 
or promised cover, and it would appear 
advisable for most American exporters to 
request the importer to get an exchange 
permit before shipment is made. 


Venezuela 


Venezuelan controlled exchange quotas 
are allotted to the banks weekly. Recently 
almost all allotments appear to have been 
used to cover commercial remittances. 
Demand has been greater than supply 
for some time, however, and remittances 
are understood to be considerably in 
arrears. 





Discharge of Coal Substitutes 
at Montevideo 


The President of Uruguay has declared 
that fuel in bulk (mineral and vegetable 
coal, kindling wood, petroleum and its 
derivatives) may be discharged at pri- 
vate wharves whenever such materials 
are to be used as fuel in the establish- 
ment directly attached to the wharf. 
This action was taken at the request of 
the National Park Administration and 
because of the present international sit- 
uation, which has interfered with the 
importation of coal and made its re- 
placement by other fuels a procedure to 
be encouraged. The discharge of kindling 

. wood at private wharves for sale to third 
parties depends upon whether the wharf 
has authority for such operations. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Monte- 
video.) 
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News by Countries 


Note—Further details of announcements, 
marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained 
by interested American exporters upon spe- 
cific request to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any district office of 
the Bureau. 


Algeria 
Exchange and Finance 


Continued Stagnation.—No demand for 
foreign exchange or for credits exists at 
the middle of September. Transactions 
are possible only with unoccupied France, 
Morocco, and Tunisia. Relaxation of the 
blockade would be the signal for a heavy 
demand for dollars. Experts estimate 
the amount of idle Algerian funds at 
5,000,000,000 francs. (American Consu- 


late General, Algiers, September 15, 

1940.) 

Transportation Dis 5 
and Communications 


Air Communications Resumed.—Par- 
tial restoration of Algerian air communi- 
cations was announced on August 21. 
Three trips a week, Algiers-Marseille, and 
three trips a week, Tunis-Casablanca, via 
Bona, Algiers, and Oran were to come 
into immediate operation, connection to 
be made at Marseille with the air service 
between Marseille, Toulouse, Lyon, and 
Vichy. 

Announced at the same time was re- 
sumption of the Algiers, Gao, Libreville 
service to begin on August 24, with a 
weekly departure from Algiers every Sat- 
urday and from Libreville every Friday. 
The journey takes 4% days. Services 
connecting Abidjan and Cotonou were to 
be resumed on August 31 and between 
Dakar and Konakry on September 1. 

Reportedly aircraft flying between 
Algiers and Marseille are marked with 
Italian colors. (American Consulate 
General, Algiers.) 


Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Alcoholic Beverages and 
Liquids: Specific Import Duties In- 
creased.—Specific import duties on cer- 
tain alcoholic beverages and liquids were 
increased in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
by customs ordinance No. 2 of 1940, pub- 
lished on May 17 in the Sudan Govern- 
ment Gazette and effective on the same 
date.* 

Clothing: New Tariff Classifications 


Established.—Ready-made clothing other ~ 


than of silk was made dutiable at a rate 
of 15 percent ad valorem, under a new 
in the Anglo-Egyptian 


Sudan tariff, by customs ordinance No. 2 
of 1940. At the same time, a new classi- 
fication was made for clothing composed 
wholly or partly of silk or artificial silk 
with no change in the previous rate of 
50 percent ad valorem. 

Timber: Exportation Made Subject to 
License.—Exportation of timber from the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was made sub- 
ject to license issued by the Director of 
Economics and Trade, by ordinance No. 5 
of 1940, published on May 15 in the 
Sudan Government Gazette. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Control Modifications.—A 
reduction in the amounts authorized by 
prior exchange permits or the modifica- 
tion of the date of arrival of merchandise 
may not be noted as heretofore on the 
original permit, according ta Circular No. 
624 of the Exchange Control Office dated 
September 5. The prior exchange permit 
must be changed by request (on Form 
104) that the required data be rectified. 
All applications for prior exchange per- 
mits covering importation of merchan- 
dise from the Netherlands and Belgian 
possessions will in future be subject to 
“prior study” in each case, as provided in 
Circular No. 632 dated September 27. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires, Sep- 
tember 24 and October 2, 1940.) 

Agreement With Brazil—See data re- 
garding reciprocal credits and payments 
in Tariffs and Trade Controls, below. 

Readjusted Budget for 1940.—The 
economic and financial situation was 
discussed by the Minister of Finance be- 
fore the budget committee September 12. 
It was decided to approve the report on 
the project for the readjusted 1940 
budget. Grave economic problems re- 
sulting from lost foreign markets caused 
vigorous determination to open new mar- 
kets and to make economies. 

The budget project for 1941 was still 
being studied by the Executive. No defi- 
nite commitments could be made that 
there would not be new taxation to meet 
debt services and mounting administra- 
tive expenditures, due largely to better 
social services, increased educational fa- 
cilities, other matters related to national 
growth. The 1941 budget was to be ready 
in the latter half of October. 

The budget deficit for the current year 
was estimated by the Minister of Finance 
at 150,000,000 pesos, leaving out of ac- 
count the resources of the exchange- 
control funds and the expenditures 
contemplated for agricultural assistance. 
The corn program alone would require 
about 300,000,000 pesos. (American Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires, September 27, 1940.) 


Government Revenues.—Collections by 
the Government for its own account dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1940 (including 
revenues pertaining to the 1939 fiscal 
year) totaled 514,194,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 556,472,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939, according to the Sta- 
tistical Supplement of the Central Bank. 
Receipts collected for the account of the 
Provinces and municipalities amounted 
to a further 27,395,000, and for autono- 
mous agencies to 49,131,000 pesos; 1939: 
32,075,000 and 50,133,000 pesos, respec- 
tively. (American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, September 27, 1940.) 

Grain-Regulating Board Begins Pur- 
chase of Corn—Purchases of 1939-40 
corn under the decree recently issued by 
the Executive (authority of Law No. 
12,635) was to begin on September 16, 
according to a decision of the Grain Reg- 
ulating Board. The basic price per quin- 
tal (100 kilograms) alongside dock 
Buenos Aires is 4.75 pesos, with differ- 
ences for other districts ranging from 10 
to 35 centavos, 

The total corn surplus is about 7,000,- 
000 tons. The Government’s outlay will 
therefore amount to 300,000,000 pesos or 
more. Of this amount it is believed the 
Government will not be able to realize 
more than 50-60 percent, especially as a 
large proportion is probably to be sold 
cheaply for use as fuel. Other possible 
uses: (1) distilling alcohol from the corn 
and combining it with gasoline for a fuel 
mixture; (2) seeking every possible new 
use for it as a feed and foodstuff. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Buenos Aires, September 
27, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ministers of Finance of Argentina and 
Brazil Recommend Steps to Facilitate 
Trade Relations on a Balanced Basis, 
Especially in New or Noncompetitive 
Products——The Ministers of Finance of 
Argentina and Brazil signed an agree- 
ment at Rio de Janeiro on October 6, 
1940, to recommend certain measures de- 
signed to facilitate trade between their 
countries and to minimize sources of 
complaint. Essentially, the Ministers 
have agreed to submit the following 
recommendations for the approval of 
their respective Governments: 

(1) An understanding between the two 
Governments to begin as soon as possible 
the production of articles that are not 
now manufactured in either country, 
under a reciprocal guaranty that for a 
period of 10 years the trade in these 
articles shall not be subjected to protec- 
tive import duties. Study should also be 
made of means for applying similar pro- 
visions to articles now produced in a 
single one of the countries and subject 
to protective duties, as well as to articles 
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which may at the present be of minor 
economic importance in one of them. In 
the case of industries that are already of 
economic importance, examination will 
be made of the possibility of a gradual 
elimination or reduction of duties with- 
out disturbing present production or in- 
juring national economy. 

(2) Working out a uniform system of 
recording exactly the volume of recipro- 
cal trade and the balances of this ex- 
change. When a continued deficit occurs 
over a period of not less than 6 months 
the country with an export balance, at 
the request of the other, will take the 
necessary steps immediately to restore 
the trade balance, using measures prefer- 
ably to increase its imports rather than 
to restrict its exports. 

(3) Gradual elimination over a 3-year 
period of the required use of other in- 
gredients in the foodstuffs imported by 
one country from the other, notably cof- 
fee, maté, and wheat. Connected with 
this is the undertaking that Argentina 
will facilitate the entry and sale of Brazil- 
ian textiles and other industrial prod- 
ucts, and that, so long as the Argentine 
import restrictions continue, the annual 
exchange quota for Brazilian textiles 
shall not be less than 30,000,000 paper 
pesos (about $7,500,000) . 

(4) An extension by each country to 
the other of credits, up to 50,000,000 Ar- 
gentine paper pesos or their equivalent 
(about $12,500,000), to be used for the 
purchase in the other country of surplus 
noncompetitive products, which may be 
stored in either country but may not be 
reexported. 

(5) An understanding between the 
Central Bank of Argentina and the Bank 
of Brazil for facilitating payments be- 
tween the two countries and the prompt 
liquidation of exchange balances. 

(6) The inauguration of similar agree- 
ments with other American Republics, to 
facilitate trade, improve the economic 
situation, and strengthen the solidarity 
of the nations of this continent. 

(7) The delegates of both countries 
will suggest to their own Governments 
the best means for the most prompt and 
effective execution of the foregoing rec- 
ommendations, and both Governments 
will avoid any measures that might in- 
directly run contrary to these recom- 
mendations. (Cablegram from Ameri- 
can Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, October 6, 
1940.) 

[For some years, Brazilian imports of 
Argentine products have exceeded Argen- 
tine imports of Brazilian products. Under 
the above plan, it appears that a closer 
balance in their trade is to be sought, 
primarily by an increase in Argentina’s 
purchases from Brazil, and by minimiz- 
ing competition in products considered 
distinctive to one of the countries. The 
limitation upon Argentine imports of 
Brazilian textiles has been one of the 
most pressing recent trade problems be- 
tween the two countries. There has been 
complaint also over Brazil’s requirement 
for the mixing of other cereals with wheat 
flour, and over the Argentine mixing of 
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Brazilian coffee and maté with other 
growths. ] 

Grains: Export Inspection Certificates 
Available—The export-inspection serv- 
ice of the Argentine National Commission 
of Grains and Elevators has been made 
available to exporters of grains and oil- 
seeds. The so-called Informative Ex- 
port Certificate covering grains is in- 
tended for the protection of the foreign 
importer and is issued after an inspection 
at the request of the shipper. No charge 
is made for this service. The Commis- 
sion points out that Argentine exporting 
firms make every effort to insure that 
the grain is shipped under the best con- 
ditions, when an export certificate has 
been requested. (American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, September 4, 1940.) 


Australia 
BE Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Further Import Restrictions Estab- 
lished on Specified Products.—Importa- 
tion into Australia of 103 specified 
products from nonsterling areas has been 
prohibited or made subject to additional 
quota restrictions during the 3-month 
period October 1 to December 31, 1940. 

The products added to the list of total 
import prohibitions include the follow- 
ing: Paraffin waz, cocoa butter (except 
that used in the manufacture of choco- 
lates), metal foil, portable typewriters, 
paint spray guns, cameras other than 
commercial cameras, fountain pens and 
mechanical pencils, certain synthetic 
resins used in the manufacture of paints 
and lacquers, dental units, and certain 
types of radio receiving tubes. 

The principal products the importation 
of which is now further limited to fixed 
or reduced percentages of the base-year 
imports are as follows: 

(1) Limited to 25 percent: Canned pil- 
chards, certain notions and fancy goods 
(card cases, thimbles, leads, tie clips, cuff 
links, studs, brooches, etc.), paper and 
cardboard stationery, and certain manu- 
factures of paper and board (cups, plates, 
etc.). 

(2) Limited to 50 percent: Canned sar- 
dines, aluminum ware, caseine sheets, 
rods, and tubes, porcelain ware for elec- 
trical purposes, certain lamps, dictating 
machines and cylinders, lantern slides, 
motion-picture films for home movies, 
surface-coated and marble paper, photo- 
graphic paper and board prepared for 
coating, sensitized photographic and 
X-ray dry plates, flat films, papers and 
cards. 

(3) Limited to 75 percent: Turpentine, 
and cocoa butter used in the manufacture 
of chocolate. 

During the current 3-month period, 
imports will be permitted up to one- 
fourth of the stated percentages of the 
imports during the base year ended June 
30, 1939. (Cablegram from American 
Consulate General, Sydney, October 11, 
1940.) 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 12, 1940, for preliminary an- 
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nouncement of the above restrictions. 
The Division of Foreign Tariffs expects 
to receive shortly the full list of the 103 
classes affected.] 


Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation Easy.—Further 
improvement in the exchange market 
was noticeable during the week ended 
October 4. The steady offering of coffee, 
mineral, cotton, and bills covering other 
products have accounted for the suffi- 
cient supply of exchange for payment for 
imports and other requirements. Ex- 
porters hope that present negotiations 
between Argentina and Brazil for a new 
commercial agreement will facilitate 
trade and afford new opportunities for 
their products. 

Fiscal agents of the Bank cf Brazil 
have been examining the records of firms 
operating on the basis of daily exchange 
quotas. Some quotas have been reduced. 

The Bank of Brazil announces that no 
check or payment order, in foreign ex- 
change, may be canceled at the request 
of the beneficiary without the approval 
of the Fiscalization Department of the 
Bank. Interested persons must justify 
the proposed action. The Bank has re- 
moved restrictions on sale of exchange 
for payment of imports originating in 
possessions of the Netherlands, provided 
creditors are of the same origin. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, September 
28 and October 4, 1940.) 

Bank of Brazil’s Rediscount Regula- 
tions Relaxed for Obligations of National 
Coffee Department.—The Rediscount De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil is author- 
ized to rediscount obligations of the 


’ National Coffee Department without re- 


gard to the existing provision (art. 8 of 
Law No. 449 of June 14, 1937) that banks 
may rediscount bills only up to a maxi- 
mum equal to one-half of their capital 
and reserves, according to Decree Law 
No. 2598 published in the Diario Oficial 
of September 21, 1940. 

A decree law of July 1, 1940, increased 
to 450,000 contos the limit on the Bank 
of Brazil’s credit to the National Coffee 
Department. (American Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro, September 25, 1940.) 

Agreement with Argentina.—See Tar- 
iffs and Trade Controls in the Argentina 
section for data regarding reciprocal 
credits and payments. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jute and Sisal Products: Importation 
Subject to License—Products manufac- 
tured of jute and sisal may be imported 
into Brazil only under express authoriza- 
tion of the Commission for the Defense 
of National Economy, under provisions 
of a resolution (No. 5) issued by the Com- 
mission for the Defense of National 
Economy on August 20, 1940. (Office of 
the American Agricultural Attaché, Rio 
de Janeiro, August 30, 1940.) * 

Ministers of Finance of Argentina and 
Brazil Recommend Steps to Facilitate 
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Trade Relations on Balanced Basis, Espe- 
cially in New or Noncompetitive Products 
(see Argentina). 


Commercial Law Digest 


Land, Use of Tidewater Lands for Citi- 
zens Only.—Conditions under which the 
utilization of lands bordering on tide- 
water may be authorized or maintained 
through leases in perpetuity are regu- 
lated by a recent decree law. Under 
Brazilian law land bordering on tide- 
water is not subject to outright private 
ownership. It constitutes part of the 
public domain, and may be utilized by 
private occupants only on leases in per- 
petuity on which rent is paid to the Fed- 
eral Government of Brazil. Riparian 
land of the public domain is defined as 
land within 33 meters of the mean high 
water mark in the year 1831, together 
with its accretions. 

According to the new law, coast lands 
and their accretions, on the mainland or 
islands, coastal mangrove swamps, and 
lands bordering on rivers and lagoons up 
to points influenced by the tides, will be 
ceded to native born or naturalized Bra- 
zilians only. Mangrove swamps may not 
be cut down to a height of less than half 
a meter above the level of the maximum 
high tides. The Federal Government of 
Brazil does not recognize and will con- 
sider as null and void any claims to the 
ownership of coast lands, whether bor- 
dering on the sea, rivers, or lagoons, up 
to points influenced by the tides when 
such lands lie within 33 meters measured 
inshore from the mean high water mark 
for the year 1831. 

After the new decree enters into effect 
no new entries into coastal lands will be 
permitted. Present occupants are given 
180 days to institute proceedings before 
the Directorate of State Lands to pre- 
serve their rights. According to Article 
19 of the law the rate for ground leases 
will be 0.6 percent of its actual value. 
(Rio de Janeiro, Decree Law No. 2,490, 
August 19, 1940.) 


British Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fresh, Dried, and Preserved Fruits, 
Certain Vegetables, and Vegetable Prod- 
ucts—Import License Restrictions Re- 
moved.—License restrictions on importa- 
tion of fresh, dried, and preserved fruits, 
curry stuffs, onions and garlic, potatoes, 
dried and preserved vegetables into the 
Straits Settlements from nonsterling 
areas have been removed, presumably 
effective September 21, 1940. (American 
Consulate General, Singapore, Septem- 
ber 21, 1940.) 

Electric Motors and Certain Engines: 
Permitted to be Imported Under Li- 
cense—Electric motors and internal- 
combustion engines (other than marine 
engines) driven by liquid fuel, crude oil, 
or solar oil may now be imported into the 
Federated Malay States and Kedah un- 
der license. Previously the importation 
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of these products from nonsterling areas 
had been prohibited. (American Consu- 
late General, Singapore, September 21, 
1940.) 


Bulgaria 
Exchange and Finance 


Budget Results.—Budget results during 
the first half of 1940, including the sepa- 
rate budget of the State Railways, 
showed total receipts of 5,355,000,000 
leva, expenditures of 5,156,400,000 and a 
surplus of 198,600,000, compared with a 
surplus of 12,600,000 leva in the first half 
of 1939. (American Consulate, Sofia, 
August 13, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textile Dyes Used for Other Purposes 
Exempted from 10 Percent Tazx.* 

Lamb and Goat Skins, Hogs, and 
Tobacco: Specified Quantities Exempt 
From Export Duties and Tarzes.* 

Old Rubber Tires: Exportation Author- 
ized Against Importation of New Tires.* 


Burma 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Air Mail Services Reestablished.—Air 
mail services between Burma and other 
parts of the British Empire, including 
the United Kingdom, were temporarily 
suspended on June 15. Suspension was 
the result of war with Italy and interrup- 
tion of normal air-line service across 
Europe. The various British possessions 
in the Far East, including Burma, were, 
however, shortly linked to a new route by 
which air mail is sent to other Empire 
countries. Air mail to the United King- 
dom is sent via India to Durban and 
thence forwarded by steamer. 

Air mail from Rangoon to Hong Kong 
(where connection is made with the 
trans-Pacific clippers) is now carried by 
the China National Aviation Corporation. 
Formerly this was carried via Singapore 
by Imperial Airways. 

During the month, Air France and 
Dutch K. L. M. services to Rangoon were 
suspended and had not yet been resumed 
on July 8. (American Consulate, Ran- 
goon.) 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cantaloupes, Muskmelons, and Let- 
tuce: Seasonal Customs Valuations Can- 
celed in All Canada.* 

Beets, Cabbage, and Carrots: Seasonal 
Customs Valuations Canceled in All Can- 
ada.* 

Plums: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in Ontario and Quebec.* 

Peaches and Green Beans: Seasonal 
Customs Valuations Canceled in Ontario 
and Quebec.* 
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Prunes: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in Western Canada.* 

Trade Agreement with New Zealand 
Extended for Another Year.—The Cana- 
dian trade agreement with New Zealand 
is extended for another year, until Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, according to Canadian 
Customs Memorandum No. 534, Supple- 
ment No. 12, of September 30, Ottawa. 
The New Zealand agreement, with slight 
modifications, has been continued from 
year to year since 1932. 

[See ComMeERcE Reports for October 
14, 1939, for previous announcement.] 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


“D. P.” Exchange Available-——‘D. P.” 
(gold, free and “mining’’) dollar ex- 
change was plentiful during the week 
ended September 10. No delays are being 
experienced at the moment in remitting 
for imports payable with this type of ex- 
change, according to informed sources, 
No dollar export draft exchange was re- 
leased to the banks during the same pe- 
riod. The delay in remitting for imports 
payable at the export draft rate now 
amounts to approximately 2 months, 
Exchange transactions based on sterling 
were practically at a standstill, pending 
the announcement of the terms of the 
payments convention being negotiated by 
British and Chilean officials. (American 
Embassy, Santiago, September 16, 1940.) 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Tension over administrative develop- 
ments in the Far East continues to de- 
press foreign trade and general business 
in Shanghai. Many import orders have 
been canceled. Banks have tightened 
credits because of uncertainties. Hopes 
are held out, however, for shipments of 
locally produced goods to the Chinese 
interior, with the reopening of the Burma 
highway, and even for the resumption of 
rice imports from French Indochina. 

In the French Concession the bus and 
tramway strike, which gave promise of 
being settled last week, has grown worse, 
with no transportation services now op- 
erating. The strike on these lines in the 
International Settlement was terminated 
during the second week of the month. 

Rice prices remained high, though 
much below the record high levels of the 
first of the month, but lower living costs 
for the masses will not be brought about 
until restrictions are removed on food 
and export products from the hinterland. 
Japanese interests have restored traffic 
(suspended for 3 years past) on the 
Hweinan Railway, in Northern Anhwei, 
and planned to move 4,000 tons of coal 
daily over the line. The North China 
Transportation Co. plans to shorten pas- 
senger express running time between 
Peiping and Pukow from 34 to 30 hours; 
but train service on the northern section 
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of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway has been 
interrupted by guerrilla operations many 
times recently. 

Two Hong Kong knitting plants pro- 
ducing cotton garments for men’s wear 
have gone on a working schedule of 3 
days per week, in place of the former 6- 
or 7-day schedule, because of curtailed 
demand from the Chinese population in 
Malaya and from European countries. 
(Radiogram from office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Shanghai, October 
12, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Domestic ‘Remittance Rates —Domestic 
remittance rates quoted at Shanghai: 
820 yuan for 100 yuan at Chungking; 
1,220 yuan for 1,000 yuan (“Federal Re- 
serve Bank” notes) at Tientsin; 1,025 
yuan for 1,000 yuan at Hankow. Rates 
on Tientsin and Hankow are unfavorable 
because of restrictions on merchandise 
movements from Shanghai to North 
China and to the Hankow region. 
(Cablegram, American Commercial Atta- 
ché, Shanghai, October 4, 1940.) 

Yuan Strengthens—The yuan has 
strengthened measurably in the exchange 
market at Shanghai following recent de- 
velopments in the Far Eastern situation. 
Interbank spot selling rates for cable 
transfers closed at noon on October 9 at 
5% U. S. cents. Trading was erratic, 
with buyers at times demanding 6 cents 
to the yuan and some apparently antici- 
pating even higher rates later. Cable- 
gram, American Commercial Attaché, 
Shanghai, October 9, 1940.) 

“Federal Reserve Bank.”’—Notes issued 
by the Japanese-sponsored Federal Re- 
serve Bank of China amounted to 599,- 
000,000 yuan on June 30, an increase of 
141,000,000 over the end of 1939, accord- 
ing to press reports covering an interview 
on September 30 with the Japanese ad- 
viser to the Bank. By the end of August, 
however, 31,000,000 yuan had reportedly 
been withdrawn from circulation as a 
result of official efforts to control infla- 
tionary tendencies. The “healthy state” 
of Federal Reserve Bank currency is said 
to be shown by the Bank’s retail price 
index for Peiping, which (1937=—100) 
rose from 262 at the end of 1939 to 430 
at the end of July and then declined to 
399 at the end of August. 

The amount of foreign exchange 
bought by the Bank during the first half 
of 1940 is given at U. S. $13,898,000 and 
£570,000 sterling. To handle its growing 
exchange business, branches were estab- 
lished at Taiyuan in Shansi, Suchow, 
and Haichow in Kiangsu, Lungkow in 
Shantung, and Kaifeng in Honan, in ad- 
dition to 12 previously existing branches 
at other places. (Cablegram, American 
Embassy, Peiping, October 3, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Insurance, Fire-—The long unsettled 
status of the fire insurance business in 
Manchuria resulting from the unimple- 
mented insurance-business law of 1937 
was finally determined by an arrange- 
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ment between the Government and the 
fire-insurance companies operating in 
the country. Under this arrangement 
the State Fire Insurance Co. will have a 
monopoly of policies covering all Govern- 
ment offices and movable and immovable 
properties of State and quasi-state com- 
panies and reinsure such policies with 
Japanese companies, while private com- 
panies will be allowed to underwrite pri- 
vate property. Following this agree- 
ment, 26 Japanese, 2 British, 1 American, 
and 1 French were given licenses to en- 
gage in the fire insurance business. 
(American Consulate General, Mukden, 
August 10, 1940.) 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Registration Requirements for Phar- 
maceutical Specialties Slightly Revised.— 
Formulas of pharmaceutical specialties 
registered in Colombia are required to be 
shown on the respective labels only when 
the products are sold under physician’s 
prescription, under the provisions of 
resolution No. 7 of the Pharmaceutical 
Specialties Commission of Colombia, 
published in the Diario Oficial and effec- 
tive August 27, 1940. “The resolution also 
provides that certificates attesting to the 
sanitary conditions prevailing in labora- 
tories or manufacturing establishments 
abroad, required in connection with the 
registration of imported pharmaceutical 
products, must be dated not more than 3 
months prior to the submission of the 
application for registration. 

A separate decree issued by the Colom- 
bian Ministry of Public Health (Gaceta 
Oficial, September 16, 1940, effective 60 
days thereafter) requires all laboratories 
for the manufacture or repackaging of 
pharmaceutical products to be under the 
supervision of a licensed pharmacist, and 
prohibits from that date the establish- 
ment of new enterprises for repackaging 
pharmaceutical products. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Bogota, 
September 13, 1940.) 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rolled Oats: Importation Permitted 
Only When Packed in New Double 
Sacks—Rolled oats may be imported 
into Costa Rica after November 1, 1940, 
only when packed in new double sacks, 
the inner one of which must be of strong 
waxed paper, according to Costa Rican 
executive decree No. 17, promulgated in 
the Gaceta Oficial of September 11, 1940. 
This requirement was established for 
sanitary reasons. 

Sugar: Import Duty Increased; Inter- 
nal Taxes Established; Production, 
Manufacture, Sale, and Ezxportation 
Regulated.—The existing Costa Rican 
rate of import duty on unrefined sugar 
was doubled, a tax on the manufacture of 
sugar and a conditional tax on its produc- 
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tion were established, and assessments of 
any kind on sugar exports were prohibited 
by Costa Rican congressional decree No. 
359, effective for 10 years from its pro- 
mulgation in the Gaceta Oficial of August 
29, 1940. A board for the protection of 
the sugar industry was created, with 
authority to regulate the production, 
manufacture, sale, and exportation of 
sugar. Provision was also made, under 
specified conditions, for the payment of 
subsidies to sugar exporters and to do- 
mestic manufacturers using sugar in their 


industries.* 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Cuba’s September business activity as 
a whole continued the slow trend to lower 
levels. Usual seasonal influences were 
chiefly responsible for the lessened trade 
movement, but building construction, re- 
tail trade, and some other branches of 
commerce were also restricted by unusu- 
ally heavy rains. In the latter part of 
the month business picked up slightly in 
response to improvement in sugar prices, 
and payment of back salaries to Govern- 
ment employees. Some indexes of eco- 
nomic movement, such as bank clearings, 
kilowatt-hour sales, export and import 
trade, Government revenues, and the 
bank collections ratio of items paid to 
items received, compared relatively well 
with those of last year. 


Foreign Trade 


Cuban imports during July 1940 totaled 
$7,956,178, compared with $7,236,463 in 
the corresponding month of 1939 and 
$8,410,851 in the preceding month. Im- 
ports from the United States aggregated 
$6,499,381, against $5,155,125 in the same 
month of 1939 and $6,307,050 in June 
1940. Exports during July 1940 totaled 
$12,210,280, compared with $12,355,204 in 
July 1939 and $12,408,349 during the pre- 
ceding month. Shipments to the United 
States reached $10,449,684 against $9,- 
927,678 in the equivalent month in 1939 
and $9,663,928 in June 1940. 

Imports during the first 7 months of 
1940 totaled $64,341,414 compared with 
$59,387,532 during the like period of 1939. 
Imports from the United States were 
valued at $48,289,701 during the period 
under review, an increase of $5,374,128 or 
12.5 percent compared with the $42,915,- 
573 imported during the first 7 months of 
1939. United States participation in 
Cuban import trade increased from 72.26 
percent during the 1939 period to 75 per- 
cent during the current period. 


Sugar 


Raw sugar exports from January 1 to 
August 15, totaled 1,603,769 Spanish long 
tons compared with 1,726,839 tons during 
the corresponding period of 1939. Ship- 
ments to the United States amounted to 
1,166,291 Spanish long tons during the 
1940 period against 1,106,306 tons during 
the equivalent 1939 period. 
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Sugar stocks on August 15 amounted 
to 1,738,427 Spanish long tons compared 
with 1,698,850 tons on the same date last 
year. 

Tobacco 


Cuban tobacco exports during August 
1940 totaled $1,058,330 compared with 
$1,100,091 during August 1939, and ’$1,- 
179,796 during July 1940. Shipments to 
the United States amounted to $810,924 
during August 1940, against $687,376 in 
the like month of 1939, and $967,582 in 
the preceding month of 1940. 

Exports of Cuban tobacco and tobacco 
products during the first 8 months of 1940 
amounted to $8,787,834 compared with 
$9,105,980 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1939. Shipments to the United 
States aggregated $6,157,121 or 70 per- 
cent of the total, against $5,645,748 or 62 
percent. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Fresh fruit exports to the United States 
during September continued in good vol- 
ume. Shipments of principal items, 
avocados, grapefruit, plantains, and pa- 
payas were substantially heavier than 
during the corresponding month of last 
year. 

Shipments of fresh vegetables to the 
United States were seasonally light. 


Tourist Traffic 


Data of the National Tourist Corpora- 
tion show that during August 4,901 tour- 
ists and 6,693 excursionists, or a total of 
11,594 visitors touched at the port of 
Habana, compared with a total of 8,134 
visitors during August 1939 and 12,407 
during July 1940. It is reported that 
this year’s total was aided considerably 
by the frequent visits of the steamships 
America, Washington, and the Manhat- 
tan. 

Travelers who included Habana in 
their itinerary during the first 8 months 
of 1940 numbered 94,428, compared with 
112,174 during the first 8 months of 1939. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Habana, October 5, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance s.—Budgetary 
revenues collected during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to September 28 totaled 56,480,000 
pesos, compared with 53,075,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1939, according 
to preliminary figures released by the 
Treasury Department. The current 
year’s total includes extraordinary and 
nonrecurrent revenues in excess of 400,- 
000 pesos, representing funds that were 
on deposit in tax appeals and similar pro- 
ceedings and were covered into the Treas- 
ury under a provision of the Emergency 
Tax Law of December 20, 1939. The to- 
tal for the 1939 period includes seignior- 
age of 1,050,000 pesos from the last silver 
coinage and 195,000 pesos transferred to 
the regular budget from certain special 
funds. 

Regular budgetary expenditures from 
January 1 to September 28 amounted to 
56,566,000 pesos, but additional appropri- 
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ations of 3,067,000 pesos brought total 
disbursements against regular budgetary 
revenues to 59,633,000. The budgetary 
deficit as of September 28, therefore, was 
3,153,000 pesos, compared with 3,505,000 
on the same day of 1939. 

Collections of special fund revenues 
(exclusive of special public-works-fund 
revenues, included in the regular budget) 
totaled 14,281,000 pesos during the first 
half of 1940, against 15,605,000 during 
the same period of 1939, according to 
Treasury sources. Municipal and Pro- 
vincial revenues during the first 6 months 
of 1940 totaled 5,277,000 and 675,000 
pesos, respectively. NNo comparative fig- 
ures of municipal and Provincial reve- 
nues during the first half of 1939 are 
available, but for the full year they were 
10,597,000 and 1,371,000 pesos, respec- 
tively. 

On the basis of the above figures, reve- 
nues from all sources collected during 
1939 totaled 109,937,000 pesos, divided as 
follows (in thousands of dollars): Regu- 
lar budgetary revenues, 71,228; special- 
fund revenues, 26,741; municipal reve- 
nues, 10,597; Provincial revenues, 1,371. 
(American Embassy, Habana, October 3, 
1940.) 

Habana Customhouse Collections, Sep- 
tember.—Collections at the Habana cus- 
tomhouse during September 1940 totaled 
2,110,000 pesos, compared with 2,406,000 
in September 1939. (American Embassy, 
Habana, October 3, 1940.) 

Currency Circulation.—The total stock 
of Cuban money on July 31 was 90,710,000 
pesos, according to a statement prepared 
by the Treasury Department. This in- 
cluded 78,397,000 pesos in silver certifi- 
cates against which there were deposited 
in the Treasury as coverage 177,156,000 
1-peso silver coins and 1,241,000 pesos in 
gold coin (revaluated basis). Cuban 
money in the hands of the public on July 
31 amounted to 61,191,000, equivalent to 
14.69 pesos per capita. 

The total stock of Cuban money on 
July 31, 1939, according to the same 
source, was 89,470,000 pesos, of which 
71,540,000 pesos consisted of silver certifi- 
cates issued against an equal amount of 
1-peso silver coins held in the Treasury. 
Cuban money in the hands of the public 
on that date was 49,893,000 pesos, or 12.08 
pesos per capita. (American Embassy, 
Habana, October 5, 1940.) 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ammonium Sulphate: 2,000 Tons Ad- 
mitted to Slovakia Duty Free.* 

List of Items Subject to Slovakian Er- 
port Permit Requirement Issued.* 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Importation Prohibited; Con- 
sumption Tax Established; Production, 
Sale, and Exportation Regulated.—A pro- 
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hibition on the importation of coffee, g 
tax on its consumption in the country, 
and regulation of its production, sale, ang 
exportation are established by Domin- 
ican Republic congressional law No. 324, 
promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of 
September 14, 1940, to become effective 
on a date to be fixed by the President.* 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Official Exchange Rates Reduced.—Aa 
further reduction in the official dollar 
rates of exchange was approved by the 
Administrative Council of the Centra] 
Bank on September 27. The buying rate 
for dollars was fixed at 15.80 sucres and 
the selling rate at 16.00. Prior to the es- 
tablishment of exchange control on June 
4, the sucre had fluctuated widely. The 
initial rates fixed at the time the Ex- 
change Control Commission was estab- 
lished were 17.90 buying and 18.00 selling. 
Since June 4 the official rates have been 
successively reduced as follows (sucres to 
the dollar): July 23, 16.70 buying, 16.90 
selling; August 23, 16.40 buying, 16.60 
selling; September 27, 15.80 buying, 16.00 
selling. Allotments by the Central Bank 
to the Exchange Control Commission 
from June 21 to date total $3,840,000. 
Drafts covering shipments which arrived 
prior to the establishment of the control 
have now largely been paid, according to 
a statement of the Director General of 
Exchange Control. (American Legation, 
Quito, September 28, 1940.) 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Eggs, Onions, Oranges, and Rice: Pre- 
vious Export Standard Regulations Con- 
solidated and Revised.—Previous Egyp- 
tian export standard regulations on eggs, 
onions, oranges, mandarins, and rice were 
consolidated and revised, by a law of 
July 8, 1940, published on July 11 in the 
Journal] Officiel and effective August 10, 
1940. This law permits the exportation 
of the above agricultural products only 
under a special license, issued after ship- 
ments of these products have been ex- 
amined for compliance with) classifica- 
tion, selection, and packing requirements 
to be established by the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry. Only persons whose 
names are inscribed in a special registry 
at the Ministry will be permitted to ex- 
port these products. The Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, with the ap- 
proval of the Council of Ministers, is 
authorized to prohibit the exportation of 
certain classes of these products, or to 
limit the places from which exportation 
is permitted. (Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Cairo, July 12, 
1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Trade-Marks, Registration, Country of 
Origin Not Required.—Article 6 of the 
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Union Convention of Paris provides that 
every trade-mark duly registered in the 
country of origin shall be admitted for 
deposit and protected in its original form 


in the other countries of the Union. It , 


had been contended that, because of this 
general international agreement, trade- 
marks in order to be registered in Egypt 
must first be registered in the country of 
origin. Aside from the fact that Egypt 
has not as yet ratified this Convention, 
the Egyptian law does not impose on the 
applicant for trade-mark registration the 
requirement of previous registration in 
the applicant’s home country. Accord- 
ing to article 4 of the Trade-Mark Law of 
Egypt of 1939, any foreigner is permitted 
to register his trade-marks: (a) When 
he is domiciled or when he has a place of 
pusiness in Egypt; ‘b) when he is the 
subject of a country according reciprocal 
treatment to Egypt or is domiciled, or 
has a place of business in any one of these 
countries. 

Any trade-mark submitted for regis- 
tration in Egypt will be examined accord- 
ing to the provisions of article 5 of law 
No. 57 of 1939, irrespective of whether or 
not it has been registered in countries 
other than Egypt, or whether or not the 
trade-mark is in conformity with the 
internal legislation of the country of 
origin. 

Article 8 of the Ministerial Order No. 
239 of 1939 for the enforcement of the 
Egyptian law does not require, as a con- 
dition for the registration of a foreign 
trade-mark, a certificate of home regis- 
tration. 

Trade-marks submitted for registra- 
tion by a foreigner are sometimes em- 
ployed only for goods manufactured 
specially for Egyptian markets. Pro- 
prietors of such trade-marks may have 
no interest whatever in registering them 
in the country of origin. ‘(American 
Commercial Attaché, Cairo.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 
Suez Harbor Becomes Active Shipping 
Center—Suez harbor has become the 
center of considerable shipping activity 
since the bulk of shipping was diverted 
from the Mediterranean shortly before 
Italy entered the war. Evidence: mount- 
ing customs revenue of Suez; substantial 
increase in income of Suez Railway sta- 
tion, reaching £E90,000 for May 1940, or 
three to four times more than the pre- 
ceding months. Broad-scale enlarge- 
ment of Suez harbor is projected by the 
Ports and Lighthouses Administration, 
which, however, intends only to carry out 
such immediate improvements as the in- 
creased traffic requires (sum allocated: 
£E16,000). With these improvements, 
and repair of the Suez-Cairo railway line, 
Suez harbor can handle a still larger 
volume of cargo. The importance of 
Suez is particularly centered around oil 
imports, as most of the oil coming to 
Egypt from Bahrein, Persia, and Malaya 
finds its way to Egypt through Suez. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Cairo, 
July 3, 1940.) 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Vessel Chartering Prohibited—Char- 
tering in Egypt or abroad of a ship flying 
the Egyptian flag to a person of foreign 
nationality,. unless previous authoriza- 
tion was obtained from the Egyptian 
Minister of Communications, is pro- 
hibited by Proclamation No. 72 of the 
Military Governor of Egypt, cited in 
Journal Officiel No. 96, July 16, 1940. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Cairo, 
July 20, 1940.) 


Ejiire (Ireland) 


Economic Conditions 


The credit situation in Ireland im- 
proved during August, largely because of 
exceptionally good crop returns, placing 
more money in circulation. Crop prices 
are higher than in normal years; cause: 
demand resulting from European hostil- 
ities. In some sections farm property 
has risen as much as 200 percent during 
the past year. Demand for local secu- 
rities has been more active, especially 
those of food-handling and clothing 
companies. The number of vessels ar- 
riving in Irish ports is gradually increas- 
ing, despite higher insurance rates. Em- 
ployment has notably improved, partly 
because some important building and 
construction work has just begun. 
(American Consulate, Dublin, August 31, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Importation of Sterling Currency Notes 
Prohibited—The importation of cur- 
rency notes of Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland was prohibited as of August 22, 
1940. (Statutory Rules and Orders 1940, 
No. 236.) 


Estonia 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments from Sweden.—See Sweden. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Manufactures: Suwpplemen- 
tary Excise Tax Established.—A specific 
excise tax on tobacco manufactures (im- 
ported or domestic) in addition to the 
present ad valorem tax, has been estab- 
lished in Finland, effective from May 15, 
1940, according to Deutsches Handels- 
Archiv, Berlin, August 1, 1940.* 

Potato Starch: Import Duty Reduced.* 


F'rance 


Commercial Law Digests 


Insurance, War Risk—A Vichy Gov- 
ernment decree, dated August 5, 1940, 
covering property damage resulting from 
hostilities fixes the maximum limit of 
indemnity to building owners at 50 per- 
cent of costs of repair, or a maximum of 
50,000 francs. The Minister of Finance 
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is empowered to establish a procedure 
whereby claims may be submitted and 
payments made. (American Embassy, 
Vichy, August 17, 1940.) 


French 


Cameroun 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cacao: Circulation Tax on Exports 
Increased.—The circulation tax of 0.25 
franc per kilogram on cacao exported 
from French Cameroun is to be increased 
to 0.35 franc per kilogram, effective No- 
vember 1, by an order of July 19, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
Cameroun of August 1, 1940. 

Coffee and Bananas: Export Duties Re- 
established.—Export duties have been re- 
established in French Cameroun on cof- 
fee at the former rate of 4 percent ad 
valorem, and on bananas at 0.03 franc 
(formerly 0.10 franc) per kilogram, effec- 
tive July 1, by orders of July 19, published 
in the Journal Officiel of French Came- 
roun for August 1, 1940. These duties had 
been suspended by orders of January 25 
and 17, 1940. 

[See COMMERCE Reports of July 20 and 
27, 1940, for announcements of the sus- 
pension of these duties.] 

Rutile: Exceptional “War” Tax Estab- 
lished on Exports.—An exceptional “war” 
tax has been established on rutile ex- 
ported from French Cameroun, by an 
order of July 19, 1940, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Cameroun of 
August 1.* 

Animal Intestines: Export License Re- 
quirement Temporarily Suspended for 
Small Postal Shipments.* 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Exports from Cambodia Tempo- 
rarily Prohibited—The exportation of 
paddy, rice, and related products from 
the protectorate of Cambodia in French 
Indochina to other areas of the Union of 
French Indochina, to France, or to any 
foreign (non-French) country has been 
temporarily prohibited by an order of the 
Governor General, September 4, 1940. 
Exporters and dealers holding stocks 
ready for shipment, who have signed sales 
agreements prior to September 4, may be 
authorized to export provided they in- 
form customs authorities of their agree- 
ments and produce evidence to support 
their declarations. (American Consu- 
late, Shanghai, October 2, 1940.) 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Reich Debt at End of June—The 
Reich’s indebtedness, reaching a total of 
RM60,144,800,000 at the end of June, 
including tax certificates outstanding, 
increased by RM1,554,800,000 during the 
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month, compared with an increase of 
RM5,052,700,000 during May. The Reich 
debt increased by RM22,719,600,000, or 
60.7 percent, in the first 10 months of war 
(it stood at RM37,425,200,000 on August 
31,1939). Indebtedness by major classes 
was as follows at the end of April, May. 
and June: 














Reich Debt 
{In millions of reichsmarks] 
Apr. 30, | May 31, |June 30, 
Item 1940 1940 '| 1940 
Old debts, i. e. revalorized 
and other debts con- 
tracted prior to Apr. 1, 
ae 3, 076. 1 3,076.1 | 3,076.1 
New debts: 
Foreign debts_____- -| 1,232.0 | 1,232.0 | 1,236.8 
Domestic long-term 
and medium-term 
ct ghad oid n 26, 488.7 | 28, 876.4 |29, 268.0 
Domestic short-term 
eee. 18, 746.4 | 21, 513.2 |22, 780.2 
Tax certificates__.....| 3,988.1 3, 892.3 | 3, 783.7 
0 ESE 53, 531.3 | 58, 590.0 |60, 144.8 











Industry Collectively guarantees Emer- 
gency Credits——Regulations for the col- 
lective guaranty by German industry and 
trade of wartime emergency credits to 
industrial enterprises were published in 
the Reichsgezetzblatt of September 2. 
These regulations were originally con- 
templated at the beginning of the war 
under a plan to provide emergency cred- 
its to industrial enterprises not in a posi- 
tion to obtain necessary funds through 
normal credit channels. Credits re- 
quired for plant expansion or reequip- 
ment to shift from peacetime to war- 
time production were to be granted 
through the Deutsche Industriebank. 
Emergency bank credits needed by en- 
terprises whose liquidity was seriously 
impaired by requisition or blocking of 
stocks of raw materials or inventories of 
finished products were to be guaranteed 
up to 95 percent of the amounts by 
“OEFFA,” the remaining 5 percent being 
left at the banks’ own risk. OEFFA, in 
turn, was to be covered by a collective 
guaranty of German trade and industry 
for its obligations. OEFFA (Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fuer Oeffentliche Arbeiten, 
or German Corporation for Public 
Works) was founded in 1930 for the pur- 
pose of financing employment schemes 
and public works. 

Under the regulations now published, 
enterprises organized in the Reich Eco- 
nomic Chamber will undertake collective 
guaranty for credits and loans granted 
(1) by the Deutsche Industriebank and 
the Bank der Deutschen Luftfahrt A. G. 
(Bank for German Aviation), to the ex- 
tent of 10 percent of losses resulting from 
transactions related to wartime economy 
and executed under instructions of the 
Minister of Economics; and (2) by 
OEFFA, to the full amount of emergency 
relief credits granted to industrial en- 
terprises. Funds for the collective guar- 
anty will be provided by individual enter- 
prises in proportion to the fees now paid 
to trade organizations belonging to the 
Reich Economic Chamber. 
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Total wartime emergency credits 
granted by OEFFA up to March 31 (end 
of its business year) reportedly did not 
exceed RM35,600,000. Further guaran- 
ties amounting to RM10,700,000 were ap- 
proved during the April-July period, so 
that only RM46,300,000 of guaranties 
were outstanding 11 months after the be- 
ginning of the war. 

New Clearing Agreement with Tur- 
key.—See Turkey. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Commercial Agreement with 
Turkey Signed.—A special agreement rel- 
ative to exchanges of goods between 
Germany and Turkey was signed on July 
25, 1940 (together with a clearing agree- 
ment), in pursuance of the understand- 
ing of June 12. These agreements, to 
remain in effect for a period of 1 year 
from the date of exchange of ratifica- 
tions, were published in the Official 
Turkish Gazette on August 10, 1940. 

The special commercial agreement, 
following closely the arrangement agreed 
to by an exchange of notes on June 12, 
provides for the exchange of specified 
goods to a total value of 21,399,644 Turk- 
ish pounds (about $16,264,000). Of the 
value of the goods to be supplied by Ger- 
many, 13,169,491 Turkish pounds (about 
$10,009,000) cover goods to be delivered 
under contracts concluded prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, and the remainder, 
8,230,173 Turkish pounds (about $6,255,- 
000) , represents new orders to be placed 
with specified German industries, within 
quota limitations. 

The goods to be furnished by each 
country are divided into three groups, 
and the goods in any one group may be 
exchanged only against goods in a speci- 
fied corresponding group. If there 
should develop a difference of more than 
1,500,000 Turkish pounds (about $1,140,- 
000) in the total exchange of goods or in 
the exchange within one of the three 
categories, the creditor country may sus- 
pend further exports to the other coun- 
try, and a mixed commission may take 
necessary measures to remedy the situ- 
ation. It is also agreed that the goods 
exchanged are intended solely for con- 
sumption in the importing country. 

Protocols dealing with the execution of 
the contracts placed with German firms 
prior to September 1, 1939, were also 
signed in connection with these agree- 
ments. (American Embassy, Ankara, 
August 20, 1940.) 

[See Finance section, above, for details 
concerning the clearing agreement. See 
also COMMERCE REporTs of June 29, 1940, 
for an announcement of the agreement in 
principle between Germany and Turkey 
to negotiate a special commercial ar- 
rangement for exchange of commodities. ] 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Entire Cocoa Crop Reserved for United 
Kingdom for Second Year.—The Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has made 
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arrangements to purchase the entire 
coming cocoa crops in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, beginning October 1, 1940. The 
general control plan operative last sea- 


son will continue. Fixed prices to growers 


will be reduced by approximately 20 per. 
cent. The British Government has of- 
fered to purchase the 1940-41 cocoa crop 
of the French Camerouns up to 12,000 
tons at a price based on the West African 
price. (American Embassy, London, Sep- 
tember 26 and October 4, 1940.) 

[As a war measure, the British Govern- 
ment purchased the whole of the British 
West African cocoa crop for 1939-40, the 
price to producers being made on a speci- 
fied basis. Primary purpose: To meet 
the condition of relative overproduction 
in relation to reduced demands arising 
from the closing of the German market, 
which had absorbed 100,000 tons during 
the 1938-39 season. The crop was han- 
dled by established trade shippers, pur- 
chases of individual shippers being allo- 
cated on a percentage of trade during the 
last three seasons. While distribution 
and sales were under the supervision of 
the British Ministry of Food, both were 
handled through existing trade chan- 
nels. ] 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Salt: Import Duty Increased.—Import 
duty on rock and marine salt in blocks, 
granulated, or ground, was increased 
from 0.03 to 0.04 quetzal per gross kilo- 
gram, by Guatemalan presidential decree 
No. 2430, promulgated in the Diario de 
Centro America of September 11, 1940, 
and effective the following day. (Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Guatemala City, September 10, 1940.) 


Hawaii 
Economic Conditions 


Progress of September business and in- 
dustry continued at a fairly satisfactory 
rate. New construction volume was bol- 
stered by large army and navy as well as 
private contracts, while presence of the 
Pacific fleet continued to aid retail trade. 
The pineapple industry is in strong finan- 
cial position, and the sugar industry has 
become adjusted to a period of many 
months of low prices which the trade ex- 
pects to continue indefinitely. 

Shipments of sugar to the mainland in 
September totaled 92,684 short tons, com- 
pared with 119,875 tons in September last 
year. Canned pineapple and juice ship- 
ments amounted to about 1,500,000 cases, 
bringing the total for the first nine 
months of the year to about 16,240,000 
cases. 

Real estate transactions in the Terri- 
tory totaled $1,170,000 in September, 
while the estimated cost of new construc- 
tion of all kinds in Honolulu was $844,400, 
not including contracts let for army and 
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navy projects. (Office of Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Honolulu, 
October 10, 1940.) 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in the central and 
southern area of Honduras continued re- 
stricted during September, although the 
outlook for the near future appears 
prighter, at least from an agricultural 
standpoint. Recent rains will help the 
crops considerably. Moreover, payment 
of salaries to public civilian employees 
continues on a normal basis, and should 
have a beneficial effect on retail trade. 
Import trade is affected by continued 
shortage of foreign exchange and delays 
in procuring it. 

In northern Honduras there have been 
no significant changes in business condi- 
tions, and the economic life there seems 
to be stabilizing at permanently lower 
levels. In the Trujillo and Puerto Castilla 
sectors the numerous small independent 
farmers have reverted to a self-suf- 
fiency basis. Tela trade conditions, 
on the other hand, are reported as rela- 
tively satisfactory. Puerto Cortes mer- 
chants still complain of conditions. One 
of the banks at San Pedro Sula reports 
more business during July than in any 
previous month since January 1936. The 
exchange situation in that region has also 
improved. With authorizations being 
made more promptly, it is generally be- 
lieved that further improvement may be 
expected during the next few months. 
(Based on report from the American 
Consulate, Tegucigalpa, September 30, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Shortage Continues.——The 
shortage of foreign exchange continues 
at the same level as in preceding months. 
Delays in procuring exchange average 
from 2 to 4 months. (American Con- 
sulate, Tegucigalpa, September 30, 1940.) 

Government Revenues. — Government 
revenues for June 1940 totaled 947,000 
lempiras, for July 722,000, and for August 
811,000. Corresponding figures for 1939 
were, respectively, 1,207,000, 754,000, and 
842,000 lempiras. (American Consulate, 
Tegucigalpa, September 30, 1940.) 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Paper Products; Import Duties 
Considerably Reduced.—Hungarian im- 
port duties on certain cardboard, wrap- 
ping paper, printing paper, stationery, 
cigarette paper, paper wool, and paper in 
Sheets or rolls, not otherwise specified, 
were considerably reduced by a decr 
published in Budapesti K6ézlény and ef- 
fective on August 22, 1940, according to 
Legislativer Informationsdienst, Vienna, 
of September 2.* 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


India 


Economic Conditions 


India’s economic position, which ap- 
peared unusually promising at the outset 
of the year, reacted adversely to events in 
Europe during the second quarter of 1940. 
At mid-year the outlook was clouded, 
with future developments largely con- 
tingent upon events as they unfold in 
Europe. If favorable to India they may 
produce a strong upward reaction; if 
unfavorable the existing mood of de- 
pression may be intensified. Agricul- 
tural prosperity, realized for a time fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war, has weak- 
ened; earlier predictions of an important 
rise in agricultural purchasing must now 
be discounted heavily. India is esti- 
mated to have lost outlets in Europe 
representing annual business valued at 
300,000,000 rupees, most of it in agricul- 
tural products. These factors and a 
general loss of confidence have led to a 
sharp decline in prices of most agricul- 
tural products, in some instances almost 
to their pre-war levels. 

Industrial activity, on the other hand, 
has been stimulated by events in Europe. 
With the important exception of textiles, 
industries are working at full capacity 
and developing new lines of activity. A 
number of new enterprises are producing 
items never before made in India. Busi- 
ness and trading reflect these conflicting 
trends, in that activity continues in the 
field of raw materials, machinery, and 
producers’ goods in general. On the 
other hand, business is decidedly slack in 
consumers’ goods in view of reduced agri- 
cultural purchasing power. A further 
handicap to trade in goods for consump- 
tion is the restrictive effect of an import 
quota system imposed in May. 


Import Business 


The reduction in agricultural purchas- 
ing power is not duplicated among in- 
dustrial workers, who have received wage 
increases and living allowances, but con- 
sumer demand is restrained even among 
groups with unimpaired purchasing 
power, the relatively high prices which 
followed the transition from European to 
more costly American sources of supply 
tending to restrict buying activity. Im- 
port demand at present is largely in the 
field of heavy goods and machinery, the 
demand for machinery seeming to be 
almost insatiable. Recent orders placed 
in the United States have even included 
second-hand equipment. The high rate 
of production in all industrial fields, ex- 
cept textiles, likewise provides a steady 
demand for many raw and semifinished 
materials. 

Building activity is considerably above 
normal for the season, leading to active 
demand for building materials and steel 
specialties. Heavier imports of steel are 
coming from the United States, which 
also is supplying sulphur requirements, 
following the loss of Italian sources. 
Sales of American dry storage batteries 
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are reaching new highs. Automotive and 
tire sales, however, have reacted un- 
favorably to events in Europe, with 
rather heavy stocks accumulating. 

Under the import regulations adopted 
toward the close of May, quota restric- 
tions are applied for the most part to 
commodities that can be manufactured 
in India, or are obtainable from British 
Empire sources, and to goods regarded as 
dispensable luxuries. Typical commodi- 
ties subject to quota control are automo- 
tive products, rubber manufactures, pat- 
ent medicines, toilet requisites, stationery, 
glass, bicycles and silk piece goods. Prac- 
tically none of the restrictions apply to 
imports from the United Kingdom or 
British Empire countries, and European 
sources of supply are out of the market, 
so in practice the restrictions operate 
almost entirely against imports from the 
United States and Japan. The theoreti- 
cal loss to United States trade is esti- 
mated at approximately 14,000,000 rupees, 
or about $4,200,000, for the half-year. 
This represents about 13.5 percent of 
total imports from the United States in 
the year ended August 31, 1930, which 
was taken as a base year for determining 
quotas. Increased purchases from the 
United States of unrestricted commodi- 
ties will, however, probably equal or ex- 
ceed losses incurred through the restric- 
tion program. 


Export Markets 


At the end of the jute season it appears 
that a crop of about 10,000,000 bales was 
absorbed by mill consumption and ex- 
ports, with a normal carry-over for 1940— 
41. With plantings for the next season 
approximately 30 percent above last year, 
however, the next crop may exceed 12,- 
000,000 bales. Mill consumption in com- 
ing months will be reduced by a cut in 
working hours. With important Euro- 
pean outlets closed, a serious oversupply 
is anticipated. 

Production of 1,330,000 tons of sugar 
in the 1939-40 season left a surplus of 
350,000 tons over domestic consumption 
as compared with a shortage of equal 
size in 1938-39. Steps have been taken 
to embargo imports of Java sugar, and 
the British Government offered to take 
100,000 tons of the surplus. 

The current cotton crop is estimated 
at just under 5,000,000 bales, continuing 
a 4-year downward trend. Export busi- 
ness, however, is not bright. Shipping 
difficulties exist in trade with the United 
Kingdom, and sales to Japan and China 
are limited by exchange control in the one 
case and depreciated currency in the 
other. Business with Japan also is re- 
tarded by current difficulties in negoti- 
ating a new trade agreement. The cur- 
rent cotton surplus may not persist should 
wartime demands on India’s resources 
develop further. 

Closure of European markets operates 
as a particular hardship on trade in 
groundnuts, normally shipped to France 
and the Low Countries, and a heavy 
surplus is expected. Stocks of linseed 
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also are large, in view of difficulties in 
shipping to the United Kingdom. 
Industrial Activity 

Plans of long standing for development 
of India’s military production were expe- 
dited during the second quarter of 1940. 
Measures were formulated to draft the 
necessary skilled labor, possibly by re- 
quiring civil industries to release em- 
ployees not engaged in work of national 
importance and by making all British 
nationals subject to compulsory service 
for the duration of the emergency. 
India’s industrial resources will probably 
be mobilized to produce as much as possi- 
ble of the country’s own requirements and 
to cover military-equipment demands for 
British forces in the Near East. Private 
enterprise also has received marked en- 
couragement. Abundant private capital 
is available for investment. Former 
hesitancy to enter the industrial field be- 
cause of the threat of competition from 
abroad has been largely overcome by 
events in Europe and the imposition of 
import quota restrictions in India. 

Plans for three large industrial enter- 
prises were recently announced, one call- 
ing for construction of an assembly plant 
in Bombay for an American automobile, 
with plans for its eventual manufacture 
inIndia. Another contemplates the pro- 
duction of airplanes with the cooperation 
of an American manufacturer. A third 
plans the construction of a shipbuilding 
plant for vessels up to 10,000 tons ca- 
pacity. Interest is shown in the produc- 
tion of chemicals, drugs, and medicines. 
Steel and allied industries and the paper 
industry are operating at full capacity. 
Tire factories are occupied with military 
contracts in addition to normal require- 
ments, and production of aviation and 
motor gasoline is considerably higher. 
With commercial demand for teztile 
products relatively slack, activity in both 
cotton and jute industries is largely for 
war orders. 


Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade declined noticeably in 
value during the second quarter of the 
year, but, owing to the substantial gains 
registered in the first quarter, both ex- 
ports and imports for the half year were 
materially above 1939. Exports for the 
6-month period were valued at 1,220,- 
300,000 rupees, an increase of nearly 45 
percent over the first half of 1939, while 
imports, valued at 919,900,000 rupees, 
advanced 7 percent. 

The shrinkage in exports during the 
second quarter was due in part to lower 
values, but also to the curtailed Japanese 
market for cotton and lost European out- 
lets for raw jute. The decline in imports 
was attributable to scant ordering during 
the first quarter when stocks of imported 
goods were tending to accumulate, as well 
as to the loss of important sources of 
supply. European hostilities have closed 
sources of annual imports to an apparent 
value of 270,000,000 rupees, or nearly 18 
percent of the total import trade in the 
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fiscal year 1938-39. Of particular im- 
portance to India were supplies of Ger- 
man machinery and dyes, Belgian iron 
and steel products, Scandinavian paper 
and wood pulp, and Italian rayon. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta, 
July 24, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Free Sterling and Indo-American 
Trade——Both the import and export 
trade of India are now conducted on the 
basis of the London control rates so far 
as the United States is concerned, but 
the Reserve Bank of India in its report 
for the half year ended June 30 states 
that “until the introduction of the Ex- 
port Control Scheme, the bulk of India’s 
exports were paid for in free sterling fi- 
nanced by bills on London.” Thus an 
important part of the demand for free 
sterling apparently arose out of the ne- 
cessity for providing cover for Indian 
exports to the United States. On the 
other hand, India contributed little free 
sterling to the market because American 
exporters generally insisted on payment 
in dollars under irrevocable letters of 
credit. (American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, August 10, 1940.) 

Reporting of Dollar Securities —AI 
holdings by British and Indian subjects 
of securities payable in dollars must be 
reported under a Government order an- 
nounced early in July. It is estimated in 
the press that such holdings represent a 
value of about 100,000,000 rupees, of 
which 40 percent is said to be held by one 
investment company. (American Con- 
sulate General, Calcutta, July 24, 1940.) 

Postal Parcels Subject to Exchange 
Control.—Postal parcels addressed to the 
United States and its territories, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and Switzerland may not 
be accepted unless accompanied by a 
statement from an authorized exchange 
dealer certifying either that no foreign- 
exchange transaction is involved or that 
the consignor has made arrangements 
to surrender the foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds in accordance with regulations of 
the Reserve Bank of India. This restric- 
tion was announced in a Reserve Bank 
circular dated August 3. (American Con- 
sulate General, Calcutta, August 7, 1940.) 

Expansion in Currency Circulation — 
The “absorption of currency” (or increase 
in currency circulation) during the first 
7 months of war, covering September 1939 
through March 1940, amounted to 791,- 
900,000 rupees, of which 596,600,000 was 
in the form of notes and 195,300,000 in 
rupee coins. These figures are from the 
Report on Currency and Finance for 
1939-40 issued by the Reserve Bank of 
India, which also gives the “absorption of 
small coin” during this period at 26,158,- 
000 rupees. The active note circulation 
on March 31, 1940, stood at the record 
total of 2,385,500,000 rupees as compared 
with 1,891,000,000 on March 31, 1939. 
The increase of 494,500,000 rupees for 
the year was also a record, though only 
slightly higher than the 492,800,000 
rupees gain in 1918-19. On a percentage 
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basis, however, the 1918-19 rise was far 
greater (58 against 26) because of the 
lower initial amount. 

Hoarding of Rupee Coins.—Heavy 
withdrawals of rupee coins from the Cur- 
rency Reserve, largely for hoarding pur- 
poses, accompanied intensification of 
hostilities in Europe during May and 
June. Net weekly reductions in rupee 
coins held by the Issue Department of 
the Reserve Bank of India averaged 
5,300,000 rupees in March, 6,300,000 in 
April, 13,600,000 in May, and 32,200,000 in 
June. 

Press reports ascribed this development 
to a general feeling of uncertainty, sup- 
plemented by activities of money lenders 
who spread rumors of impending depre- 
ciation of the paper currency among vil- 
lagers. The money lenders were thereby 
able to exchange rupee coins against cur- 
rency notes at considerable profit. 

The Government promulgated on June 
25 a rule under the Defense of India Act 
making it an offense to acquire rupee 
coins in excess of personal or business re- 
quirements. In case of doubt the judg- 
ment of the Reserve Bank is regarded as 
conclusive with reference to what consti- 
tutes “reasonable” requirements, 
Amounts in excess of 50 rupees are re- 
garded as “suspicious” unless justified by 
circumstances. Despite this measure, 
the outflow of rupee coins continued, 
though in reduced volume compared with 
June. The reduction in the Reserve 
Bank’s stocks during the first 3 weeks of 
July averaged 14,100,000 rupees per week. 

As a result of these withdrawals, the 
Reserve Bank’s holding of rupee coins on 
July 19 was only 292,000,000 rupees, or 
466,700,000 below the total on September 
1, 1939, and 208,000,000 below the mini- 
mum nominally required under the Re- 
serve Bank of India Act of 1934. In ad- 
dition to the Reserve Bank’s stocks, the 
Government has surplus holdings of ru- 
pee coin estimated at 370,000,000 or 380,- 
000,000 rupees. These holdings are 
deemed ample to meet all likely demands, 
though mint facilities might be overtaxed 
to recoin the Victoria rupees which form 
a large proportion of the surplus silver on 
hand. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, July 3, 24, and 29, 1940.) 

Paper 1-Rupee Notes Issued.—Issuance 
of 1-rupee notes by the Government was 
authorized by an ordinance published in 
a Gazette of India Extraordinary of July 
24. This development refiects the cur- 
rent heavy withdrawals of silver rupees 
from the Reserve Bank. The Bank is 
nominally required to hold a minimum of 
500,000,000 rupees (or one-sixth of total 
assets, whichever is greater) in rupee 
coin. The new measure provides that 
the notes which it authorizes “shall be 
deemed to be included in the expression 
‘rupee coin’ for all the purposes of the 
Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934,” pro- 
viding also that the notes “shall be 
deemed not to be a currency note for any 
of the purposes of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934.” The new issue, in other 
words, is a fiat currency which is not con- 
vertible into rupee coin but is convertible 
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into Reserve Bank notes on demand and 
is legal tender in unlimited amount. 

The weekly statement of the Reserve 
Bank dated July 26, the first issued fol- 
lowing the new ordinance, indicates that 
the Government had turned over to the 
Bank 100,000,000 rupees of the small 
notes, receiving in exchange Reserve 
Bank notes that were utilized to pay off 
an equal amount of advances by the Bank 
to the Treasury. The statement makes 
no distinction between rupee coin and 
rupee notes held in the coin reserve, and 
future statements will therefore throw no 
light on the amount of silver coins held 
by the Bank. 

The Government communiqué an- 
nouncing the 1-rupee-note issue stated 
that the notes had been prepared, but 
not utilized, in 1935 to meet an emer- 
gency, the nature of which was not dis- 
closed. This is believed to refer to the 
silver crisis early in that year, when 
American policy seemed likely to bring 
silver prices in India above the rupee 
melting point. Apparently the Indian 
Government intended to meet the situa- 
tion, if necessary, with a rupee note issue. 
The notes are printed on paper bearing 
as a watermark the head of King George 
V and are 35 inches by 2% inches in size. 
New issues, like the first except for a 
different watermark, are now being 
printed in India, it is stated, and the notes 
may be increased to a more desirable size 
when adequate paper supplies become 
available. 

One-rupee notes had been previously 
issued toward the end of 1917 when the 
silver shortage became acute in India but 
were gradually retired after 1924 follow- 
ing extended discussion. They were 
generally favored in the larger centers of 
population and by the upper and middle 
classes but were not popular in the coun- 
try districts among the masses. Their 
greater cost as compared with rupee coin 
issue apparently swung the scales against 
them. (American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, July 29 and August 1, 1940.) 

Silver Content of Half-Rupee Coin 
Lowered.—The fine silver content of the 
half-rupee coin has been reduced from 
145 to % by a decree published in the 
Gazette of India Extraordinary for July 
26, 1940. The composition of the coin is 
thereby changed from 8212 grains of fine 
silver and 7'2 grains of alloy to 45 grains 
of each. This step, as officially an- 
nounced, is considered desirable to con- 
serve the Government’s silver stocks, 
depleted by the demand for coin for 
hoarding. Quarter-rupee coins were 
similarly debased last April. The new 
half-rupee coins will reportedly be issued 
soon, dated 1940, similar in appearance 
to the existing coins, but with a sharper 
ring. (American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, July 29, 1940.) 

Record Sterling Funds.—Record pur- 
chases of sterling, totaling £72,596,000, 
were made by the Reserve Bank of India 
during the year ended March 31; £64,- 
721,000 of this sum was acquired during 
the last 7 months of this period, following 
the outbreak of war. The nearest ap- 
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proach to the total was in 1936-37 when 
the Bank bought £53,502,000. Most of 
the sterling acquired in 1939-40 is re- 
flected in the rise from 595,000,000 to 1,- 
135,000,000 rupees in sterling securities 
held by the Bank, a gain of 540,000,000 
rupees or about £40,000,000. (Based on 
Report on Currency and Finance for 
1939-40 by the Reserve Bank of India.) 

Repatriation of Sterling Debt—Ster- 
ling debt amounting to £17,092,500 was 
repatriated during the year ended March 
31, 1940. Rupee paper totaling 227,900,- 
000 rupees was created in its place. This 
debt repatriation was made possible by 
the large supply of sterling available to- 
ward the end of 1939. (American Con- 
sulate General, Calcutta, August 5, 1940.) 

The funded debt of the Government of 
India amounted to 4,502,300,000 rupees 
and £280,100,000 on March 31, 1940, 
against 4,379,200,000 rupees and £297,- 
380,000 on March 31, 1939. (Reserve 
Bank of India, Report on Currency and 
Finance for 1939-40.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Patent and Proprietary Medicines: Im- 
port Restrictions Relaxed.—Patent and 
proprietary medicines may be freely im- 
ported into British India from all sources 
provided a true formula is declared on 
the label, and no proprietary interest in 
the formula is claimed, or if the formula 
of the preparation is registered in the 
British Pharmacopoeia, according to an 
announcement by the Import Trade Con- 
troller, Calcutta, September 6, 1940. This 
announcement states that (1) a formula 
is deemed to be true if, without disclosing 
a full and detailed recipe of the ingredi- 
ents, it indicates correctly all potent or 
poisonous substances contained in the 
preparation, together with an approxi- 
mate statement of its composition, and 
(2) if proprietary rights are claimed in a 
brand-mark or trade-mark, but not in the 
formula or method of preparation of a 
medicine, it is not for that reason alone to 
be classified as “proprietary,” and hence 
its importation is not restricted. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Calcutta, Sep- 
tember 11, 1940.) 

Group of Additional Products Made 
Subject to Export License.—Automotive 
parts, coniferous timber, chests, bozes, 
crates, and other containers made from 
coniferous woods, paper and pasteboard, 
wood pulp, iron pyrites, vanadium and 
vanadium ore, coffee, tea, and spices have 
been made subject to export license in 
British India, by a notification published 
June 29, 1940, in the Gazette of India. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta, 
July 3, 1940.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Codes permitted.—Codes that can be 
used in telegrams between India and 
allied or neutral countries admitting 
such codes are not in enemy occupation: 
Acme Commodity and Phrase Code, 
Bentley Second Phrase, Bentley Com- 
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plete, A. B. C. Sixth Edition, Peterson’s 
International Third Edition, Lombard 


Shipping, Lombard General, New Stand- 
ard Three Letter, and New Standard 


Half Word. 
Italy 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Extraordinary Tax on Busi- 
nessmen and Executives.—A new form of 
income tax has recently been legislated 
in Italy. The tax, known as an ex- 
traordinary tax on compensations, will 
vary from 5 to 20 percent, and will be 
levied on all compensations other than 
salaries received by members of boards 
of directors, unlimited (ordinary) part- 
ners, and other executives of commer- 
cial companies. The law, effective as of 
January 1, 1940, is divided into two parts, 
one applying to boards of directors and 
unlimited partners of commercial com- 
panies, and the other referring specifi- 
cally to the compensation of managing 
directors, limited partners, general man- 
agers, technical and business managers, 
of main and branch offices, and em- 
powered representatives of commercial 
companies. Both parts of the law ap- 
ply to foreigners as well as Italians and 
refer to compensations in excess of 10,000 
lire annually or salaries in excess of 
20,000 lire annually. 

Such a tax refers specifically to all 
persons who share, in any form, profits, 
allowances, fees, cash premiums and 
other analogous compensations, and is a 
surtax over and above the regular in- 
come tax. On amounts from 10,000 to 
20,000 lire, the rate is 5 percent; from 
20,000 to 35,000, 10 percent; 35,000 to 
50,000, 15 percent; above 50,000, 20 per- 
cent. In cases where no fixed salary ex- 
ists, or when a Salary does not exceed 
20,000 lire, the first 20,000 are exempt 
from this tax, or any part of such re- 
tributions which are required to make 
up the minimum 20,000 lire. 

The new tax will be paid in the name of 
the company in one installment and 
directly by the companies affected. The 
latter will deduct like amounts from indi- 
viduals concerned. Where companies 
have not charged individuals for the 
amount of taxes paid, the tax will again 
be imposed on the individuals themselves, 
and the companies fined 50 percent of 
the amounts which they fail to deduct 
from the individuals. The companies 
must also declare the total of compensa- 
tions paid under the extraordinary tax, 
the declaration to be returned in the same 
manner as the usual income tax. (Decree 
Law No. 803, published July 15, 1940.) 


Jamaica 
Economic Conditions 


Considering the poor sugar crop, the 
heavy drop in banana exports, and un- 
satisfactory yields or markets of many 
minor crops, conditions in Jamaica con- 
tinue more satisfactory than had been 
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expected. Money spent in relief work 
and in construction of a refugee camp 
near Kingston has been of assistance. 
Considerable sums also have been dis- 
tributed to assist small farmers in raising 
foods which should in time materially 
reduce imports of food necessities. 

Merchants’ stocks remain heavy, par- 
ticularly in hardware and dry goods, but, 
slow as sales are, inventories are being 
gradually reduced. Purchases are being 
limited to necessary replacements; in 
some instances assortments, because of 
import restrictions, are not being main- 
tained. At present, however, there is no 
shortage in essential commodities. 

Banana exports to September 14 
amounted to 4,358,000 stems, compared 
with 15,528,000 stems during the same 
period of 1939. The present rate of 
banana export is a little more than a 
million stems per month. 

No serious difficulty has been caused by 
labor troubles which developed this 
month on Kingston’s docks. 


Exchange and Finance 


Stock Offering—The Government has 
announced an offering of £200,000 312- 
percent local inscribed stock, 1960-65, at 
a price of 99 percent. The money will 
be used for public works and water 
supplies. 

Exchange rates during the month have 
remained unchanged at $4.01 selling and 
$4.0442 buying to the pound. The same 
rates were in effect throughout the month 
of August. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prior Import License Requirements 
Extended to Apply to Imports from All 
Areas —Jamaican import licensing re- 
quirements, under which imports of all 
products from nonsterling areas have 
been subject to license, have been ex- 
tended to apply to all areas, by an order 
of September 11, 1940. Imports from the 
United Kingdom, by parcel post, valued 
at not more than £10 (except foodstuffs, 
beverages, and other articles the impor- 
tation of which is prohibited), are 
exempt from this requirement. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Kingston, Sep- 
tember 16, 1940.) 

[See ComMMERcE Reports for November 
4, 1939, for notice of the earlier import 
licensing requirements. ] 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 
Additional Government-control regu- 
lations, reports that the Burma road 
would be reopened, and announcement 
of an import excess in merchandise trade 
during the last id days of September 
adversely affected business sentiment 
during the week ended October 5. Stock- 


market transactions were reduced. 
Tokyo exchange directors adopted a 
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plan, effective October 4, to restrict the 
nondelivery of sales by instituting a 50- 
percent increase in margin prices and 
stipulating that 50 percent or more of 
the securities handled on a long-term 
basis must be delivered within 10 days, 
while actual deliveries of 50 percent, or 
more, of stocks sold on the short-term 
market must be made within 30 days. No 
alleviation occurred in the tight money 
market. 

The National General Mobilization 
Commission approved 11 draft Imperial 
Ordinances on September 30. The first 
four concern civil-service conscription of 
civilians and seamen, prevention of shifts 
in employment, and control over employ- 
ment of seamen. The others deal pri- 
marily with control over prices and rents 
of land and buildings, orders to financial 
institutions regarding the use of capital, 
control over financing, and revision of 
price-control regulations. Elimination 
of indiscriminate: competition by banks 
and industries and the need for expan- 
sion of industrial production are given 
as the basic reasons for the drafting of 
these ordinances. 

The Cabinet’s Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports that the cost of living for laborers 
and salaried men in Tokyo in September 
declined 2.3 percent and 2.5 percent, re- 
spectively, compared with August, due 
entirely to the downward trend in food 
prices. The average cost-of-living index 
for laborers, however, was 18.6 percent 
over September 1939, while the index of 
salaried men gained 17.7 percent. Sale of 
luxury goods ceased on October 7, with 
some exceptions for sales of stocks on 
hand under the license system. 

The silk market was unusually active 
during the first part of the week ended 
October 5. Export purchases exceeded 
2,000 bales on October 1, representing a 
peak for the past several years. This 
activity is attributed to a temporary de- 
mand induced by the low-stock position 
in the United States. Dealers continue 
discouraged over the generally low con- 
sumption of silk in the United States, 
which totaled only 23106 bales ‘n Sep- 
tember, or 357 bales less than August, 
and 9,168 bales below September 1939. 

The total production of rice in Japan 
proper is placed at 323,169,000 bushels 
by latest Government estimates, repre- 
senting an 8.4-percent decrease from last 
year and a drop of 3.1 percent from the 
last 5-year average. The Korean crop 
estimate shows an increase of 46.1 per- 
cent over last year, with production 
closely approximating the last 5-year 
average. Anxiety prevails over the gen- 
eral rice situation despite the Govern- 
ment’s announced plan to increase its 
purchases substantially and probably buy 
up the entire crop and then institute a 
ration system. 

All gold held by Koreans must be offi- 
cially registered on November 15, follow- 
ing the procedure decided upon in Japan. 
Koreans will be requested to sell all gold 
coins, gold articles, gold foreign currency, 
and other forms of gold to banks and 
other public institutions. Authorities in 
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Tokyo will conduct a final drive to in- 
duce people to surrender their holdings 
voluntarily before enforcing compulsory 
sales. 

The Ministry of Communications, ac. 
cording to reports, has decided to tighten 
control over shipbuilding in order to con- 
serve fuel and shipbuilding materials by 
requiring licenses for construction of any 
ship over 15 meters in length. 

Regulations covering prefectural quotas 
for the supply of lumber required for 
military use, important public works, 
pulp, and for export appear in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of October 2. A Japanese 
timber control company is to be esStab- 
lished out of the existing Japan Lumber 
Industry Association and will be com- 
missioned by the Government to sel] 
lumber collected from various prefec- 
tures. 

The Government has appointed an 
economic mission to French Indochina, 
consisting of 15 members, to leave Kobe 
October 14, to conduct negotiations for 
the purpose of bringing economic rela- 
tions between the two countries close 
together. (Radiogram from American 
Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, October 7, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exports to South Africa Payable in 
Yen.—Payments in yen are required for 
exports to the Union of South Africa, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and 
Bechuanaland, according to a notice is- 
sued to banks in Kobe by the Minister of 
Finance on September 2. Export bills 
must be drawn in yen currency, and it is 
understood that so far as possible pay- 
ments must be made in yen prior to ship- 
ment. (American Consulate, Kobe, Sep- 
tember 4, 1940.) 


Kedah 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Electric Motcrs and Certain Engines: 
Permitted to be Imported Under Li- 
cense.—(See British Malaya.) 


Kenya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Sale Restricted to Supply 
Board.—Sales of raw coffee in Kenya are 
restricted to the local Supply Board, 
which is to contro] its export by terms 
of an order effective July 22, 1940. Un- 
derstood purpose of measure: To im- 
prove foreign market possibilities for 
raw coffee, substantially curtailed by 
various war-trade restrictions. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Nairobi, July 25, 1940.) 


Latvia 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments from Sweden.—See Sweden. 
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Lithuania 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments from Sweden.—See Sweden. 


Malta 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Issue and Regulations—An 
additional issue of £500,000 of paper cur- 
rency was authorized on August 2, divided 
thus: £100,000 in 5-shilling notes; £200,- 
000 in 10-shilling notes; £200,000 in £1 
notes; a total of £1,500,000 authorized 
thus far in 1940. 

Regulations for the prevention of 
hoarding of silver or copper coins was 
issued on August 19. It is no longer law- 
ful for any person to keep in his posses- 
sion any silver currency in excess of £2 
or copper currency in excess of 10 shil- 
lings. Traders may keep on hand £10 of 
silver currency and £2 of copper currency 
for business purposes. The hoarding of 
these coins had increased to the point 
where small transactions became almost 
impossible. ‘(American Consulate, Val- 
letta, August 5, 1940.) 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Peso Continues to Strengthen——The 
peso continued to strengthen during the 
week ended Octcber 5. During 3 days of 
the week the demand for dollars slightly 
exceeded offerings, but during the re- 
mainder of the week small quantities of 
dollars were accumulated. In general, 
the foreign exchange market was very 
quiet with the subsidence of much politi- 
cal agitation. Sufficient dollar exchange 
was available to meet all demands. 
(American Embassy, Mexico City, Octo- 
ber 7, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Exemption Granted New 
Industry —Tax exemption on the estab- 
lishment of a totally new industry, lithog- 
raphy of cellophane and metallic papers, 
and the manufacture of bags of cello- 
phane and metallic paper bags, using 
machinery and special processes, has 
been authorized by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The company is also authorized 
to import machinery free of duty, and to 
import annually free of duty raw mate- 
rial for the manufacture of its products. 
(Diario Oficial, September 13, 1940.) 


Netherlands 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Cargoes in Dutch Vessels —The Neth- 
erland Shipping and Trading Committee, 
Ltd., has issued a circular regarding cul- 
lection of freight on diverted cargoes on 
board Dutch vessels consigned to conti- 
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nental ports and discharged in the United 
Kingdom. The position is thus ex- 
plained: 

(a) In all cases where a department of His 
Majesty’s Government is taking delivery of 
the goods, the ships’ agents shall not be con- 
cerned with the collection of freight, since 
the Accountant General of the Ministry of 
Shipping will pay freight direct to our Com- 
mittee on the British Shipping Pool basis. 
The ships’ agents will as soon as possible 
have to send in their invoice for bill of lading 
freight, if not already paid, and/or all other 
charges still outstanding, to the Trade Sec- 
tion of this Committee. 

(b) In all cases where goods are released 
to private parties against delivery orders is- 
sued by this Committee or by the port agents 
of the Ministry of Shipping, the ships’ agents 
will collect bill of lading freight, if not al- 
ready paid, plus all charges. (Lloyd’s List 
and Shipping Gazette, August 17, 1940.) 


Netherlands 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions continue 
to show improvement, but no unusual rise 
in the levels of production or turn-over 
is expected. Recovery from the crisis 
created by the German invasion of the 
Netherlands has been spotty and future 
developments depend upon conditions in 
international markets. Ability of cer- 
tain crops—such as tobacco and copra— 
to become adjusted to the serious cur- 
tailment in normal outlets is especially 
important. Rough estimates indicate 
that 32 percent of the country’s normal 
exports and 39 percent of its imports have 
been cut off by the war. Recent con- 
ferences within the petroleum industry 
and current conferences between the 
Netherlands Indian Government and the 
Japanese mission now in the Islands may 
alter present business channels. 

Exports to the United States and to 
Asia already are considerably greater 
than in 1939. As the importance of the 
United States to the Netherlands Indian 
market is more fully recognized, an in- 
creasingly large number of inquiries for 
American connections continues to come 
from a wide variety of local firms. The 
future course of nonmilitary purchases, 
however, appears to be largely dependent 
upon dollar balances and willingness of 
local authorities to allow the use of dollar 
exchange. 


Export Markets 


Prices of export crops continued to 
show improvement from mid-August to 
mid-September. The official wholesale 
price index on September 7 stood at 48.7 
against 46.7 approximately one month 
earlier and 50.5 a year previous. 

The decision of the International Rub- 
ber Restriction Committee to.raise the 
export quota for the fourth quarter of 
the current year from 85 to 90 percent 
caused an easier tone in the market. 
Trading has been dull durirfg the past 
month, owing chiefly to wintering of the 
trees. Buying interest, however, is ex- 
tending to include even January—June 
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1941 delivery. August exports of rubber 
totaled 45,817 metric tons, of which 22,294 
tons were eState and the balance native 
rubber, 

The sugar market still is rather dull, 
although sales from mid-August to mid- 
September were better than during the 
preceding 4-week period. The fifth offi- 
cial estimate of the 1940 crop places pro- 
duction at 1,541,730 metric tons. 

Measures for further aid to copra pro- 
ducers are before the Volksraad. Princi- 
pal markets for copra have been cut off by 
the war. Ways and means of improving 
the unsatisfactory position of coffee 
estates also are receiving government 
attention. Export prices, fixed by the 
coffee fund since about mid-August, are 
now approximately 25 percent higher 
than prior to that date. 


Automotive Registrations 


Automotive registration figures cover- 
ing July indicate not only continued 
heavy government buying, but renewed 
interest on the part of private buyers, 
who were hesitant following Germany’s 
invasion of the Netherlands. 

Credits continue available in any 
amounts for large wholesalers, but re- 
main tight for small retailers. Collec- 
tions usually are very promp* from large 
import houses, while remaining slow from 
retailers. 

Import trade of the Netherlands Indies 
in July remained at practically the low 
level of the previous month, amounting 
to 30,100,000 guilders compared with 
29,700,000 guilders in June and with 
45,110,000 guilders in July 1939. The 
loss of the Netherlands as a supplier of 
import products is sharply reflected in 
the trade figures. Bolstered mainly by 
heavy rubber shipments, exports in July 
were the highest since March, amounting 
to 83,100,000 guilders compared with 
68,550,000 in June and with 63,130,000 
guilders in July 1939. (The guilder is 
equal to $0.53 in United States currency.) 
(American Consulate General, Batavia, 
October 7, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Industrial Materials Ezx- 
empted From Import Duty—Exemption 
from Netherland Indian import duties is 
granted on bauxite for petroleum refin- 
ing; potassium nitrate, soda ash, and 
fluorspar for processing gold and silver 
ores; and copper sulphate for petroleum 
refining and processing gold and silver 
ores, effective from September 6, 1940. 
(American Consulate General, Batavia, 
September 20, 1940.) 


New Caledonia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rates of Minimum Tariff Applied to 
Most Imports of Foreign Origin —Rates 
of the minimum import tariff have been 
applied in New Caledonia to all goods of 
foreign origin, except certain articles 
which have been exempted from import 
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duty or made subject to special single 
rates, considerably lower than existing 
minimum rates, by an order of August 10, 
published in the Journal Officiel of New 
Caledonia for August 12-19, 1940. 

{The rates of the minimum tariff al- 
ready applied in New Caledonia on most 
imports from the United States.] 

Special Low Rates or Duty Exemp- 
tions Established for Specified Imports.— 
Among articles exempted from import 
duty by the above-mentioned order of 
August 10, are: Automobiles (except 
pleasure cars) and parts, tires and tubes, 
iron and steel, certain chemicals, phar- 
maceutical products, receptacles of iron 
or steel for compressed or liquefied gas, 
traction engines and road rollers, certain 
agricultural machinery, scythes and 
sickles, nails, tacks, screws, bolts, hinges, 
hooks, rivets, nuts, and other bolt and 
screwmakers’ wares. 

Among the articles on which special 
single rates, lower than the existing 
minimum rates, have been established 
are: Aluminum, certain chemical prod- 
ucts, certain cotton yarns, fabrics and 
knit goods, fabrics of linen, hemp and 
rayon, hats of felt or wool, household 
linens, plain paper and cardboard, paper 
bags, moulded, varnished, or decorated 
cardboard articles, hand and traveling 
bags, certain steam engines, marine en- 
gines, steam pumps, air and gas com- 
pressors and other motors (except auto- 
mobile engines), certain hydraulic ma- 
chines, certain dynamo-electric ma- 
chines, electric apparatus, insulated wire 
and cable for electricity, component parts 
for electrical apparatus, ball bearings, 
tools, wire gauze, and netting, unspecified 
common cutlery, iron or steel tubes, man- 
ufactures of aluminum and of nickel 
and all unspec’fied articles of iron, steel, 
or black sheet iron. 

Cotton Fabrics, Knit Goods and Made- 
Up Articles: Import Quota Restrictions 
for Year 1940 Removed.—Quota restric- 
tions on cotton fabrics, knit-goods, 
clothing, and other made-up articles of 
foreign origin to be imported into New 
Caledonia during the year 1940 have 
been removed, by an order of July 31, 
1940, published in the Journal Officiel of 
New Caledonia for August 5, 1940. Im- 
port licenses continue to be required. 

[See ComMMERCE Reports of January 
20, 1940, for the announcement of im- 
port quotas for 1940 in New Caledonia 
and other French Colonies.] 

Coffee: Export Premiums Fixed for 
Year 1939-40.* 


Newfoundland 
Commercial Law Digests 


War Measures, Emergency Powers.— 
An act of September 20, empowers the 
Governor in Commission to make such 
defense regulations as appear to him 
necessary for securing the public safety, 
the defense of the realm, the mainte- 
nance of public order and the efficient 
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prosecution of the war, and for main- 
taining essential supplies and services, 
and further to make provision for re- 
quiring persons to place themselves, their 
services, and property at the disposal of 
His Majesty as appears expedient for 
any of these purposes. A prescribed fee, 
not exceeding $25, may be charged for 
the grant of any license, permit, or cer- 
tificate required by any regulations. 
(Newfoundland Gazette, September 24, 
1940.) 


New Zealand 


Exchange and Finance 


British Bank Notes——Bank notes is- 
sued by banks in the United Kingdom 
may not be brought into New Zealand, 
except with the consent of the Minister 
of Customs, according to a customs im- 
port prohibition order dated August 23. 
The Minister told the press that the 
measure was adopted primarily to pre- 
vent the use of such notes as may have 
fallen into the hands of the German 
armed forces after the occupation of 
countries in Europe. (American Con- 
sulate General, Wellington, August 30, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement Extended for An- 
other Year (see Canada). 


Transportation and 
Communications 

Plan for Centralization of Oversea 
Shipping—A scheme for the centraliza- 
tion of oversea shipping is reportedly be- 
ing devised. Reason: necessity for most 
rapid turn-round of ships trading be- 
tween New Zealand and the United King- 
dom. The paper “Dominion,” mention- 
ing unavailability of details and uncer- 
tainty as to prospects of adoption by the 
Government, quotes the Minister of Mar- 
keting as stressing the need for avoiding 
so much as an hour’s delay in unloading 
and loading. The Dominion seems likely 
to get all the tonnage needed to take its 
exports away. Additional tonnage will 
probably not be available, but tonnage 
to carry the greater quantity of meat 
produced can be obtained by speeding up 
voyages. All frozen meat produced in 
present season, including carry-over from 
previous seasons, would thus be shipped. 
Estimated production: 340,000 tons. 
Carry-over: 45,000 tons. Total amount 
to be exported: 385,000 tons, or 85,000 
tons more than the United Kingdom had 
originally agreed to purchase. (Lloyd’s 
List and Shipping Gazette, August 20, 
1940.) 


Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Entire Cocoa Crop Reserved for United 
Kingdom for Second Year.—(See Gold 
Coast.) 
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Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


Sharp Rise in Currency Circulation 
Notes and coins in circulation increased 
£P1,865,000 in May, £P1,160,000 in June, 
and £P80,000 in July, reaching a record 
total of £P11,742,000 at the end of the 
latter month. At the same time bank 
deposits declined £P1,750,000 in May, ang 
£P1,476,000 in June, reaching £P14,723,. 
000 on June 30. July bank-deposit figures 
are not yet available. (American Con- 
sulate General, Jerusalem, September 7, 
1940.) 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


Although September turn-over was 
comparatively slow, general conditions 
remained undisturbed. Banks report 
normal collections, no protests, and only 
the average number of requests for ex- 
tensions. 

Construction continued to hold the 
spotlight in economic developments. The 
value of such permits issued in Panama 
City during September was the highest 
of any month in 1940, the total amount- 
ing to $416,200, compared with $316,530 
in August, the previous high month of 
the year. For the first 9 months of 
the year the value of permits in Panama 
City was $2,214,610. Residential and 
apartment-house construction accounted 
for the bulk of the 1940 permits, this type 
of activity having been only slightly re- 
tarded by the rainy season. 

Construction permits issued for Colon 
were more noteworthy than in Panama 
City. During the year’s first 9 months, 
the value of permits issued there for con- 
struction outside the fire area was $350,- 
500, and for the fire district $581,250, 
making a total of $931,750, compared 
with $380,550 in the same 1939 period 
and $410,050 for the entire year 1939. In 
spite of this activity, building in Colon 
has not reached its peak. Much of the 
work now in progress is in rehabilitation 
of buildings that were not totally de- 
stroyed. 

Definite announcement that the trans- 
isthmian highway would be completed 
has aroused great enthusiasm. The 
project will for the first time permit mo- 
tor transportation between the Canal’s 
terminal cities. The approximate 25 
miles needed will be rushed to completion 
by working three shifts. Immediate ef- 
fect: further step up of the already excel- 
lent employment situation. Expected 
permanent result: acceleration of freight 
movement from the Atlantic docks to 
Panama City, expanding trucking busi- 
ness, and encouraged development of the 
now isolated interior of the country. 


Exchange and Finance 


Statement of President Regarding For- 
eign Debt.—The President, in his inaug- 
ural address, made the following 
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statement regarding the foreign debt: 
“Panama has shown its good faith and its 
desire to comply with its obligations by 
putting forth plans and initiating nego- 
tiations for the settlement of the foreign 
debt, but owing to the lack of cooperation 
of the bondholders, it has not, up to the 
present, attained its objective. Our Gov- 
ernment will spare no effort to seek a 
solution for this difficult and serious 
problem, provided the solution does not 
entail obligations that may prove preju- 
dicial to the interests and needs of the 
country.” ‘(American Embassy, Panama, 
October 1, 1940.) 


Peru 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Patente Tax in Provincial 
Districts —Proceeds from the “patente” 
tax belongs to the municipalities in the 
provinces where a profit tax is levied, ac- 
cording to Article No. 104 of Income Tax 
Law No. 7904. 

By a decree of January 27, 1937, the 
“patente” ‘tax could not exceed 250 sols 
in places other than Lima and Callao, 
but was later increased up to 500 sols 
in the provinces of Aroquipa, Cuzco, and 
Chiclayo. 

In accordance with a new resolution 
dated April 27, 1940, the provincial mu- 
nicipalities have been authorized to in- 
crease this tax up to an amount not ex- 
ceeding 112 per thousand (11% percent) of 
the capital nor the limit of 1,000 sols set 
by Law No. 7904, whenever the tax is ap- 
plied to firms whose effective capital is 
100,000 sols or more. If a firm operates 
in various localities, the branch or de- 
pending offices shall pay a maximum 
“patente” tax of 50 percent of the tax 
assessed to the main office. Any contro- 
versies as to the locality which must be 
considered as the main office shall be set- 
tled by the Office of the Director General 
of Taxes. 

Mining, Placer Gold Deposits.—Devel- 
opment of placer gold deposits are to be 
encouraged in Peru. Measures have been 
dictated by the Government to stimulate 
the development of gold placer fields 
throughout Peruvian territory. For this 
purpose, technical, economic, and social 
assistance will be offered by the State 
through a new office known as the Jefa- 
tura General de Lavaderos de Oro (Office 
of the Chief of Gold Placer Deposits) 
under the Director of Mines and Petro- 
leum. 

The new office will organize working 
operations in free zones, as well as in 
places where concessions have already 
been granted; prepare and enforce the 
regulations governing the exploitation of 
placer areas; regulate the transportation 
and trade in placer gold, protecting the 
rights of labor and fiscal interests; ac- 
quire gold at fair prices directly from 
the producers; make surveys of gold- 
bearing districts to determine their im- 
portance and industrial possibilities; con- 
struct roads and landing fields; suggest 
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the introduction of new industries in 
connection with the development of the 
gold areas, and encourage the settlement 
of persons engaged in these activities 
and their families by distributing parcels 
of land. Sanitary services and schools 
will be established, and measures will be 
taker’ to insure permanent food supplies. 
Reportedly the necessary funds have al- 
ready been appropriated to comply with 
the provisions of this decree. (Decree of 
August 23, 1940, La Prensa, August 24, 
1940.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


New Roads.—Road construction allot- 
ments, to be covered by the 1939 excess 
gasoline tax income, have been increased 
2,641,163 soles in addition to the 6,000,000 
sole allotment already announced. With 
the Pan American Highway section in 
Peru nearing completion, the Peruvian 
Council of Ministers plans to extend 
highway construction to centers of nat- 
ural resources. Among intended projects 
are: The Limbani-Upper Inambari and 
the Marcapata-La Croya roads, in the 
Department of Cuzco, which traverse gold 
mining regions; the Sayan-Oyon high- 
way, for the exploitation of coal deposits 
in that region; the Pisco-Castro-Virreyna 
road, from Pisco on the coast to the site 
of the old Santa Barbara mercury mine, 
and the Tingo-Maria-Pucallpa road, con- 
necting the Orient section with water 
transport to the Amazon. (American 
Consulate General, Callao-Lima.) 


Philippine Islands 


Commercial Law Digests 


Installment Sales, Leases of Personal- 
ty.—An opinion by the Supreme Court 
holds that where personal property is 
rented under a lease, containing an op- 
tion of purchase, the transaction is in 
reality an installment sale. The general 
rule thus broadly stated is subject to some 
qualification. 

It is common practice for vendors to 
deliver to purchasers various articles of 
personal property, especially household 
equipment, under an instrument that re- 
sembles a lease. The purchaser usually 
agrees to pay a stipulated rental, in addi- 
tion to a down payment, and in some in- 
stances the sales price of the property is 
recited with a statement that the vendee 
shall have the option to purchase. Where 
an option is included it is also usual 
for the contract to provide that monthly 
rental fees already paid may be credited 
to the sales price of the article. 

The case in question was based on facts 
that are similar. The defendant agreed 
to rent a stove and water heater valued 
at 60 and 90 pesos, respectively. The 
monthly rental for the two items was 
fixed at 9 pesos. The option elause pro- 
vided: “any time before the expiration of 
the terms of this lease, the lessee may 
purchase the said property by paying to 
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the owner, in cash, the full value thereof 
as above fixed, less all payments thereto- 
fore made under this agreement, for the 
use of said property.” 

A total of 52 pesos had been paid by 
the defendant. The property had been 
in his possession for 5 years. Repeated 
demands by the plaintiff for payment 
were ineffective and suit was instituted 
for 267 pesos, covering unpaid monthly 
rental fees, and for the return of the 
property. 

The court of first instance ruled the 
total rental in arrears should be paid and 
ordered return of the property. 

Held on appeal: “We are of the opinion 
and so hold, that when in a So-called 
contract of lease of personal property it 
is stipulated that the alleged lessee shall 
pay a certain amount upon signing the 
contract, and on or before the fifth of 
every month, another specific amount, 
by way of rental, giving the alleged lessee 
the right of option to buy the said per- 
sonal property before the expiration of 
the pericd of lease, which is the period 
necessary for the payment of the said 
amount at the rate of so much a month, 
deducting the payments made by way of 
advance and alleged monthly rentals, 
and the said alleged lessee makes the 
advance payment and other monthly 
instalments, noting in his account and in 
the receipts issued to him that said pay- 
ments are on account of the price of the 
personal property allegedly leased, said 
contract is one of sale on instalment and 
not of lease * * * wherefore, the 
appealed decision is reversed and it is 
held that the contracts entered into be- 
tween the plaintiff and the defendant are 
those of sale on instalment; and the said 
defendant having failed to comply with 
the terms of payment, the plaintiff may 
elect between compliance with or recis- 
sion of the obligation with indemnity for 
damages and interest in either case.” 
(Manila Gas Corporation y. Calupitan, 38 
Official Gazette 2218, August 22, 1940.) 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


Assets in United States “Frozen.”— 
Property of Rumania or any national 
thereof held in the United States on or 
after October 9 was brought under the 
provisions of the President’s Executive 
order of April 10, as amended, by Execu- 
tive order of October 10. The Treasury 
also issued on October 10 an amendment 
to the regulations of April 10, as amended. 
Reports with respect to Rumanian prop- 
erty situated in the United States must 
be filed by November 9. 


Spain 
Commercial Law Digests 


Labor, Subsidy for Unemployed Cotton 
Workers.—A subsidy for temporarily un- 
employed workers in the Spanish cotton 
textile industry has recently been insti- 
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tuted. The excise tax on imported cot- blegram, American Legation, Stockholm, zone, they must be regarded as first-class Ir 
ton, which is to supply funds for the October 10, 1940.) risks, whatever the outcome of the war, an | 
payment of the subsidy, is fixed at a [Nore.—This defense loan was origi- Ships now being constructed at Got- tras 
maximum of 50 centimos (0.50 pesetas) nally announced in an amount of 500.- averken are mostly tankers of large ton- 881, 
per kilogram net weight, according to the 000,000 kronor in 5-year 4-percent bonds nage. Two tankers that were to have yeal 
new order of the Ministry of Labor. This redeemable November 1, 1945. It was been delivered to Norwegian owners (de. 573, 
tax is to be refunded if the raw cotton on placed on the market on May 1 to be livery prevented by occupation of Nor. mal 
which it is imposed is reexported in the sold directly to the public at par.] way) are being taken over by Gotaver- om 
form of manufactured textiles. The Army-Navy Budgets.—The Army and ken, under incorporation as a separate por 
employer is required to advance the sub- Navy have requested increases of 140,- affiliated company, for post-war opera. It 
sidy to his employees, presenting a weekly 000,000 and 112,000,000 kronor, respec- tion. Profits are expected by Gotaver. imp 
claim for reimbursement to the Labor tively, in appropriations for the fiscal ken, as the ships were contracted at pre- plies 
Section of the Subcomisi6én Reguladora year ending June 30, 1942. (Cablegram, war building prices. (American Assist- sam 
del Algodén. Until receipts from the American Legation, Stockholm, October ant Trade Commissioner, Stockholm, was 
excise tax are sufficient to cover payments 10, 1940.) August 12, 1940.) foll 
made, the Labor Section is authorized to or 
obtain credit from the Bank of Spain or Tariffs and Trade Controls ° 
private banks in order to cover its imme- a ieee caeeliaiitiin tar Switzerland + 
igati nection wit ye an at. Mizing Frercen . 
aaar. The Low degre — the Rye Milling Reduced—Wheat Percent- Tariffs and Trade Controls Tur 
Ministry will dissolve the Labor Section es Unchanged.—Minimum percentage ne 2 peri 
and the subsidy system will be discon- of Swedish-grown rye required to be Pe eraping Shae fare ae in 7 
tinued, whenever the causes of its crea- used in rye milled in Sweden has been Same Duty.—Effective September 3, 1940 was 
tion (the current shortage of raw cotton reduced from 90 percent to 10 percent wool fabrics and clothing containing an 102 
with consequent widespread unemploy- (of the mixture of foreign and domestic admixture of over 25 percent but nob £T8 
ment) shall have disappeared. (Decree Stain). The new ratio is to be effective =. than 50 percent by weight of staple £T6 
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the required mixture of flour of Swedish- applied only to admixtures of 25 perc pe pou 
Transportation and grown rye with imported rye flour. It is peg by ae order of August 23, pub- aga 
Communications understood that this change is made lished in Feuille Officielle Suisse du Com- 193! 
in view of the fact that the Swedish aatink Of Aes we tok Ista 
Steamship Line Announces Services to Grain Corporation will be in a position : ee 1: s j t I 
South America.— Reestablishment of to supply foreign rye. wigan a ae 
: , port Duty Established—A supplemen- 
postal, passenger, and cargo service to However, no change has been made in : t duty of 24 fr 100 
Brazil and the River Plate is announced the ratio of domestic to foreign wheat, tary smport Guty ot ancs per N 
; . : nae kilograms has been imposed by Switzer- ma 
by Ybarra y Compania of Seville, owners the basic minimum of 97 percent do- hed aieshal (chamiasit 
of the line “Mediterraneon-Brazil-Plata.”  mestic grain (or flour) remaining un- _—‘/@Nd on methyl alcoho a ter ate |e 
The S. S. Cabo Buena Esperanza was to changed. (American Consulate General, — <n stag preted i: woven a at | 
make its first voyage from Cadiz in Sep- Stockholm, September 3, 1940.) pe a Oy Cee ee “_ 
tember and the S. S. Cabo de Hornos in stipe . 
October. These are the former American Transportation and Methyl alcohol intended for other pur- clee 
ships President Wilson and President Gousmeniostions poses is not subject to the supplementary puk 
Lincoln, purchased several months ago duty. (American Consulate, Zurich, Sep- of / 
following the loss of the S. S. Cabo San Shipbuilding Active—Shipbuilding is tember 9, 1940.) yal 
Antonio. TheS.S. Cabo Santo Tome and one of Sweden’s industries least affected (The regular import duty on methyl sec 
Cabo San Agustin of this company were by the war. Largest factor in industry: alcohol is 3 francs ber 100 kilograms. ) be | 
lost during the Spanish civil war. (Amer- Gotaverken, at Goteborg, fully occupied Numerous Additional Commodities one 
ican Consul, Seville, August 24, 1940.) for past year, with satisfactory backlog Subjected to Special Import Permit Re- cles 
of orders now. Dividend of 8 percent quirement.—Numerous additional prod- pou 
(same as in 1939) was expected to be ucts have been subjected to the require- visi 
Sweden paid for year ended June 30, 1940. ment of a special Swiss import permit, cou 
About 4,100 workers are now employed, by an order of August 29, 1940, effective = 
and Fi compared with 5,000 at last year’s peak. September 10, and published in the 
Exchange Finance Orders on hand are et A cme Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce of acc 
Payments to Baltic States—The re- no new contracts for ships have been August 29. The list includes eggs, certain can 
quirement that payments to Estonia, signed for a long time and some Nor- woods and wood products, certain paper 
Latvia, and Lithuania be made through wegian orders have been canceled. Ships products, certain yarns, certain tools, 
the clearing office of the Riksbank, effec- now being built in Sweden are within certain firearms, printing rolls, plates, s 
tive since July, has been canceled as a the Skagerrak mine fields and cannot and stereotypes, certain instruments and (Se 


result of the signing on September 7 of 
the payments agreement with the U. S. 
S. R. (Cablegram, American Legation, 
Stockholm, October 7, 1940.) 

Discount on Treasury Bills—Two- 
month Treasury bills amounting to 25,- 
000,000 kronor have been sold at a dis- 


be used immediately, but this does not 
discourage operations at the yard. Rea- 
son: anticipated higher prices that these 
new ships will command, after peace 
comes. 

Gotaverken has granted large credits 
to Norwegian shipowners, as have other 


apparatus, and certain chemical prod- 
ucts. 

Goods for Filling Army Grders Subject 
to Prior Permit from Military Depart- 
ment.* 


Turkey 


count rate of 2.6 percent. (Cablegram, Swedish shipyards and some banks; total 

American Legation, Stockholm, October amount: not less than 60,000,000 crowns. Economic Conditions F 

7, 1940.) Practically the entire Norwegian com- lati 
[Note.—At end of August 50,060,000 mercial fleet is chartered by England July foreign trade turn-over the low- Pal 

kronor of 3-month Treasury bills were and is working on such terms that in- est this year, reflected unsettled condi- cou 

sold at a discount rate of 2.89 percent.] terest and amortization on above-men- tions in the Mediterranean. Imports anc 
Defense Loan.—Subscriptions to the tioned debts seem safeguarded. As long amounted to £T3,964,316 (£T13,125,329 in por 

defense loan announced last April have as ships pledged for credits are engaged July 1939) and exports to £T5,027,043 om 


now reached 600,000,000 kronor. (Ca- 


in profitable trades outside the combat 


(£T8,048,893) , 
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In the first 7 months of 1940 there was 
an export balance of £T27,005,670 con- 
trasted with an import balance of £15,- 
$81,786 in the comparable period of last 
year. A heavy drop in imports (£T44,- 
573,890 against £T81,430,135) was pri- 
marily responsible for this trade balance 
shift, although there was a gain in ex- 
ports (£T71,579,560 against £T65,548,349). 

Italy, the principal source of Turkish 
imports in the first 7 months of 1940, sup- 
plied £T7,201,280 (£T6,207,156 in the 
same period of 1939); the United States 
was next, with £T6,813,030 (£T6,834,784) ; 
followed by Germany, £T6,204,215 (£T44,- 
993,966); United Kingdom, £T6,000,851 
(£T4,331,971) ; and Rumania, £T5,259,047 
(£T1,408,813). 

Italy also ranked first as a market for 
Turkish exports during the current 
period, taking £T17,385,437 (£T8 242,342 
in 7 months of 1939); the United States 
was second, with £T9,851,224 (£T3,145,- 
102); followed by the United Kingdom, 
£T8,624,622 (£T1,991,993); Rumania, 
£T6,854,384 (£T1,110,862) ; France, £T6,- 


610,849 (£T,631,402); and Germany, 
£T5,704,641 (£T32,909,824). (Turkish 
pound (‘symbol £T) averaged $0.71 


against $0.79 in the first 7 months of 
1939.) (American Commercial Attaché, 
Istanbul, September 3, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


New Clearing Agreement with Ger- 
many.—Payments for trade with Ger- 
many are to be cleared through accounts 
at the German Clearing Office (Verrech- 
nungskasse) and the Central Bank of 
Turkey, under a new “payments” or 
clearing agreement signed July 25 and 
published in the Turkish Official Gazette 
of August 10, together with a commercial 
agreement of the same date (see Tariffs 
section below). The new agreement will 
be effective until 1 year from the date of 
exchange of ratifications. It fixes the 
clearing rate at RM1.98 per Turkich 
pound and contains usual clearing pro- 
visions for payments by importers in each 
country in their own currency and pay- 
ments to exporters in their own currency 
in chronological order of deposits and in 
accordance with availabilities. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Ankara, August 20, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Commercial Agreement Signed 
(See Germany). 


Union of 


South Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments for Exports.—Revised regu- 
lations for payments for exports provide: 
Payments for exports to sterling-area 
countries may be made in sterling or in 
another sterling-area currency. For ex- 
ports to the United States or Switzerland 
payments must be made either in their 
respective currencies, in sterling from a 
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registered account, in sterling paid in the 
United Kingdom and purchased after 
September 3, 1939, by the buyer of the 
goods from a bank in the Union or in the 
United Kingdom by a sale of United 
States dollars or Swiss francs, or by a 
sterling bill drawn under a credit opened 
by the buyer of the goods with a bank in 
the United Kingdom and registered with 
the Bank of England providing for reim- 
bursement in United States dollars or 
Swiss francs. For exports to the follow- 
ing countries payment should be made in 
sterling from the respective special ac- 
counts: Argentina, Rumania, Sweden, 
Brazil, Hungary, Portugal and posses- 
sions, Greece, and Peru. For exports to 
the following countries payment should 
be made in sterling obtained from an 
authorized bank within the respective 
country: Belgian Congo, Ruandi-Urundi, 
French Empire (except France, Corsica 
Algeria, Tunisia, and French Morocco), 
Canada and Newfoundland (payment 
may also be made in Canadian dollars). 
Payment for exports to the Netherlands 
East and West Indies should be made in 
sterling or in Java or Curacao guilders. 
Payments for exports to other countries 
may be made in sterling. These regula- 
tions also apply to South West Africa. 
(Notice of Barclay’s Bank, D. C. O.. 
London.) 

Second War Budget Presented.—The 
second war budget of the year was pre- 
sented to Parliament on August 28 and 
provides for additional expenditures of 
£32,938,010, of which the loan funds will 
provide £23,615 830. New taxes, it is esti- 
mated, will provide £4,825,000 and the 
existing revenue sources the additional 
£4,497,180. Principal new taxes: 20 per- 
cent increase in income tax but without 
a corresponding increase in the Provin- 
cial tax; increase of 3d. per gallon on 
gasoline, 4% d. on inland letter postage, 
6d. on the companies’ tax, 2 percent on 
gold mines, 6d. on diamond companies; 
increases in customs and excise duties on 
spirits, beer, cigarettes, motor and bDi- 
cycle tires and tubes, and yeast. 

Total estimated expenditure for the 
year ending March 31, 1941, is now £112,- 
266,392, largest in Union history. About 
£46,000,000 is for defense. Of the total 
expenditures, £47,204,830 will be taken 
from the Loan Account, but the Minister 
of Finance states that because of certain 
receipts in this account Only £30,326,000 
will have to borrowed; £12,000,000 will be 
obtained from the Public Debt Commis- 
sion and £18,326,000 from the public. 

The sale of Union Loan Certificates ap- 
peared to be a success, as about £1,800,000 
were sold in the first 3 months. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Johannesburg, 
September 3, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Income Taz Rate Increase.— 
A 20-percent increase in normal income 
and supertax rates and an advance of 
6 pence per pound on the companies tax 
and on diamond mines effective immedi- 
ately were among the proposals contained 
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in the second budget of the year pre- 
sented by the Minister of Finance on 
August 28, 1940. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Johannesburg, Sep- 
tember 3.) 

The effect of these increases, stated on 
a percentage basis, will be to advance the 
maximum normal rate from 10 to 12 per- 
cent, the maximum supertax rate from 
25 to 30 percent, the companies rate from 
12.5 to 15 percent, and the rate on dia- 
mond mines from 15 to 17.5 percent. (See 
COMMERCE Reports of August 24, 1940, 
p. 721, for additional details on basic 
rates.) 

Courts, Procedure—Rules affecting 
procedure in cases before the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court were in- 
stituted on July 19, 1940, by the Chief 
Justice, in accordance with Section 107 
of the South Africa Act, 1909. The rules 
apply to cases on appeal, provide for the 
manne~ in which appeals may be per- 
fected and extablish four terms of Court: 
from March 1 to March 31, from April 
16 to May 15, from September 15 to Oc- 
tober 30, and from November 15 to De- 
cember 14. A schedule of costs and at- 
torney’s fees is also created by the rules. 
(Government Gazette, July 19, 1940.) 


U.S.S. R. 


Economic Conditions 


Labor Discipline in Machine-Tractor 
Stations 


The value of the machine-tractor sta- 
tions in making the U. S. S. R. a highly 
mechanized agricultural country, cannot 
be overestimated. In the first half of 
this year alone the MTS worked 247 100,- 
000 acres with tractors, and almost half 
the harvest will be reaped with combines. 
To man and service these machines, hun- 
dreds of thousands of peasant boys and 
girls have learned to drive tractors, com- 
bines, and motorcars, or to be mechanics: 
there are now 1,500,000 trained tractor 
drivers and several hundred thousand 
combine operators. 

Most of these young people have proven 
conscientious and efficient, saving by 
their work the labor of millions of peas- 
ants and horses working with antiquated 
tools and machines; a number of them 
have hung up records for plowing or 
reaping that stand as goals for all to 
attempt to reach. But there are also a 
number of idlers and habitual absentees, 
who in the heat of the work abandon 
their machines and go job hunting for 
work that promises higher pay. To re- 
place them it is necessary to use unskilled 
men, with consequent harm to the ma- 
chines and delay in the work. During 
the last 2 years 110,000 tractor drivers 
and almost 30,000 combine. cperators, all 
trained by the Government, walked out 
on their jobs in this way. ( 

To control and punish such elements, 
a new decree, of July 18, forbids wilful 
abandonment of work by tractor drivers 
and combine operators attached to the 
MTS, making applicable to these men all 
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the restrictions of the decree of June 26 
relating to labor in industry. Now of- 
fenders among MTS employees will be 
subject to prison sentences of 2 to 4 
months, or correctional labor at their 
regular jobs, with reduction of wages up 
to 25 percent, for 6 months. 

This decree received enthusiastic sup- 
port from the conscientious workers. It 
will aid not only them but also the agri- 
cultural organs, which have had the task 
of training tractor drivers and combine 
operators, only to have them leave their 
jobs for other work. Skilled mechanics 
have been similarly affected. These or- 
gans, as well as the heads of collective 
farms, must not, however, neglect their 
duty to take good care of these workers, 
to serve them during their work in the 
fields, and to avoid giving them any ex- 
cuse to stop working because of bad con- 
ditions. Now that the intensive period 
in gathering the harvest has begun, dur- 
ing which combines must be operated at 
least 16 hours a day, the loafers must be 
punished, say Soviet authorities, but the 
good workers, who are in the majority, 
must be well taken care of and rewarded 
when they exceed their work quotas. 
(From Izvestia, July i9, 1940, Soviet 
official sources.) 

Quality of Production in Soviet Indus- 
try—Against the production of low 
quality and unfinished goods, as well as of 
those that do not come up to the stand- 
ards of size etc. set, a decree of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S. S. R., dated 
July 10, 1940, is directed. Failure to 
maintain the manufacturing specifica- 
tions is to be regarded as a crime, for 
which the highest officials of a concern 
may be punished by the courts with pri- 
son sentences of 5 to 8 years. 

Newspaper comment on the decree 
approves its provisions, calling attention 
to the fact that the U. S. S. R. possesses 
ample supplies of all materials, power, 
equipment, and skilled labor to insure the 
quality of its industrial products being 
of the highest. 

Many plants and factories turn out only 
first-quality goods; it is therefore the fault 
and responsibility of the heads of an enter- 
prise if its products fall short in quality. If 
such goods, therefore, are allowed to be sold, 
it is a crime against the State, injuring the 
socialist economy, the interests of the people, 
and the defensive power of the country. The 
Government has demanded that all possible 
effort be made to improve the quality of 
Soviet products. Disregard of this injunc- 
tion has led to the output of a large propor- 
tion of “seconds” and rejects, as is shown in 
numerous instances, involving watches, tez- 
tile goods, furniture, etc. Another evil is to 
ship a machine, for instance, with parts miss- 
ing, causing delay until they can be supplied. 
In other cases a machine, say a tractor, will 
be complete, but some part, made of poor 
material, will break, and put the whole ma- 
chine out of commission. Under modern 
industrial conditions the careful observance 
of standards of quality, size, clearances, etc., 
is imperative if machines are to work satis- 
factorily. If coal, for example, is shipped 
mixed with dirt, if high grade steels are made 
contrary to alloy standards, great harm may 
be done. 

There are evidently heads of factories and 
plants who do not check their products for 
quality, and do not apply the necessary meas- 
ures of technical control, being content to 
turn out large quantities of goods, even if a 
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large part is rejected. A concern that uses 
State money, gets credit from the bank, hires 
workers, uses raw materials, only to turn out 
second-class goods, is retarding the economic 
growth of the country, as well as wasting the 
people’s money. 

The decree published today holds the direc- 
tor, the chief engineer, and the heads of the 
divisions of technical control responsible for 
the production by an enterprise of below- 
grade, incomplete, or nonstandard goods, and 
punishes them with prison sentences. It is 


. Well known that if production processes are 


properly organized, labor discipline is main- 
tained, and loafers and idlers are eliminated, 
quality standards can be maintained; but if 
the technical inspection is careless, defective 
goods are turned out. The divisions of 
technical control have therefore a particu- 
larly responsible role to play; the heads of 
these have great powers, to protect the rights 
of the State, to prevent the production of 
rejects. They are therefore made equally 
responsible with the director and chief engi- 
neer, and are subject to the same punishment. 
(From Moscow “Pravda,” July 13, 1940, Soviet 
official source.) 

Soviet Port in Far East.—Construction 
of a new port on the Tatar Straits in 
the Far East, at a place now called 
Sovietskaya Gavan (Soviet Port), was 
begun several years ago. Developing 
into an active shipping center, visited by 
many ships, the port has its own ship 
repair yard, lumber mill, fisheries, flour 
mills, canning factory, and cold-storage 
warehouse. Since 1926 Sovietskaya 
Gavan has grown from a fishing village 
of 241 inhabitants to a town of 10,000, 
with modern hospitals, schools, and 
clubs. Nearby truck gardens supply the 
town with vegetables. Some grains are 
also raised. As a port, Sovietskaya 
Gavan appears destined to play a large 
part in Arctic development. (From: 
Moscow “Pravda,” July 15, 1940, Soviet 
Official source.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Soviets Raise Capital—The Commis- 
sariat for Finance of the U. S. S. R. 
announces that on July 20, public sub- 
scriptions to the Federal loan of the 
Third Five Year Plan, issue of the third 
year, reached a total of 9,310,839,000 
rubles, thus exceeding the original 
amount of the loan, 8,000,000,000 rubles, 
by 1,310,839,000 rubles. Subscriptions to 
this loan were closed on July 20. (From: 
Moscow “Izvestia,” July 23, 1940, Soviet 
official source.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 

Operations in the Soviet Arctic in 
1940—After a successful season in 1939, 
during which the freight and passenger 
transport plan was exceeded, the Soviet 
fleet, especially ice breakers, continued 
to work in the White and Polar Seas, and 
attended to such repairs as were neces- 
sary before the opening of the 1940 sea- 
son while they were on the move, or 
during their short stays in port. They 
are now ready to start operations, as 
is the fleet of river craft on Siberian 
rivers. 

Plans for 1940 include the movement 
of machines and equipment, building 
materials, industrial consumption goods 
and foodstuffs, as well as thousands of 
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workers, from both East and West to 
the mouths of the different rivers ang 
then southward on these rivers, which 
reach deep into the continent. Outward 
cargoes will consist of timber and lum- 
ber, coal, furs, and other materials, 
shipped to the European parts of the 
Union. Parts of the fleet will make two 
trips to Tiksi Bay, which is the half- 
way point of the Great Northern Sea 
Route. Others will make one trip the 
whole length of the route, eastward or 
westward. 

Simultaneously with the transport op- 
erations, scientific research work of every 
kind will be carried on: Special expedi- 
tions for hydrographic surveys, ice pa- 
trol, taking soundings, and setting buoys 
and navigation marks, will be sent out. 
Ice breakers accompanying convoys of 
ships, and others operating on special 
detail, will also carry scientific expedi- 
tions. So much work of this type has 
already been done that it can be fol- 
lowed up at much smaller expense by 
combining scientific investigation with 
regular transport work. 

The present objective is to push the de- 
velopment, already well under way, of the 
Northern Sea Route to the point where 
it becomes an ordinary commercial ship- 
ping route, on which goods and passen- 
gers may be transported at normal cost. 
The Government has spent huge sums on 
this project, and all operations are still 
very costly, including the industrial work 
already undertaken, such as mining of 
coal. It is believed possible, however, to 
regularize ship movements on the route 
itself and the Siberian rivers, and to re- 
duce freight and insurance rates, by 
niaking labor more productive, by econ- 
omizing on materials and fuel, and treat- 
ing the whole undertaking as a business 
proposition. Chief stumbling block last 
year was the ports, where delays in load- 
ing, and bunkering, reached a high point. 
Such delays are particularly bad on this 
route, where every hour is precious. For 
this reason the first cargoes will include 
conveyors, cranes, and other loading ma- 
chinery, which will be immediately set up 
and put to work. It will be a great help 
if the crews of the ships assist in loading 
and unloading operations, to save time; 
some do it, but the practice should be 
universal. Fuel is already available for 
bunkering, particularly the Norilsk and 
Sangara mines; the use of Donets coal 
is no longer necessary. But the local 
coal must be carefully sorted, and regular 
shipments and stocks must be main- 
tained. 

It is expected that ice conditions this 
year will be difficult, and that great de- 
mands will therefore be made on the 
Polar workers, on ships and on land. It 
is expected, however, that these workers, 
by united effort, can overcome all diffi- 
culties, and complete their assignments 
without accident, either on water or in 
the air, where planes will play an impor- 
tant part in scouting for ice and other 
movements, in cooperation with the fleet. 
(Source: Moscow “Pravda,” July 13, 
1940, Soviet official sources.) 
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Soviet Arctic is Navigated by More 
Than 100 Ships——More than 100 ships 
are plying the seas of the Soviet Arctic 
during the present navigation season. 
Navigation in the Arctic this year, ac- 
cording to N. P. Stepanov, of the Marine 
Department of the Northern Sea Route 
Administration, is being run on commer- 
cial lines. The Northern Sea Route is 
becoming a waterway connecting the 
Soviet West with the Soviet East. Re- 
turn freights and interport shipments are 
mounting. Vessels returning now carry 
commercial cargo from the Arctic for 
ports en route; no ballast, as formerly. 
Coal is being shipped this year from Arc- 
tic ports in large consignments. Produc- 
tion of coal in the Far Northern districts 
of the U. S. S. R. has increased so much 
that last year practically the entire fleet 
of the Northern Sea Route was run on 
Arctic coal. Now the Sangara mines on 
the Lena River, the Norilsk mines on the 
Yenisei, and the Ziryansk mines on the 
Kolyma River not only produce coal suffi- 
cient for all vessels plying Arctic waters 
but are supplying neighboring districts 
with considerable quantities. With ex- 
isting collieries stepping up their output, 
prospecting has brought to light in Arctic 
regions new deposits of coal and other 
fuel. Coming years will see the ship- 
ment of large quantities of fuel to other 
industrial regions. Prospecting for fuel 
and the production of fuel in the Far 
North is being carried out extensively by 
the Northern Sea Route Administration. 
(Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette, Au- 
gust 20, 1940.) 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions remain 
unchanged, major attention being given 
to maintaining production and trade as 
a result of air-raid conditions. 

The Board of Trade Index of retail 
trade in August was 10.8 percent higher 
on a value basis than for August 1939. 
The comparison, however, is affected by 
price increases, disturbed conditions in 
both periods, and the smaller sample on 
which the latest figures are based. Au- 
gust’s total volume was less than July’s, 
which was unusually low. Higher value 
sales were recorded for August (in com- 
parison with a year earlier) in all main 
commodity groups and in all districts ex- 
cept Central and West-End London and 
South England, where decreases reflected 
the emergency evacuation. Advance 
purchases of coal for stock purposes was 
an important factor in the increase. 
Total sales for January—August are re- 
ported to have been 5.9 percent higher 
in value than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1939. 

The Government’s decision to intro- 
duce a compulsory war-risk insurance 
scheme (with Government guaranty if 
necessary), retroactive to the beginning 
of the war, covering fixed property and 
movable plant, such as machinery, not 
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included in existing insurance schemes 
was received with satisfaction. Enabling 
legislation is expected to be introduced 
immediately, probably along the general 
lines of the existing commodity-insur- 
ance scheme. Total net premiums col- 
lected under the latter plan up to October 
1 have amounted to nearly £40,000,000, 
according to an official statement. The 
amount of claims has not been disclosed. 

New draft regulations providing for in- 
creased unemployment assistance have 
been laid before Parliament. Increased 
payments are expected to begin early in 
November. Allowances for families and 
dependents of persons in military service 
are also raised as a partial offset to the 
mounting cost of living and higher wages 
of civilian workers. 

Commodity control changes include a 
licensing and control order for the manu- 
facture and sale of condensed milk, an 
order restricting the use of wheat in 
feeding-stuffs, the institution of control 
schemes and maximum price schedules 
for oats and barley, the imposition of a 
maximum wholesale price schedule for 
imported honey, an increased price 
schedule for eggs, and a revised control 
and price order for dried peas, beans, and 
lentils. The chief revision in the last- 
mentioned order has to do with the fixing 
of a maximum retailers’ margin on a 
sliding scale. (American Embassy, Lon- 
don, October 11, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Developments.—Liquidation 
of certain outstanding foreign-exchange 
transactions was provided in a notice of 
the Bank of England of September 10. 
All foreign-exchange contracts in the 
London market, expressed in belgas, 
French francs, Dutch guilders, or Nor- 
wegian kroner were legally abrogated 
where there is conclusive proof that no 
foreign currency was paid or received in 
respect of any such contract. These con- 
tracts are to be treated as canceled con- 
tracts when they mature. All contracts 
in which there is no conclusive proof of 
payment or receipt are to be maintained 
in a state of “suspended animation.” 

Arrangements whereby transactions 
with Uruguay are financed through, spe- 
cial accounts have been operative since 
September 16. Transfers from existing 
sterling accounts to the special account 
may be made without prior permission 
of the Bank of England provided a re- 
quest for such transfer has been received 
from the customer concerned. Under no 
circumstances may transfers be made 
from the special account to existing ster- 
ling accounts. Individuals in Uruguay 
may open sterling-area accounts. 

Residents of the sterling area may not 
obtain life-insurance policies in foreign 
currency, and no insurance may be 
switched from sterling to a foreign cur- 
rency. Pre-war insurance policies in a 
foreign currency may be continued in the 
original currency. Nonresidents of the 
sterling area may insure in foreign cur- 
rency but may not switch from existing 
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sterling policies. No provisions should 
be made in new sterling policies for loans 
in foreign currency. (Official notices.) 


Tariffs and Trade Contrcis 


Chrome Tanned Leather: Import Duty 
Reduced.—The United Kingdom Treas- 
ury has announced the reduction of im- 
port duty from 30 percent to 20 percent 
ad valorem on chrome tanned leather. 
Specifically, the reduction applies to the 
following types: Bored and willow calf, 
boxed and willow sides, and other chrome 
tanned calf, kip, and hide leather im- 
ported in sections or pieces weighing less 
than 4 pounds each. (American Em- 
bassy, London, October 4, 1940.) 

Open General Licenses for Specified 
Products Revoked: Individual Import 
Licenses Now Required.—The open gen- 
eral license covering the importation into 
the United Kingrom from all countries of 
wire drawing dies of diamond or metallic 
carbide has been revoked, effective Octo- 
ber 9, as announced by the United King- 
dom Board of Trade. The order further 
provides for cancelation of the open gen- 
eral licenses applicable to cotton waste 
imported from Egypt and Anglo Egyptian 
Sudan as well as postage stamps imported 
from Eire. 

From the effective date of the order, 
October 9, all imports of the above com- 
modities are subject to the individual im- 
port license requirement. (Cablegram 
from American Embassy, London, Octo- 
ber 9, 1940.) 

Coffee: Importation Prohibited from 
Non-Empire Sources.* 


Commercial Law Digests 


Insurance, War-Risk Compensation 
for Damage to Property.—In place of the 
war-risk insurance scheme for war dam- 
age to fixed and certain other kinds of 
property in the United Kingdom, the 
British Government has adopted a 
scheme for the payment of compensation 
in respect to such damage after the close 
of hostilities and in the light of the Gov- 
ernment’s financial position at that time. 

The Government’s compensation 
scheme does not extend to property be- 
longing to local (municipal) authorities 
or to public utility undertakings. A 
circular issued August 17, by the British 
Ministry of Health, states, however, that 
the position as to compensation for dam- 
age to such property will be specifically 
considered after the end of the war. In 
the meantime, in the event of damage to 
properties of local authorities and public 
utility undertakings with which the 
Ministry of Health is normally concerned, 
the Ministry desires to be furnished im- 
mediately with full information in order 
that a record of the damage may be 
prepared and available when required for 
consideration of such compensation as 
may be allowable. The various authori- 
ties concerned have accordingly been 
requested to furnish certain specified 
information to the Ministry insofar as it 
is relevant to any individual case of 
damage. War damage for this purpose is 
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defined by the Ministry as “physical dam- 
age to property caused by enemy action, 
or in repelling enemy action, or in re- 
pelling an imagined attack by the enemy, 
or by measures taken to avoid the spread- 
ing of the consequences of such damage.” 
(American Commercial Attaché, London, 
August 23, 1940.) 

Insurance, War-Risk, Cotton.—To re- 
move certain misunderstandings as to 
conditions under which increased value 
on cotton is insurable under the Govern- 
ment scheme and to secure greater uni- 
formity in regard to the clauses which 
shall govern insurance of increased value, 
terms of standard clauses for future use 
have been agreed upon. A copy of the 
standard clauses may be inspected on 
application to the Secretary, Manchester 
Cotton Association, Manchester, England. 
(Manchester Cotton Association, August 
31, 1940.) 

Insurance, War-Risk Policies —The 
Board of Trade has issued an order 
amending the prescribed policy form for 
insurance of commodities under the 
official war-risk commodity insurance 
scheme, by providing that the liability of 
the Board of Trade under such policy 
shall not exceed in the aggregate in any 
one week the sum insured under the 
policy for that week. A further amend- 
ment provides that the liability of the 
Board of Trade under the standard policy 
shall be reduced by the amount of any 
loss or damage which may occur under 
the terms of the policy after the happen- 
ing of any such loss or damage. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, London, August 19, 1940.) 

Insurance, War-Risk Rates—Com- 
modity insurance rates for war-risk 
which have been one-fourth of 1 percent 
per month have been extended for an 
additional 3-month period—September 
3-December 3, 1940. ‘(American Em- 
bassy, London, August 23, 1940.) 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


$6,000,000 for American Products.— 
The Bank of the Republic has granted 
$1,954,000 of controlled exchange and 
$4,081,000 of free exchange for imports 
from the United States in the period 
from October 1940 to January 1941, in- 
clusive. These exchange quotas will be 
used to cover the importation of the 
following products, in the amounts indi- 
cated (in thousands of dollars): 

Controlled exchange: Pharmaceutical 
and chemical products, 135; raw ma- 
terials used in combating pests, 120; cer- 
tain materials for packing houses, 240; 
vegetable seeds, 9; printing-press inks 
and parts, 70; surgical implements, 15; 
iron bars, sheets, and hoops, 332; metal 
ingots, 58; fence wire, 39; agricultural 
machinery and parts, 176; printing-press 
machinery, 13; electrical material other 
than fixtures, 19; parts for industrial 
machinery, 84; industrial machines, 80; 
raw materials of first category, 324; 
merchandise of first category, 180; raw 
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materials of second category, 48; tools, 
12. 

Free exchange: Iron bars, sheets, and 
hoops, 178; metal ingots, 32; fence wire, 
21; agricultural machinery and parts, 
95; printing-press machinery, 7; elec- 
trical material other than fixtures, 10; 
parts for industrial machinery, 126; in- 
dustrial machines, 120; raw materials of 
first category, 756; merchandise of first 
category, 720; raw materials of second 
category, 192; tools, 48; lubricants, 200; 
unspecified construction materials, 240; 
lumber, 90; automotive parts, 270; leaf 
tobacco, 40; merchandise of second cat- 
egory, 660; merchandise of third cate- 
gory, 276. Until further notice only 20 
percent of the last two items will be 
available for distribution. 

Instructions will presumably soon be 
issued by the exchange-control author- 
ities giving the dates within which the 
applications for exchange will be re- 
ceived. (American Legation, Monte- 
video, October 10, 1940.) 

Additional Public-Debt Bonds to be 
Unified —Certain specified Public-Debt 
Peso bonds, which were not included in 
the conversion of 1937, were given a 
period of 10 days in which they could 
be exchanged for Internal Debt 5 Percent 
Conversion Bonds of 1937, Series C, ac- 
cording to decrees of September 13 and 
16. The bonds affected are: Deuda Ex- 
terna 5% Oro de 1919, Ferrocarril de La 
Paloma a Rocha, Emprestito 5% de 1914, 
Deuda Internacicnal Brasilera, Empre- 
stito Brasilero, Deuda Titulos a Ubicar 
Tierras Fiscales 1912, Bonos de Garantia 
del Ferrocarril Uruguayo del Este. The 
bonds of Series C Conversion Bonds will 
be increased to meet the new demands. 

The Internal Debt 5 Percent Conversion 
Bonds, 1937, to be issued in accordance 
with the present decrees, are to be ex- 
empt from the tax on ccupons imposed 
by law of September 26, 1933, and from 
all other existing charges or any that 
might be created. They will also have 
all the guaranties granted by the State 
regarding bond issues and will be ad- 
mitted, at their nominal value, as secu- 
rities or deposits in favor of the State. 

In 1937, when the Direccion de Crédito 
Publico undertook the conversion of In- 
ternal Government and Municipal bonds, 
from a total of 386,649,000 pesos, only 
968,000 had to be bought in. Under the 
present decrees, of 7,400,000 pesos repre- 
senting the total amount to be converted, 
7,100,000 pesos have thus far been pre- 
sented for voluntary conversion. Sev- 
eral banking institutions have requested 
that the period for presenting bonds for 


conversion be extended, as many such 


bonds are held abroad and their owners 
have not had time to take advantage of 
this offer. The decision of such holders 
is expected to be favorable. (American 
Legation, Montevideo, September 27, 
1940.) 

Public Works Program for 1940 and 
1941.—The Uruguayan public-works pro- 
gram for 1940 and 1941 was published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 21, 1940. 
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The law (dated September 4) authorizes 
the Executive Power to spend 19,990,000 
pesos, 10,000,000 of which is to be deriveq 
from profits from the sale of foreign ex. 
change and 11,226,000 from public-debt 
bonds. 

The funds are to be expended as fol. 
lows (in thousands of pesos): (a) Archi. 
tecture, 7,535; (b) roads, 7,861; (c) 948: 
(d) hydrographic work, 1,204; (e) rail- 
roads, 1,962; (f) topography, 30; (9) na- 
tional telegraph and police telephone sys- 
tems, 200; (h) general expropriations, 
30; (i) projects deemed indispensable by 
the Ministry of Public Works, 220; total, 
19,990. 

To insure the 10,000,000 pesos to be 
obtained from exchange profits, the Ex. 
ecutive will retain monthly 27 percent 
of the total exchange profits. Should 
this result in more than the amount spec- 
ified, the bond issue will be reduced ac- 
cordingly, but should the profits thus ob- 
tained be less than the amount required, 
then the issue may be increased. (Ameri- 
can Legation, Montevideo, September 23, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paper Scrap: Import Duty Temporar- 
ily Reduced.—Paper scrap is included 
within the raw materials section of the 
Uruguayan tariff, to be subject only to 
a surtax of 4 percent of the C. I. F. Monte- 
video value, for a 6-month period begin- 
ning September 1, according to a resolu- 
tion of August 30, published in the Diario 
Oficial, September 7, 1940, Montevideo. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation Continues Diffi- 
cult—Demands for dollars continue in 
excess of the banks’ ability to supply 
them, with no relief in sight. Applica- 
tions for dollars over the counter have 
been mounting; though these have been 
met chiefly for regular clients, at least 
one bank has found it necessary to re- 
duce the $100 limit per person in order to 
accommodate more requests for dollars. 
(American Consulate, Caracas, October 
2, 1940.) 

Reduction in Government Expendi- 
tures —Budget reductions for 1940-41 
were instituted by Presidential decree of 
September 30, after a press discussion 
stressing economies necessitated by 
world events. Salary reductions on a 
sliding scale are to be applied to particu- 
lar brackets. Reductions in_ specific 
items are listed. Budget estimate for 
current fiscal year (Gaceta Oficial, July 
1, 1940): 344,515,000 bolivares. Reduc- 
tions in expenditures decreed (applying 
from October 1) will constitute, say press 
reports, a saving of 33,000,000 bolivares. 

The salary-cut total is unascertainable 
because of the lack of any list of Govern- 
ment employees. It is therefore impos- 
sible to calculate the items that consti- 
tute the saving of “around 33,000,000 
bolivares” mentioned in a Caracas news- 
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paper. Specific items listed in the Gaceta 
Oficial of September 30, 1940, against 
which are set revised allotments for the 
g months of the fiscal year remaining 
from October 1, total 61,507,000 bolivares, 
or 6,834,000 a month; original allotments 
for such items, taken from the original 
pudget estimate, total 105,209,000 boli- 
vares for 12 months, or 8,767,000 a 
month; difference in monthly figures: 
1,933,000 bolivares, indicating a saving of 
17,397,000 for the fiscal year on these 
items alone. Lacking exact data on ex- 
penditures through. September 30, one 
may assume that the difference between 
17,397,000 bolivares and the over-all sav- 
ing of “around 33,000,000 bolivares for 
the fiscal year” is the amount by which 
salaries have been reduced. 

Since Venezuela’s budget during the 
past several years has been heavy in com- 
parison with the country’s population 
and economic development, reduction in 
expenditures seems logical. Statistics on 
Government revenue during 1940 are not 
available, but customs collections at La 
Guaira, principal port of entry, through 
August were extraordinarily high; pre- 
liminary September estimates show a 
sharp drop. The Minister of Finance 
notes that for many months the Euro- 
pean conflict had affected Venezuela’s 
economic situation only slightly but that 
during September the impact was rather 
marked. ‘(American Embassy, Caracas, 
October 3, 1940.) 

Exchange.— The exchange situation 
has not visibly altered for some weeks. 
Demands for dollars are still too heavy 
to be met. No dollars have been made 
available to the banks beyond the weekly 
quota, and collections are still in arrears. 
(American Consulate, Caracas, Septem- 
ber 25, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Industrial Property, Distribution of 
Premiums Restricted—The offering of 
premiums such as money, coupons, and 
sundry articles, in connection with the 
sale of powdered milk, is prohibited by 
Resolution of the Ministry of Health and 
Social Welfare (Ministerio de Sanidad y 
Asistencia Social) , which appeared in the 
Gaceta Oficial of September 27, 1940. 

Manufacturers and agents are pro- 
hibited from offering any kind of premi- 
ums which may be construed as an in- 
ducement to consume their products for 
reasons other than their properties and 
quality. The Resolution will become ef- 
fective on January 1, 1941, and trans- 
gressors will be penalized in conformity 
with the National Sanitary Law (Ley de 
Sanidad Nacional). (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Caracas.) 


International 


Transportation and 
Communications 
Tanker Pool Makes Eleventh Distribu- 
tion.—A further distribution, for the 
eleventh accounting period, of 7'2 per- 
cent was decided upon at a council meet- 
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ing of the International Tanker Owners’ 
Association (the Tanker Pool). A dis- 
tribution of 191% percent has previously 
been made for this period; total distribu- 
tion: 27 percent. A distribution of 27 
percent also has been fixed for the twelfth 
accounting period; this will be paid 
shortly and will reportedly be the final 
distribution of the Tanker Pool for the 
duration of the war. Operations of the 
Pool have been suspended during the war, 
though the scheme itself remains in being 
and can again be brought into operation 
by a meeting of the council. (Lloyd’s List 
and Shipping Gazette, August 17, 1940.) 





Trade-Mark Applications 


Further information regarding the fol- 
lowing trade-marks may be obtained 
from the Division of Commercial Laws. 

Argentina.— The following trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
September 24, 1940, have been reported 
by the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, September 27, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in Ar- 
gentina before October 28, 1940. 





| Class 


— 


13 
Penko MO IOC PI TELL 1 
Pickford jet eekewiar 16 
Derby ie we iowa 21 


Trade-mark 


Colonial 





Brazil—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Official Gazette of Sep- 
tember 18 to 25, 1940, inclusive, have 
been reported by the office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, Oc- 
tober 4, 1940. Opposition to the regis- 
tration of these trade-marks must be 
filed in Brazil within 60 days from date of 
publication. 








Trade-mark | Product 
Eye-gene Eye lotion. 
Sentinel | Radios, refrigerators, and laundry 
| machines. 
Shuregood | Fresh fruit. 
Zipper 


4 7 Sliding fasteners. 





Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published in Diario Oficial No. 24477 
dated September 30, 1940, have been re- 
ported by the Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Bogota, October 2, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





Product 


wn | 
l'rade-mark | 


Grazo _..| Photographie supplies and films. 
Ipesandrin___ | Chemicals of all kinds. 
Perfecta _.| Metals and machinery. 
Campeon.. | Wines. 
Courage ..| Perfumes and toilet articles. 
Tuil | Chemicals of all kinds. 
F1] Condor-.- Foodstuffs. 
Bello : Chemicals of all kinds. 
Argyfedrine, Sedi- | Pharmaceutical products. 

baine. Platolyl. 


id 





El Salvador—The following trade- 
marks, published in the Diario Oficial 
during the month of August, have been 
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reported by the office of the American 
Vice Consul, San Salvador, October 2, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in El 
Salvador within 90 days from the date of 
publication. 











Trade-mark Product 

E] Negrito_.._- Soap. 

E] Serrucho__..| Name for a hardware store and for all 
kinds of stationery and advertise- 
ments. 

Apoidina.- --_--- Biological products, medicinal, and 
pharmaceutical preparations. 

Adalina__...__- Chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 

Diplomaticos-.-.| Cigarettes. 

Manola..--..--_-- Soap. 





Japan—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade- 
Mark Journal of August 5, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Sep- 
tember 5, 1940. Opposition to the regis- 
tration of these trade-marks must be 
filed in Japan within 60 days from date 
of publication. 








Trade-mark Class number and commodities 

Almentol__....| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and arti- 
cles accessory to medical treatment 

Alimentol__.__- Do. 

Antisputin____. Do. 

Adnein_____- Do. 

Erinacol_-..._.- Do. 

Albalite_......- Do. 

Wadacal.__.._. Do. 

Energin_______- No. 45—Foodstuffs and condiments, 
which do not belong to any other 
class. 

ree... <.. No. 51—Stationeries: pencils, fountain 
pen, pen holder, eraser, files, chalk, 
etc. 














Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade- 
Mark Journal of August 22, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Sep- 
tember 5, 1940. Opposition to the regis- 
tration of these trade-marks must be 
filed in Japan within 60 days from date 
of publication. 








Trade-mark Class number and commodities 

Enpyrethin....| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and arti- 
cles accessory to medical treatment. 

Columbus - ---- No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mordants, and 
paints. 

Knight -- ..-_-. Do. 

, > ee es No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles 
that do not belong to any other class. 

Teroek........ | No. 4—Soaps. 


Three power_..| No. 5—Dentifriceand washing material 


a to any other class. 


Snowlin.-_-.__-- | 
Air spun ------| Do. 
National___-__ -- No. 7—Manufactured metal goods 
| which do not belong to any other 
class. 
b> po eee | Do. 





Representation of Netherlands 
Indies Shipping Companies 
in London 


One of the directors of the Steam Navi- 
gation Co., Nederland, Batavia, left for 
London during July to be a member of 
the Netherlands Shipping and Trading 
Committee, formed in London. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Batavia.) 
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COMMODITY NEWS 


Aeronautical Products 


Argentina.—The Eighth National Aero- 
nautical Conference will be held in 
Buenos Aires on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of 
December 1940, instead of at Parana in 
April or May of 1941 as had originally 
been planned. (American Consulate 
General, Buenos Aires.) 

Air Conditioning 

Peru.—The introduction and sale of 
heating and air conditioning systems is 
a comparatively new development in the 
Peruvian market and few sales have been 
reported. It appears that price consid- 
eration and the mildness of the climate 
have offered, so far, a serious obstacle 
to a marked extension of heating in- 
stallations. Few buildings contain cen- 
tral heating plants of any description, 
and basements or other provisions for 
the future installation of a heating plant 
are seldom included in construction 
plans. All the heating plants installed 
are of American manufacture, and two 
of the large distributors carry local 
stocks of heating apparatus and acces- 
sories. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Callao-Lima.) 


Automotive Products 


Union of South Africa.—The principal 
factors in the South African automotive 
market during the first 6 months of 1940 
were the continuation of the war, with 
its incident calling up of men, the Na- 
tional Moratorium Act, and depression 
in all lines of consumers trade. Decreas- 
ing sales of automotive vehicles were 
noted during the last half of 1939, par- 
ticularly in September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. This decline con- 
tinued at an accentuated pace for the 
first 3 months of 1940 and at an even 
greater velocity during the succeeding 
quarter, during which period the Mora- 
torium Act began to make its effects felt. 

Contrary to the commonly accepted 
opinion, prospects of higher prices be- 
cause of more coStly dollar exchange had 
little to do with reducing sales. Many 
persons take the attitude that a motorcar 
bought today is an investment against 
possible further depreciation of the 
South African pound. 

Although gasoline and lubricating oil 
prices have advanced, this factor has not 
affected the operation of motor vehicles 
to any great extent. Rationing of fuel 
and oil has not occurred, and while there 
seems little likelihood of such action, it is 
possible that increased demand for high 
octane fuels may reduce the number of 
railway tank cars available for ordinary 
commercial gasoline and oils. 


Disappearance of both Italian and 
French cars, following German vehicles, 
had little reaction on the market ex- 
cept to render it even more difficult 
for dealers to dispose of their limited 
stocks of such models. British makers 
endeavored, more or less successfully, to 
hold the position they had occupied. 
Their prices were not advanced and 
deliveries seemed unaffected. The al- 
ways prevalent but not usually aggres- 
sive sentiment, that it was in the inter- 
est of Great Britain for South Africans 
to buy British and thus conserve ex- 
change, increased. 

So far as competition between Amer- 
ican mauufacturers was concerned, the 
position of those companies assembling 
in South Africa became even more 
favorable than heretofore. There is a 
price differential of 15 percent in the 
lower-priced models, between American 
cars assembled locally and those im- 
ported already assembled. Since Janu- 
ary 1, four more American automobile 
manufacturers have installed local as- 
sembly lines with South African dis- 
tributors apparently bearing the chief 
part if not all of the required capital 
outlay. Another American manufac- 
turer is contemplating the installation 
of a local assembly line. 

Motor dealers appear to have accepted 
the fact that business will continue at 
lower levels for some time to come and 
are reducing overhead and restricting 
installment sales. 

Although car distributors have been 
badly affected, their immediate future 
appears brighter than that of truck 
dealers. The large purchases of trucks 
by the South African Government for 
war purposes would seem to assure the 
eventual throwing of thousands of 
trucks on the market when war ceases. 
Moreover, Government orders for trucks 
are being placed direct with manufac- 
turers, thus eliminating dealers’ com- 
missions. 

Trading-in of cars seems better con- 
trolled and the former liberal allow- 
ances have been reduced. So-called 
“clean deal’ quotations are becoming 
more general. 

Parts and accessory sales were main- 
tained at a fair level during the first 
6 months of 1940. Large stocks acquired 
in the early part of the war have not 
been exhausted and, although imports 
are lower, sales are being well main- 
tained. With a larger number of used 
cars going into service, demand for parts 
should improve. 

Chiefly because of war conditions, 
little was done in the way of moderni- 
zation of garage and service stations in 
the first half of 1940. In addition to 


higher costs in South African pounds, 
of other than British manufactureg 
equipment, there would apparently be 
difficulty in securing foreign exchange 
to cover purchases of nonessential re- 
quirements, particularly from _ the 
United States. Prospects are not favor- 
able for larger sales in the second half 
of 1940. 


Chemicals 


India.—Reports indicate that some dif- 
ficulty is being experienced in obtaining 
certain chemicals in India. If shortages 
become more acute in certain industrial 
chemicals, fine chemicals and essential] 
oils, it is possible that the demand can 
be met satisfactorily only by the United 
States. 

According to statistics for the 10 
months ended January 31, 1940, imports 
of chemicals and allied products into 
India were valued at 110,300,000 rupees 
($36,000,000), an increase of 13 percent 
over the corresponding period of 1938-39, 
and about the same as in the 1937-38 
period. Most of the individual items in 
the industrial chemical group showed 
increases in imports as did medicinals, 
but toilet preparations and soap receipts 
were less. 

Considerable progress was made by 
India’s chemical industry in 1939. Fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the European war 
in September 1939, interest in the de- 
velopment of new chemical industries 
became more prominent. Plans were 
made for greater production of such 
items as dyes and bleaching materials 
for the textile industry; chlorine and its 
derivatives for waterworks and sanita- 
tion purposes; drugs and medicines to 
replace foreign products; synthetic resins 
for use in molded products; and many 
other chemical items. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Brazil—Local use for fertilizer pur- 
poses of the cottonseed cake derived from 
the 1940 Sao Paulo cotton crop of ap- 
proximately 300,000 metric tons, is being 
encouraged. Under normal conditions 
Brazilian cottonseed cake is marketed 
in Scandinavian countries for use as a 
feedstuff. (Agricultural Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 

Egypt—A new plant for fumigating 
imported fresh fruits and other commodi- 
ties was scheduled to start operations 
early in September. Officials are hope- 
ful that the plant will be found effective 
in destroying scales and the coddling 
moth. The plant is described as a vac- 
uum-fuming circulary system, consist- 
ing of 4 cylinders. Initially the plant 
will employ hydrocyanic acid gas and 
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carbon disulphide asfumigants. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Cairo.) 

Germany.—The German Potash Syn- 
dicate strengthened its position consid- 
erably through the reincorporation of 
Alsace into the Reich. 

Statistics covering production and sales 
of potash in Germany have not been pub- 
lished during recent years, but available 
figures indicate the important role which 
the Alsatian potash deposits played in 
international trade. 

The Alsace potash deposits were first 
discovered during drilling operations for 
coal about 1858, but the first pit was not 
dug until 1904. They consist of two lay- 
ers. The lower layer covers an area of 
170 square kilometers, while the top layer 
covers 80 square kilometers. According 
to reliable estimates, the deposits amount 
to approximately 340,000,000 metric tons 
(K.O) contained in ore averaging about 
19 percent pure potash. 

Production did not begin until 1911, 
but the Potash Law of May 25, 1910, de- 
signed to eliminate wasteful exploitation, 
was already effective. Production during 
1914 reached 7,000 metric tons daily but 
the World War caused serious damage 
to the plants and reduced production to 
about 1,000,000 metric tons in 1919. 
During that year, sales totaled 920,000 
metric tons, compared with German 
sales of 8,120,000 tons. 

In 1920, French sales of potash reached 
1,990,000 metric tons, and in spite of 
German efforts to hold its markets, 
France succeeded in increasing its sales 
to 2,535,000 metric tons by 1923. German 
sales during the same year totaled 8,859,- 
000 metric tons, which, compared with 
Germany’s productive capacity, indicated 
a considerable disproportion. 

During 1919, the French Government, 
as chief owners of the deposits, formed 
a central sales organization which proved 
to be a serious threat to its German 
counterpart. Political pressure made an 
understanding between French and Ger- 
man potash producers imperative. An 
agreement reached at Basel on August 12, 
1924, regulated the sale of potash in the 
United States by the two countries and 
formed the basis for the agreement of 
December 29, 1926, which covered world 
markets and ran provisionally for 10 
years, 

The agreement fixed the sales quota in 
the world market at 70 percent for the 
German—and at 30 percent for the 
French Potash Syndicate. Domestic 
sales were not affected by this agree- 
ment. A mutual sales organization, the 
“N. V. Potash Export Mij.” was estab- 
lished in 1927 at Amsterdam. 

The agreement reached concerning 
the competitive status of the two coun- 
tries provided a stable basis for the fur- 
ther extension and improvement in the 
Alsace potash industry. Plants were 
modernized and adjusted to the charac- 
teristics of the mineral. The production 
of bromine was increased in particular, 
and was not only able to cover total 
French needs, but also left large quan- 
tities for export. Bromine production 
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increased from 362,000 kilograms in 1931 
to 784,000 kilograms in 1937. 

Production of crude salts in Alsace 
gradually increased and reached 3,370,- 
000 metric tons in 1938, as compared with 
1,891,000 tons in 1932. 

The foregoing gives some indication of 
the importance of the Alsace potash in- 
dustry to the German Potash Syndicate, 
and with the reincorporation of Alsace 
into the Reich, relieves it of a serious 
competitor in the world potash market. 
However, it cannot be foreseen how far 
the German Potash Syndicate will be 
able to take advantage of the change in 
conditions, since other countries are 
making great efforts to develop potash 
deposits. (American Consulate, Bremen.) 

Japan.—Exports of pyrethrum flowers, 
crude and ground, from Japan during 
the first half of 1940 were substantially 
less than those reported for the corre- 
sponding periods of the two previous 
years. With pyrethrum flowers, the 
trade declined from 3,000,000 pounds in 
the first half of 1938 to 2,500,000 in early 
1939 and 1,200,000 in the first half of 
1940. Shipments of “insect powder” de- 
clined from approximately 1,300,000 
pounds in the first half of 1939 to 800,000 
in early 1940. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the heavy export movement of 
pyrethrum flowers from Japan occurs in 
the second half of the year. 

New Zealand—tThe 8 plants in New 
Zealand engaged in the production of 
superphosphates recorded output during 
1938-39 of 408,693 long tons compared 
with 402,076 during the previous fiscal 
year. Production of chemical fertilizers 
increased from 65,133 to 65,910 tons dur- 
ing these periods. 

Spain.—At least three cargoes of pot- 
ash have been shipped from Spain to the 
United States during recent months—two 
destined to South Carolina and one to 
Maryland (Baltimore). The three pro- 
ducing companies in Spain operate a 
semiofficial marketing and export associ- 
ation and it is understood that each of 
the three contributed a certain portion to 
these shipments. 

United Kingdom—A tightening of 
potash supplies in United Kingdom is 
evident from the recent establishment of 
control measures. In August the Min- 
istry of Supply set up regulations under 
which purchases of caustic potash and 
carbonate of potash may be made only 
under license and a single buying organ- 
ization composed of representatives of 
the principal importing merchants and 
consumers was eStablished. Prices were 
fixed at approximately 75 percent above 
pre-war figures but below quotations rul- 
ing immediately prior to the establish- 
ment of control measures. Prices were 
also fixed (September 30) for potassic 
fertilizer sales. (American Consulate, 
Manchester.) 

U. S. S. R—Phosphate as apatite for 
fertilizer use is included in the list of 
commodities to be purchased by Denmark 
from the Soviet Union, according to 
terms of an agreement recently signed by 
representatives of the governments con- 
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cerned. In 1939, Denmark imported ap- 
proximately 220,000 metric tons of crude 
phosphates, of which Morocco furnished 
about 85 percent, Tunisia 10 percent, and 
the Soviet Union 5 percent. 


Industrial Chemicals 


Argentina.—A sharp increase was re- 
ported in Argentine imports of alkali 
during the first half of 1940 compared 
with the corresponding period of 1939. 
Caustic soda showed the chief gain, the 
total being reported at 16,099 metric tons 
(8,464 in the first half of 1939), soda ash 
21,935 tons (18,677, and soda bicarbon- 
ate 1,394 tons (1,009). Imports of 
sodium silicate declined to 172 tons (291), 
while receipts of sodium sulfates rose to 
1,815 tons (1,081). 

Argentina is an important market for 
aluminum sulfate used for treatment of 
public water supplies. Gains in domes- 
tic production probably accounted for 
the decline in imports during the first 
half of 1940 to 2,333 metric tons (3,198). 
Imports of calcium carbide rose to 6,907 
tons (4,008). 


Organic Chemicals 


Argentina.—Imports of citric acid dur- 
ing the first semester of 1939 amounted 
to 249,405 kilograms against 236,612 in 
the corresponding months of 1938. Re- 
ceipts of tartaric acid declined from 
3,516 to 51,194 kilograms during these 
periods. 

Germany.—A recent order forbids the 
use of pure oleic acid (red oil) for 
processing textiles. 

The use of textile soaps, dressings, and 
similar products, containing oleic acid 
(red oil) is restricted to products and 
formulas approved by the textile manu- 
facturers association (Wirtschaftsgruppe 
Textilindustrie). (American Commercial 
Attaché, Berlin.) 

Hong Kong.—Two recently established 
match factories are experiencing compe- 
tition from matches imported from 
Japan and the occupied regions of China. 
Japanese matches are about 25 percent 
cheaper but the product is said to be of 
inferior quality. ‘(American Consulate 
General, Hong Kong.) 

Manchuria.—Coal-tar dye imports into 
Manchuria during 1939 aggregated 4,- 
462,532 kilograms valued at 6,975,594 
yuan, of which sulfur black accounted 
for 2,380,450 kilograms. 

Sweden.—Distillation of 4,000,000 ad- 
ditional liters of sulfite alcohol for the 
operation of automobiles and tractors 
for delivery before October 10, 1940, was 
assured through the signing of a con- 
tract between the State and the Aktb.- 
Svensk Sprit, Stockholm, the latter an 
organization for distributing sulfite alco- 
hol. This additional quantity of sulfite 
alcohol will be provided by paying the 
sulfite pulp mills a premium of 0.20 crown 
per liter, plus the basic price of 0.32 
crown, in order to permit some of the 
pulp mills to continue operations by man- 
ufacturing for storage. The bonus will 
thus represent a reimbursement to the 
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mills for expenses which they will incur 
in storing the unsold pulp. 

At the same time it is stated that ef- 
forts will be made to distill more alcohol 
in conjunction with the manufacture of 
animal feedstuffs from cullulose by pulp 
mills. This feed stuff will be needed this 
winter to supplement the stocks of im- 
ported feeds now on hand, which are 
only sufficient to cover 40 percent of next 
season’s requirements. (American Com- 
‘mercial Attaché, Stockholm.) 


Chemical Specialties 


Norway.—Production of glue in Nor- 
way during 1938 declined to 1,499 tons 
valued at 712,448 kroner from the 1937 
output of 1,672 tons, value 764,144 kroner. 
Imports of glue increased in 1939 to 1,108 
tons from 710 in 1938. (American Con- 
sulate General, Oslo.) 


Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 


China.—A total of 64 localities are pro- 
vided with electric power plants in dis- 
tricts in North China and Inner Mon- 
golia under Japanese military control, 
the heaviest concentrations of which are 
in Hopeh (23) and Shantung (23), ac- 
cording to information published by offi- 
cial Japanese research workers. Three 
Japanese-occupied places in Honan north 
of the Yellow River have electric power 
plants, 11 in Shansi, and 2 each in 
Chahar and Suiyuan. 

Power plants in North China and Inner 
Mongolia are reported to have a total 
rated capacity of 326,139.1 kilowatts. 
(American Consulate General, Tientsin.) 


Batteries and Flashlights 


Germany.—tThe sale of dry-cell bat- 
teries, particularly flashlight batteries, 
has been subject to control but a notice 
of August 16 permits the unrestricted 
sale of such products until further notice. 
According to the retail trade, demand 
considerably exceeds supply, and the 
batteries brought on the market derive 
from the periodic renewal of emergency 
stocks. As a rule a new flashlight bat- 
tery is sold only against the surrender of 
an old one. Radio batteries released for 
free sale a few months ago are said to 
have come from excess Army stocks. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Berlin.) 


Electrical Household Appliances 


China.—The excellence and exceed- 
ingly low cost of hand labor counterbal- 
ances the advantages offered by electric 
devices such as washers and ironers. 
The only possible market would be lim- 
ited to the few foreign families in the 
district who generally prefer to purchase 
them in the United States or Europe 
when on home leave. (American Con- 
sulate, Chefoo.) 

Syria-Lebanon.—Electric labor-saving 
devices are not used to any considerable 
extent in the Syria-Lebanon territory as 
labor is abundant and cheap. With the 
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exception of vacuum cleaners and elec- 
tric irons which are found in some 
wealthy homes items of this category 
find little or no market. 

Electric ranges are found in two or 
three hospitals only. Hot plates and 
small meat roasters find a fair market 
among the American community and a 
few of the wealthy westernized Syrians 
or Lebanese. Small current-consuming 
devices such as ice cream and fruit juice 
extractors are still considered here as 
de luxe articles and meet with no appre- 
ciable demand. 

There is a small demand for hair 
dryers and curling irons but their use is 
restricted to the European element and a 
small number of beauty parlors. Dry 
shavers are not popular at present. Air- 
conditioning units have not as yet met 
with any appreciable demand. Electric 
heaters have proved to be too expensive. 
Although ice boxes are in general use dur- 
ing the summer, electric refrigerators 
continue to be the best selling electrical 
household appliance in the market. 
Electric fans are widely used in business 
houses and government offices. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Beirut.) 


Wires, Cables, and Wiring Devices 


United States exports of rubber-cov- 
ered wire dropped from a total of $1,034,- 
505 in July to $289,430 in August. The 
United Kingdom continued to be the 
best market, with exports valued at $168,- 
016 in August against $555,752 in July. 

Germany.—Telephone cables with alu- 
minum instead of copper cores have been 
developed in Germany in an effort to 
reduce the expenditure of foreign ex- 
change for imported copper. Formerly, 
telephone cables in Germany had 0.9 or 
1.4 millimeter copper strands, which are 
now being replaced by 1.8 and 1.15 milli- 
meter aluminum strands. This leads to 
thicker cables and a long-distance tele- 
phone cable with 114 strand pairs re- 
quires 31 percent more lead for armor- 
ing than does a regular copper cable; 
nevertheless, the aluminum cable as 
against copper is reported to save 54 per- 
cent in foreign exchange. The technical 
problems of eliminating the formation 
of galvanic elements in moist air by the 
interaction of copper and aluminum in 
old-system with new-system cables, with 
aluminum wires on copper contacts, has 
been solved by the use of “Cupal” or cop- 
per-plated aluminum wire containing 20 
to 25 percent of copper and by japanning 
bimetallic contacts. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Berlin.) 

Germany.—New electric-light installa- 
tions and electric-light fixtures in offices 
and factories will correspond in the fu- 
ture to the rules and standards of the 
German Society for Illuminatiodn Re- 
search. These standards were officially 
recognized in February 1939, but it was 
only recently that German manufactur- 
ers of lighting fixtures and accessories 
with their own research laboratories fully 
adopted the standards for new installa- 
tions and supplies. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Berlin.) 
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Foodstuffs 


Exports of food products from the 
United States during August 1940 were 
valued at $19,095,000, a decline of one. 
fifth from the August 1939 figure of 
$24,236,000. 

Lowered exports to the United King. 
dom were largely responsible for the rel- 
atively small total food trade for the 
month. 

Chief among the items which dropped 
sharply from August 1939 to August 1949 
were canned fruits, from 35,859,000 to 
1,239,000 pounds; dried fruits, from 25,- 
136,000 to 4,004,000 pounds; lard, from 
22,848,000 to 10,181,000 pounds; and 
cured hams and shoulders, from 5,132,- 
000 to 786,000 pounds. 

Wheat shipments were again small 
during the month, totaling 934,000 bush- 
els (5,903,000 in August 1939). 

British purchasing accounted for 
about 85 percent of the record exports 
of 56,332,000 pounds of canned milk in 
August 1940. Other food products going 
almost entirely to the United Kingdom 
in August 1940 were canned salmon and 
cornstarch, total exports of the former 
increasing from 2,888,000 pounds in 
August 1939 to 7,548,000 pounds, and of 
the latter from 18,114,000 to 24,575,000 
pounds. 

Canada purchased 2,373,000 bushels of 
the month’s total corn shipments of 
3,332,000 bushels, which compares with 
1,087,000 in August 1939. 

Exports of oranges in August increased 
to 477,000 boxes (292,000 in August 1939) 
and Canada was the principal purchaser. 

Refined-sugar shipments totaled 24,- 
589,000 pounds, compared with only 
8,463,000 in August 1939. 

The $42,102,000 value for food prod- 
ucts imported into the United States in 
August 1940 was off 13 percent from the 
August 1939 total of $48,382,000. The 
net increase in shipments of sugar from 
all areas accounts for a substantial part 
of this decline. 

Philippine Islands—The fresh fruit 
and vegetable market showed continued 
good demand, despite unfavorable condi- 
tions. Sales of all American products 
were quite active, and dealers expect 
continued good business during October. 
September 30 stocks of American vari- 
eties of apples and cabbage were light; 
of onions, potatoes, and oranges, 
medium; of lettuce, celery, and lemons, 
large; and of grapefruit, excessive. For 
seasonal reasons stocks of Baguio pota- 
toes and cabbage were scarce, and there 
were no stocks of lettuce and celery. 
Stocks of Chinese and Japanese onions 
and potatoes weer reported light at the 
end of September. 

September arrivals totaled 16,000 boxes 
of apples, 14,000 boxes of oranges, 8,000 
boxes of grapes, 10,000 bags of potatoes, 
and 6,000 bags of onions from the United 
States; 500 boxes of apples from Aus- 
tralia; 1,200 crates of potatoes and 9,000 
of onions from Japan; and 5,000 baskets 
of potatoes from China. (American 
Trade Commissioner, Manila.) 
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U. S. S. R—Twenty years ago an old 
factory in Moscow was turning out a 
small quantity of coffee. Since then 
there has gradually grown up here a 
nuge foodstuffs “combine,” preparing a 
number of canned and other food and 
dietetic products. In 1932, concentrated 
foods were added, and salted and pickled 
products. Equipped with the most mod- 
ern machinery, including 1,200 packag- 
ing and wrapping machines, all of Soviet 
manufacture, the annual output of the 
plant consists of 8,500 metric tons of 
coffee and tea preparations, 2,200 tons 
of cocoa and confectionery goods, 5,000 
tons of dietetic products, 30,000 tons of 
concentrated foods, 2,100 tons of corn- 
flakes, 1,800 tons of cakes, 1,000 tons of 
special foods for children, and 20,000 
tons of salted and pickled products. 
The laboratories are now working on 
new articles which will soon be turned 
out, including ready-to-serve soups, milk- 
omelets, rice and manna puddings, and 
oat and barley porridge. Concentrated 
coffee and cocoa in tablets will follow. 
The production of the plant is being con- 
tinually increased to supply the Army 
and civil population. (Soviet official 
sources.) 


Coffee 


British East Africa—Shipments of 
coffee from British East Africa to the 
United States during January—June 
1940 totaled 12,664 bags, compared with 
75.928 bags a year ago. (Bag equals 60 
kilograms.) The following official fig- 
ures of exports during the period were 
furnished by the Coffee Board of Kenya: 














Destination | Kenya | Uganda 
Pe REE Banat Cee rere 

Bags Bags 
United Kingdom 60, 317 14, 994 
Canada-Atlantic | 17,880 12, 738 
Canada~- Pacific . 7,514 7,418 
Union of South Africa 6, 892 68, 596 
Australia ; 6, 703 5, 339 
New Zealand _. 305 348 
Aden . ..-- ‘ nei 2, 697 2, 553 
Palestine - - } 1,070 2, 287 
Sudan _ - awe 38, 738 
New York option (Canada) 4 233 
Egypt. -.-..- | 305 4,191 
Arabia ste ‘ : 2, 522 
France 141 | 9, 313 

United States- Atlantic 6. 220 |...-.. 

United States- Pacific 918 | 3346 
Other. . . : 2, 392 | 9, 551 
Total, January-June 1940 | 113, 354 179, 157 
Total, January-June 1939 182,344 | 106,390 

Destination | —— Total 

Bags Bags 
United Kingdom _...-- | 14,374 89, 685 
Canada-Atlantic._. | 17,790 48, 408 
Canada- Pacific | 2,904 17, 836 
Union of South Africa -| 7,691 83, 179 
Australia oa 746 12, 788 
New Zealand 85 738 
Aden. _... ae Y oor 8, 567 
| ie j 1, 407 4, 764 
as . 593 39, 331 
New York option (Canada) 4, 867 5, 100 
ere eho 6, 325 10, 821 
Arabia... . : s 3,056 | 5, 578 
France ; 2, 709 12, 163 
United States—Atlantic__- 5, 190 | 11, 410 
United States-Pacific é 1, 254 
ee 12, 425 24, 368 
Total, January-June 1940 83, 479 375. 990 
Total, January-June 1939 106,089 | 394, 832 





(American Consulate, Nairobi.) 
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Nicaragua.—Nicaragua’s export trade 
in coffee in August followed the usual 
downward seasonal trend, when ship- 
ments totaled 4,135 bags of 60 kilograms, 
compared with 9,218 in July 1940 and 
3,558 in August 1939. All of the August 
1940 exports went to the United States. 

The 1940-41 coffee crop is developing 
in the various areas in a somewhat spotty 
manner, but it is yet too early to estimate 
the total crop for the year. The general 
opinion is that the crop will be substan- 
tially lower than that of last year and 
conjectures still suggest 125,000 to 150,000 
bags (60 kilograms each) as the total 
crop. No accurate idea of the effect of 
the several possible factors affecting the 
coffee crop can be made at this time. 
Obviously, the long, dry period experi- 
enced last year, during which a consider- 
able part of the protective shade of a 
large number of plantings was destroyed, 
will be a seriously detrimental influence 
on Nicaragua’s coffee crop. Further- 
more, dry weather in the past few weeks 
may have some effect on the current 
crop, but may prove more detrimental 
to next year’s crop. The current crop is 
expected to be early, reflecting the in- 
fluence of early yet inadequate rains, 
and picking is expected to begin about 
2 weeks ahead of the usual time. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Managua.) 

Venezuela.—Exports of coffee from the 
Maracaibo Consular District in August 
1940 totaled 9,086 bags of 60 kilograms, 
all to the United States, compared with 
11,396 bags in August 1939, of which 
5,271 were to the United States, 5.863 to 
Germany, 149 to Denmark, and 113 to 
Norway. 

In addition, coffee produced in the Cu- 
cuta region of Colombia, which passed 
through Maracaibo under customs bond 
in August, totaled 13,400 bags, all to the 
United States, compared with 6,250 in 
August 1939. 

Weather conditions have been too dry 
for the proper development of the new 
crop, but rains within the next few weeks 
would make a decided improvement in 
the crop. 

The loss of the principal European 
markets is becoming a matter of con- 
siderable concern to the growers and ex- 
porters, as there has been a constant in- 
crease in the amount of coffee held in 
storage—ranging, according to unofficial 
estimates, from 150,000 to 200,000 bags. 
This will be further agumented by the 
new crop which will begin arriving in 
appreciable quantities during the next 
60 to 90 days. (‘American Consulate, 
Maracaibo.) 


Dairy Products 


Philippine Islands——The canned-milk 
market was quiet, with consumption of 
all varieties affected..by reduced. pur- 
chasing power. Stocks on September 30 
were considerably lower and were ap- 
proaching normal. Prices were un- 
changed during September. Dealers con- 
sidered the outlook fair. 

Imports of canned milk during Sep- 
tember, entirely from the United States, 
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were 22,000 cases of condensed, 49,000 
cases of evaporated, and 1,000 cases of 
sterilized. Powdered-milk imports to- 
taled 21,000 pounds. (American Trade 
Commissioner, Manila.) 


Fats, Oils, and Oilseeds 


Cuba.—Imports of hog lard into Cuba 
from the United States again declined 
during August 1940 when, according to 
unofficial figures compiled from ships’ 
manifests, they totaled 4,401,599 pounds 
(5,123,270 in July 1940 and 5,131,345 in 
August 1939). Imports during January 
through August 1940 aggregated 45,642,- 
606 pounds (38,340,611 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1939), equivalent to 
average monthly receipts of 5,705,326 
pounds for the first 8 months of this 
year (4,792576 monthly during the like 
period of 1939). 

Trade sources attribute the recent de- 
cline principally to a leveling off of im- 
ports after unusually large entries 
throughout the first semester of this 
year, with resultant accumulations of 
stocks in the hands of retailers and 
other branches of the trade. Also, some 
delay in the placing of import orders 
is said to have resulted from a tempo- 
rary scarcity in markets of origin of 
“fresh”? hog lard, preferred in Cuba trade 
because of its more noticeable pork 
flavor. Lighter sales noted during July 
and early August have shown little im- 
provement, although in the absence of a 
further rise in prices an improvement 
may be expected during coming months. 

There was little change during August 
in the limited demand for other short- 
enings. 

Importations of olive oil during August 
dropped to near-record lows. Receipts 
totaled 6,063 pounds, compared with 
595,811 in July 1939 and 564,933 in Au- 
gust 1939. Large entries, however, were 
made in April, May, and June of this 
year, so that total importations from 
January through August were 5,603,249 
pounds, compared with 6,162,119 pounds 
for the corresponding months of 1939. 

Should supplies of olive oil from Euro- 
pean sources continue to be difficult to 
obtain, dealers believe that this item 
may be replaced in the local market by 
the cheaper vegetable oils, especially pea- 
nut oil. For the present, however, ade- 
quate stocks have served to prevent any 
but nominal price changes in olive oil. 

The sale of peanut oil has been so 
actively pushed by local refineries of 
Cuban peanuts that this oil is obtaining 
a fair portion of the domestic market 
formerly held by soybean and cottonseed 
oils. Recent efforts ‘toward increasing 
the acceptance of peanut oil among a 
wider proportion of the retail trade have 
included artificial coloring of the product, 
as well as presentation through selected 
grocery stores of 1-pound cartons of 
hydrogenated peanut oil. A growing in- 
terest is shown by some local oil and fat 
dealers in the possibility of expansion of 
Cuban peanut-oil supplies. It is gener- 
ally agreed, however, that so long as prices 
of pure lard remain near present levels, 
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little competition is expected from pea- 
nut oil or any other lard substitute. 


Imports of certain edible fats and oils into 




















Cuba 
“ i January-August 
. ugus' 
Kind 1940 
| 1939 1940 

Kilo- Kilo- Kilo- 

Cottonseed oil: grams | grams grams 
Hydrogenated-___.._.-- 3, 048 90, 224 105, 957 
lt neiitinin te 1, 620 27, 269 28, 827 

Coconut oil: 

SE eee heen 867, 189 82, 470 
Hydrogenated __-.._.-- 8, 034 84,297 | 108, 378 
ae Sia aa ae 50, 133 398, 708 280, 974 

Peanut oil: 
I alias teva aisdsearap ents 3a 27,919 
Hydrogenated-____..-.- A Dike dna 27, 624 
a 27 31, 843 5, 365 
Soybean oil: 
te ek dinativndicaie 109, 865 |2, 542, 934 /1, 532, 518 
Mee a 565, 219 236, 739 
Edible stearine-___.....--- |-------- 27, 811 107 
Oleostearine, edible ----.._|_....__- 35, 386 30, 058 
TS Ae 1, 370 1, 380 
Oleomargarine.___._______- REDS. | Yh pend 
Other vegetable oil, hydro- | | 
genated_-_-...._- ala ed es 4, 748 





China.—The 1940 commercial peanut 
crop in China is estimated to be of aver- 
age size. Weather conditions this year 
were unfavorable in the early season 
but became more favorable toward har- 
vest, materially improving the quality of 
the crop. Movement of the 1939 crop to 
marketing centers has been somewhat 
slow, but is generally regarded as satis- 
factory, considering the unsettled con- 
ditions and limited railway facilities. 

Stocks at present in Tsingtao are es- 
timated at 9,400,000 pounds of oil and 
11,200,000 pounds of kernels. There are 
no stocks of unshelled peanuts at present. 
An unknown portion of these stocks is 
already contracted for shipment abroad, 
or to Shanghai and South China ports, 
and the local trade opinion is that the 
present stocks of both oil and peanuts 
will practicably be sold out before the 
beginning of the near season. Stocks 
still remaining in the interior are reported 
to be small. 


Exports of peanuts, oil, kernels, and cake 
from China ; 


[In thousands of pounds] 




















November-August 
Destination 
1938-39 | 1939-40 

| 

Peanut oil: 
ak a LUC Le 25,174 | 536 
United States__.......-....... 111,002 | 131,033 
NN i hie tata rent 5, 238 5, 169 
RAE ES 6, 161 3, 148 
Other countries__......-_-___- 9, 144 | 7, 887 
AO De 56, 719 | 48, 273 
Peanut kernels: ~—_ ra =e 
oo. ERAN 38, 539 | 10, 782 
8 Ee 72 | 761 
i 13, 751 3, 075 
SSeS Se | 5,897 6, 054 
Other countries. .............. | 38,199 | 58,888 
a | 96,458 | 79,560 








! Only 3,000,000 pounds of peanut oil were actually re- 
ceived in the United States in each of these periods from 
all countries. 
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Exports of peanuts, oil, kernels, and cake 
from China—Continued 




















November-August 
Destination 
1938-39 | 1939-40 
Unshelled peanuts: 
OE eee ia ees 42, 123 1, 403 
ETFS OT, Cena 
OO ee ne oe 3, 263 923 
OE eae eae 502 289 
Other countries. ............-- 19, 513 7, 780 
RS Rae ees fone Dee 65, 401 9, 995 
Peanut cakes: On eee ee 
EE Lee ee ees ee 
United States........... Keuhetod 16, 371 18, 576 
Japan AE A ee 11, 805 345 
. J 66 142 
Other countries_............-- 784 892 
EE SE ae 29, 026 19, 955 
| 








Source: Chinese Customs Returns. 


German takings, believed to have been 
transported to Germany via Siberia dur- 
ing the 10-month period, were only 500,- 
000 pounds of oil, 3,600,000 pounds of 
kernels, and no unshelled nuts, compared 
with 22,100,000, 15,300,000, and 2,300,000 
pounds, respectively, during the same pe- 
riod last season. Exports to Netherlands 
and Japan also showed marked de- 
creases. Exports to many other Euro- 
pean and African destinations of second- 
ary importance were out of the picture 
this year because of the expanded war 
situation and curtailed shipping facili- 
ties to these countries. 

The export outlook for the coming sea- 
son is very uncertain, especially for ship- 
ments to Europe. With a curtailed de- 
mand from abroad, the domestic trade in 
peanuts and products may become more 
active. The trade during this season has 
been somewhat restricted by trade and 
currency difficulties with North China, 
with a resultant shortage of peanut oil 
in Shanghai and other South China 
ports. 

Peanut prices in Tsingtao during the 
1939-40 season fluctuated greatly, owing 
chiefly to the unstable exchange situa- 
tion and speculations on Tsingtao peanut 
exchanges. Prices have declined since 
June from the high level of the first half 
of 1940. (American Consulate General, 
Shanghai.) 

Manchuria.—The 1940 peanut produc- 
tion in Kwantung Leased Territory is 
estimated at 40,000 to 50,000 metric tons, 
of which, usually, 25 percent is Spanish 
type and the remainder the common va- 
riety. No reliable estimate is available 
for production in other parts of Man- 
churia. Although normally part of the 
crop in this area is sent to Dairen for 
export, well-informed sources report that 
of last year’s crop of 20,000 to 30,000 
metric tons, none was exported. ' 

The Dairen Consulate has estimated 
the disposition of the 1939 Kwantung 
crop of 55,000 metric tons as follows (in 
metric tons): Exports of unshelled pea- 
nuts, 3,000; exports of kernels, 13,500 
(18,000 in terms of unshelled nuts); 
shipped to other parts of Manchuria, 
22,000; credited in Dairen oil mills and 
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exported in the form of oil and cakes, 
1,000; kept and consumed by farmers, 
7,500; stocks in Kwantung available for 
export, 3,500. 

Exports from November 1939 to May 
1940 were 2,200 metric tons of unshelleg 
peanuts and 9,350 metric tons of kernels, 
a total of 11,550 tons, compared with 
13,593, 38,126, and 51,719 metric tons, 
respectively, during the same period last 
season. Exports of unshelled and ker. 
nels, by countries, for the period No. 
vember to March, compared with the 
same period last season, were (in metric 
tons): Europe, 58 and 122; Japanese 
Empire, 7,967 and 15,304; China, 25 and 
9; United States, none; other countries, 
73 and 1,216; total, 8,123 and 16,651. Ex. 
ports of peanut cake and meal during 
November to April of this season were 
only 76 metric tons, compared with 2,055 
for the same period last season. Peanut- 
oil exports were not recorded and are 
usually small. 

It is estimated that about 5,500 metric 
tons of peanuts have been shipped to 
Germany via Siberia up to September 
20. Dairen traders see no prospect for 
exports to America and other countries 
outside the “yen bloc” unless the price is 
substantially lowered, and they expect 
such exports must in any event be lim- 
ited, owing to the poor 1940 crop and 
Japan’s large demands. Plans for pea- 
nut exports appear to be concerned 
mainly with efforts to ensure that Japan 
will obtain the greater part of this year’s 
crop in Kwantung. 

Official prices for peanuts and oil have 
not yet been fixed, but measures are ex- 
pected in the near future, following recent 
press announcements that the Kwantung 
authorities would promulgate, on Octo- 
ber 1, 1940, a new law to control the pur- 
chase, distribution, and export of pea- 
nuts. The detailed text of this law has 
not yet been published. The Dairen 
trade expects it will enforce the lowering 
of prices, in order to encourage exports. 
Meanwhile, the export control maintained 
in the autumn of 1939 remains in effect, 
involving the requirement of Government 
licenses for all exports of peanuts and Oil, 
the prohibition of peanut and Oil exports 
to China, the fixing of quotas of 12,000 
metric tons of peanuts and between 100 
and 150 metric tons of oil for export to 
Japan, and the requirement that all ex- 
ports other than to Japan be made in 
foreign currency. ‘American Consulate 
General, Shanghai.) 

Manchuria.—The Dairen Consulate re- 
ports that 5,000 metric tons of perilla 
seed have been shipped to Japan since 
January 1, 1940. Exports of perilla oi 
from the 1939 crop totaled 4,480 metric 
tons, all of which was shipped to the 
United States since March 31, 1940. This 
completely exhausts the oil stocks pro- 
duced from all 1939-crop seed otainable 
from farmers. 

The Manchuria Perilla Seed Associa- 
tion has been incorporated in the soy- 
bean monopoly, which is expected before 
the maturing of the 1940 crop to revise 
upward the official fixed price of 15 yen 
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r picul of seed for purchase from farm- 
ers, enforced since March. Price of oil, 
c. i. f. New York, has ranged irregularly 
petween $10 and $12 per 100 pounds 
since April, and exporters are reported 
prepared to sell the oil from the coming 
crop at slightly lower prices. 

The 1940 perilla-seed crop is esti- 
mated at about 47,000 metric tons by the 
authorities and 35,000 tons by private 
sources, compared with the last crop, 
estimated at 40,000 to 50,000 metric tons 
py the trade, and officially at 65,000 tons. 
Shipments of 10,000 metric tons will be 
made to Japan for milling. Whatever 
proportion of the remainder of the crop 
can be obtained from farmers will go to 
Dairen mills for the production of oil for 
export to the United States. Such pro- 
portion will depend largely on the price 
raise to be offered to farmers, and it is 
believed that Dairen mills will be for- 
tunate if they can obtain enough seed 
to produce 5,000 tons of oil. Authorized 
exporting firms under the new system 
have not yet been designated. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Shanghai.) 

Panama.—A copra plant with capacity 
for processing 25,000 coconuts daily is be- 
ing planned by one of the leading vegeta- 
ble-oil manufacturers in Panama. Al- 
though Panama is a coconut-producing 
country, the native vegetable-oil industry 
has in the past been partially dependent 
on imports of copra. Vegetable oil is an 
important item in the Panamanian diet, 
and it is hoped that the new plant will 
permit lowering the price to the con- 
sumer. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Panama.) 

Philippine Islands.—The market for all 
coconut products continued depressed 
throughout August. The European mar- 
ket having been practically shut off, the 
industry was largely dependent on the 
United States market, where oils and fats 
are plentiful. Prices of all principal 
products fell to new all-time lows and 
might have fallen even further but for 
the withdrawal of sellers. It appears 
that, for the present, local holders will 
not offer copra at less than 2.75 pesos per 
100 kilograms. However, any substan- 
tial selling pressure would probably cause 
an immediate reduction below the pres- 
ent low level. 

Although August is normally the 
month of highest copra production, the 
output this year appears comparatively 
low. Arrivals at Manila showed a gain 
of about 2 percent over August 1939, but 
Cebu arrivals fell 26 percent; the com- 
bined total for the two distribution cen- 
ters showed a drop of 10 percent. This 
figure fails to show the full extent of the 
decline, since during 1939 substantial 
direct exports left the islands from the 
outports, while such shipments almost 
ceased during the present year, owing to 
lack of shipping facilities. 

Whether the declines in arrivals re- 
sulted from the low production of coco- 
huts, from a decreased production of 
copra, or from withholding of deliveries 
because of low prices, it is impossible to 
State. Trade opinion is that substantial 
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quantities of copra are being withheld 
in the Provinces awaiting better values. 
Despite the decline in arrivals during 
August, the cumulative combined total 
of 6,724,000 bags at Manila and Cebu for 
the first 8 months of this year is a sub- 
stantial increase over the 5,933,000 bags 
for the same months of last year The 
current figure is slightly below the record 
arrivals during the corresponding period 
in 1938 

Copra prices moved steadily down- 
ward throughout August; the average 
for the month was 2.83 pesos per 100 
kilograms. At the beginning of the 
month sun-dried copra was quoted in 
Manila at 3.30 pesos per 100 kilograms; 
while at the close, buyers were offering 
2.75 pesos, with some sales actually 
made at this level. At one time buyers’ 
offers fell to 2.50 pesos, with the possi- 
bility of even lower prices; but it proved 
impossible to secure copra at this price, 
and mills raised their bids to 2.75 pesos, 
in order to continue operations and 
cover outstanding commitments. 

Copra exports during August declined 
sharply, falling to the lowest figure since 
March 1937. No shipments were made 
to Europe, and practically the entire 
total for the month went to the United 
States, with the exception of 155 tons 
to Panama and 50 tons to China and 
Japan. The cumulative export figure 
for the first 8 months this year—217,000 
tons compared with 289,000 tons for the 
same period in 1939—clearly reflects the 
adverse effect of the cessation of ship- 
ments to Europe. Stocks at Manila and 
Cebu at the end of August were 83,000 
tons, the largest figure reported since 
March, an increase of 7,000 tons during 
the month and 21,000 tons above the 
same date last year. 

The coconut-oil market remained ex- 
tremely weak throughout August. The 
United States market was influenced 
by heavy stocks of competing oils and 
fats, such as lard, crude cottonseed oil, 
tallow, and soybean oils—all of which 
are selling at prices below that for coco- 
nut oil, with the result that these oils 
are being used wherever possible. 

Coconut-oil exports during August 
were large, reaching the highest level 
since March of this year and gaining 
nearly 77 percent compared with July, 
despite the extreme depression and 
a small amount of forward business. 

All coconut-oil shipments went to the 
United States, except 89 tons to China 
and Japan. The cumulative total for 
the first 8 months of this year was 
126,000 tons, an increase of 20,000 tons 
over the same period of 1939. Stocks 
at Manila and Cebu at the end of Au- 
gust showed a drop of 1,581 tons com- 
pared with July, and 10,000 tons com- 
pared with the same date last year. 

The copra cake and meal market con- 
tinued depressed. Since thefe is no 
possibility of sales to Europe, the Pacific 
coast of the United States is the only 
large potential market, and this area is 
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unable to absorb copra meal in large 
quantities. Pacific coast prices ranged 
from $16.25 to $16.75 per ton, c. i. f. 

Quotations were largely nominal. Ef- 
forts to find new local outlets for copra 
meal and cake continued, but with only 
moderate success. Fair quantities are 
now utilized for fuel and small amounts 
for fertilizer. Exports for August, all 
of which went to the United States, 
showed a gain of 908 tons over the low 
point reached in July. Month-end 
stocks at Manila and Cebu showed an 
increase of 355 tons over the previous 
month. 

The desiccated-coconut market con- 
tinued fairly satisfactory. Local mills 
were working at almost full capacity, 
but inventories were not heavy. Ship- 
ments during August showed the usual 
seasonal increase. 

Schnurmacher Statistics for August 
show: Copra arrivals Manila 564,000 
sacks, Cebu 322,000; total exports 13,000 
metric tons, all to the United States; 
stocks at the end of August, Manila 
39,000 and Cebu 44,000 tons; prices 
(pesos per 100 kilograms), high 3.30 and 
low 2.75. Coconut oil exports totaled 
18,000 tons, all to the United States; 
stocks at the end of the month, Manila 
12,000, and Cebu 4,000 tons; prices 
(pesos per kilogram) high 0.08% and low 
0.0744. Copra cake and meal exports 
were 7,000 tons, all to the United States; 
stocks at the end of the month, Manila 
6,000 and Cebu 9,000 metric tons; no 
price quotations. Desiccated coconut 
exports totaled 4,000 metric tons, all to 
the United States. (American Trade 
Commissioner, Manila.) 


Fruits 


United States exports of fresh fruit in 
the year ended June 30, 1940, declined 
to a value of $22,839,533 from $45,163,495 
in 1938-39, according to a survey just 
issued by the Foodstuffs Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The value of citrus-fruit exports de- 
clined from $17,840,220 in 1938-39 to 
$11,092,007, the total for oranges falling 
from $13,466,099 to $7,972,039. Export 
shipments of apples, valued at $15,253,702 
in 1938-39, dropped to $4,321,207 in 1939-— 
40; those of pears declined from $5,938,- 
129 to $3,131,492; and of grapes, from 
$3,663,421 to $2,197,057. 

The citrus-fruit export trade was ad- 
versely affected not only by war condi- 
tions in Europe, but also by increased 
sales by Brazil, Spain, and other produc- 
ing countries near the European mar- 
kets. Among a few favorable develop- 
ments in the United States fresh-fruit 
export trade in 1939-40 were increased 
shipments of apples to Latin American 
markets and record shipments of pears to 
Brazil. 

With the exception of bananas, fresh- 
fruit imports into the United States have 
steadily declined in the last 4 years and 
in the year ended June 1940 were valued 
at $2,798,720. Banana imports in 1939- 
40 reached a value of $29,272,617. 
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Fish and Products 


Philippine Islands—The market for 
canned fish was seasonally dull. Cur- 
rent stocks are more than adequate for 
present consumption, but dealers fear 
the possibility of a future shortage, ow- 
ing to shipping difficulties. Canned-fish 
prices during September were unchanged. 
A seasonal improvement in consumption, 
with the placing of import orders, is ex- 
pected during October. Preliminary ar- 
rivals during September totaled 1,100 
cases of sardines and 600 cases of salmon, 
all from the United States. (American 
Trade Commissioner, Manila.) 


Grain and Products 


Brazil.—Shipments of rice of all varie- 
ties and classes from Porto Alegre in 
August totaled 217,678 bags (114,476 to 
domestic markets and 103,202 to foreign 
markets), compared with 270,644 bags in 
August 1939, bringing the total since the 
beginning of the crop year in April to 
969,313 bags (688,703 to domestic and 
280,610 to foreign markets for the 1940- 
41 crop year, compared with 1,365,128 for 
the comparable period of the 1939-40 
crop year. (A bag of milled rice weighs 
60 kilograms, or 132 pounds, and a bag 
of unmilled rice weighs 50 kilograms, or 
110 pounds. When not specified, bags of 
both weights are bulked together, details 
not being available.) 

Destinations of shipments (shown in 


bags) during April-August 1940 and 
1939, respectively, included: Buenos 
Aires, 120,100 and 193,233; Bolivia, 


58,002 and 8,337; New York, 29,879 and 
none; Peru, 25,000 and none; Canada, 
16,934 and none; Trinidad, 12,500 and 
none; Antwerp, 10,834 and 25,126; Punta 
Arenas, 3,080 and 651; Liverpool, 2,115 
and 13,664; La Guaira, 375 and 8,333. 

Although August rice shipments from 
Porto Alegre were not much larger than 
July shipments, a sudden revival of con- 
fidence in trade improvement caused 
some favorable reaction on selling prices, 
prices for all varieties and classes 
having increased about 1 milreis per bag 
toward the end of the month. In the 
absence of European buying markets, 
local merchants decided to make attrac- 
tive offers in several new markets in this 
hemisphere; reportedly, sizable orders 
were received from certain South Ameri- 
can countries, Trinidad, United States, 
and Canada, mostly for shipment in 
September. 

The Rice Institute of Rio Grande do 
Sul continued to buy on its own account, 
but instead of concentrating on first- 
class product exclusively it also bought 
some rice of lower grade. Total pur- 
chases for the month were about 100,000 
bags, but it is understood that the insti- 
tute also sold some of its rice purchased 
in previous months. (American Con- 
sulate, Porto Alegre.) 

Cuba.—Cuban importers, apparently 
taking advantage of further offerings at 
attractive prices of the locally preferred 
old-crop rices, displayed widespread buy- 
ing interest during the week ended Oc- 
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tober 2, and the demand for American 
rice continued at the comparatively high 
sales level of recent weeks. Although 
most purchases were of long grains with 
a fairly high broken content, a broaden- 
ing of interest was noted in new-crop 
short grains, at prices generally below 
quotations on comparable old-crop rices. 
Fairly general expectations, among the 
trade, of higher prices in the near future, 
based upon reported higher quotations 
on new-crop rough grains, is said to have 
stimulated purchases somewhat. 

Sales were around 100,000 pockets and 
consisted of Rexoras, 1 to 50 percent 
broken, at $3.65 to $2.90, with one lot of 
all broken grains traded at $2.35; Early 
Prclifics, 20 to 60 percent broken, at $2.80 
to $2.45, approximately two-thirds of 
which represented sales of new-crop rice; 
mixed long grains, 20 to 50 percent bro- 
ken, at $3.10 to $2.95. Some Fortunas, 
with 50 percent broken grains, were dis- 
posed of at $2.75, while Niras, 10 and 
35 percent brcken, were reportedly sold at 
$3.20 and $3.05, respectively. A small 
parcel of Extra Fancy Japans was placed 
at $3.10, and one lot of screenings brought 
$2.325. (These prices are all per 100 
pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 

Oriental rices continued inactive, with 
no sales for import or new cargoes for 
this market being reported. Recent 
nominal quotations remain unchanged, 
based upon Siam Super at 17s. 6d. per 
hundredweight (112 pounds), c. i. f. 
Cuban ports (war risk insurance, esti- 
mated at 5 percent, not included). No 
firm offers are said to have been received 
for some time. 

Imports of rice through the port of 
Habana during the period from Septem- 
ber 26 to October 2, inclusive, totaled 
102,887 pockets (4,693,808 kilograms) of 
American rice and 8,925 sacks (954,638 
kilograms) of Oriental rices, according 
to statistics compiled privately from 
ships’ manifests. (American Consulate 
General, Habana.) 

Hawaii.—The following report covers 
the week ended September 28, 1940. Rice 
receipts (including Army and Navy trans- 
port unloads) from the mainland were: 
Cleaned, 911,000 pounds; brown, 28,000 
pounds; paddy, 407,700 pounds. There 
were no foreign arrivals and no inter- 
island shipments. 

No new purchases were reported locally, 
as buyers are cleaning up old contracts 
before the arrival of the new crop. 
Prices on paddy and milled rice were un- 
changed. Paddy shipments to Hawali 
from California from October through 
August were reported at 91,000 bags, or 
almost double those for last year. Little 
interest is evident in the present market. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Honolulu Office.) . 

Philippine Islands——The wheat flour 
market was quiet during September and 
unchanged. Consumption continued low 
with forward orders restricted, but an 
improvement in bocking was evident to- 
ward the close of the month. Substan- 
tial distress sales at below replacement 
cost continued. Stocks were still heavy 
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at the end of September, although they 
had declined somewhat during the 
month. Extremely small orders placed 
during the past 3 months may result in g 
shortage of supply by the end of October, 
Some improvement in the flour market is 
expected, with a possibility that normal 
sales volumes will be reached toward the 
close of the month. Preliminary wheat- 
fiour arrivals during September totaled 
136,000 bags from the United States, 64,- 
500 from Canada, and 35,000 from 
Australia. 

Puerto Rico—The rice market was 
slightly irregular during the week ended 
October 5, 1940. Buyers were not inter- 
ested in purchasing beyond immediate 
shipment and generally preferred to wait 
until the market became more Settled, 
Some activity occurred later in the week, 
with purchasing at bottom prices. 

Price of California rice in the primary 
market remained unchanged, but the 
Iecal price on Extra Choice declined to 
$3.55 and $3.60 on resales. This develop- 
ment was believed to have resulted from 
the pressure of competition from the 
South. One broker was reported to have 
received authority to accept October and 
November business at $3.50 for California 
Extra Choice. 

Actual prices for the principal grades, 
quoted by mills on October 5 per pocket 
of 100 pounds, c. i. f. Puerto Rican ports, 
were reported as follows: California 
Japan rice, Extra Fancy $4.30, Fancy 
$4.25, Extra Choice $4.20, Choice $4.15; 
Southern rices, Blue Rose Extra Fancy 
$3.15 to $3.20, Fancy $3.10, Japans Whole 
White Grain $3.10, Arkansas Japan $3.25. 

Rice arrivals in the week ended Sep- 
tember 28 were unofficially reported as 
totaling 38,853 pockets, all of southern 
origin. (Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, San Juan Office.) 


Meat and Products 


Sweden.—All pork products in Sweden 
were rationed on October 6. The present 
allowance is 200 grams weekly per person, 
subject to revision at the end of October. 
Private hog slaughter is _ prohibited. 
(American Consulate General, Stock- 
holm). 


Spices and Related Products 


French Morocco.—Sowings of cummin, 
coriander, fenugreek, and canary seeds in 
1940 will be below 1939 plantings, it is 
reported, owing to war _ conditions. 
(American Consulate, Casablanca.) 


Sugars and Products 


Cuba.—Exports of raw sugar from 
January 1 to August 15, 1940, totaled 
1,603,769 long tons (1,726,839 during the 
corresponding period of 1939). Ship- 
ments to the United States during the 
period totaled 1,166,291 long tons (1,106,- 
306 during the equivalent 1939 period). — 

The stock of sugar on hand on August 
15, 1940, aggregated 1,738,427 long tons 
(1,698,850 on same date last year). (The 
August 15, 1940, estimate is not in line 
with the estimate on July 31, 1940, since 
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jin calculating stocks on the latter date 
the Cuban Sugar Institute erroneously 
deducted 33,579 long tons of sugars for 
which export permits had been granted, 
put which had not been shipped up to 
that date.) 


Exports of molasses and invert sirups from 
Cuba 





January 1-August 15 
Commodity | —____-_______—_— 
| 





| 1939 1940 
_ oe aiceoeers ei pb teilia” a ee oo ad 
Gallons | Gallons 
Blackstrap (final) molasses__} 89, 901, 233 | 116, 893, 004 
High-test (invert) molasses._| 70, 464, 687 | 104, 609, 958 
SS eres 5, 326, 525 5, 680, 433 








Total... .-- ___.| 165, 692, 445 | 227, 183, 395 





—_— 


A decree of September 7, 1940, provides 
for the cancelation of 28 percent of the 
‘Identity Certificates” outstanding on 
August 28, 1940, covering sugars ear- 
marked for export to the United States 
during 1940, as a result of the recent 
reduction by the United States of Cuba’s 
1940 quota. ‘(American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Habana.) 


Furs 


Canada.—Sales of silver-fox fur skins 
by the Canadian Fur Auction Sales Co., 
Ltd., at its September 9 auction were re- 
ported at 9,718 skins, or 40 percent of the 
total offerings. The price averaged $12.58 
each. Compared with prices at the com- 
pany’s preceding auction on June 18, a 
decline of 9 percent was recorded in aver- 
age prices for three classes of silver-fox 
pelts, as follows: full silver, 1,415 skins 
averaged $19.18 each; selected full silver, 
246 at $25.19, and selected one-half to 
three-fourths silver, 77 at $24.65 each. 
Prices of inferior skins, of which 5,050 
were sold at an average price of $12.59, 
declined 8 percent from June levels, one- 
half to three-fourths silver pelts (855 at 
$16.03) were down 6 percent, and other 
types were unchanged with sales totaling 
2075 skins at an average of $4.48 
each. (American Consulate General, 
Montreal.) 

Union of South Africa—The major 
portion of caracul fur pelts exported from 
the Mandated Territory of South-West 
Africa ultimately reaches the United 
States market. In 1939, the Territory 
exported 746,756 caracul pelts valued at 
£1,257,579 (roughly $6,000,000). Of the 
total, 91,293 pelts were exported directly 
to the United States, 176,621 to Germany, 
and 475,075 to the United Kingdom. 
Most of those exported to the United 
Kingdom were reexported to the United 
States, via the London fur auctions. 
During the current year, approximately 
80 percent of the total exports from the 
Territory is expected to be taken by the 
United States. The principal shipping 
months are June, July, and August. In- 
voices certified at the American Consul- 
ate General, Capetown, showed 163,824 
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caracul pelts exported to the United 
States in June, 158,759 in July, and 
349,502 in August—a total of 672,085 pelts 
for the 3 months. 

Following the introduction of karakul 
sheep into the Union in 1907, the industry 
has attained considerable importance. 
Export trade in caracul pelts has in- 
creased rapidly since 1926 when only 
10,000 pelts were shipped. By 1938 
more than 1,290,000 skins were exported. 
More recently, the industry has been ex- 
tended to the northern part of the Cape 
Province in South Africa. Members of 
the South African Karakul Breeders’ As- 
sociation at Upington have begun export- 
ing pelts, principally to the United States, 
during the current year. The first ship- 
ments of any importance were made in 
August 1940, when 19,437 pelts were de- 
clared for export to the United States. 
A further expansion of the industry is 
anticipated. ‘(American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Capetown.) 


Glass and Products 


Hong Kong.—Total imports of “bottles 
and flasks, glass, empty, not including 
vacuum flasks” into Hong Kong last year 
amounted to HK$302,948 (US$82,553). 
Germany was the principal import sup- 
plier with HK$47,262 (US$12,879), fol- 
lowed by French Indochina with 
HK$40,391 (US$11,006), and the United 
States with HK$39,943 (US$10,884). 
The 1938 imports were valued at 
HK$364,672 (US$104,661). 

Export statistics for 1939 show a value 
under this heading of HK$444,768 
(US$121,200). The chief destination was 
the Philippines with HK$125,575 
(US$34,219), and British Malaya with 
HK$89,853 (US$24,485). This compares 
with a total export value in 1938 of 
HK$273,421 (US$78,472). (American 
Consul, Hong Kong.) 


Hardware 


United States exports of hardware and 
allied lines in August were valued at 
$4,995,313, a gain of 38 percent over 
August 1939, with 9 of the 11 groups in 
this category registering increases. The 
greatest ratio of increase on the basis of 
value was registered by chains, which in- 
creased 260 percent to $423,268. Other 
groups with their percent gain over 
August 1939, and value of exports in 
August 1940 were: Household utensils, 92 
percent ($167,410); cutlery, 82 percent 
($357,039) ; hand tools, 39 percent ($1,- 
662,464); abrasives, 31 percent ($806,- 
408); builders’ hardware, 26 percent 
($502,081); and plumbing equipment, 24 
percent ($350,231). Tin cans and domes- 
tic cooking and heating equipment were 
up 17 percent and 2 percent, respectively. 
Exports of lamps and lanterns declined 
12 percent, to $86,178; and scales and 
balances dropped 23 percent below the 
1939 level, to $82,204. 

New Zealand.—Imports of iron, steel, 
hardware, and artificers’ tools during 
June were valued at £NZ316,359, which 
is the highest for any month this year 
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except April, when imports were valued 
at £NZ320,756. Imports from the United 
Kingdom, valued at £NZ203,128, ac- 
counted for 64.2 percent of the total, as 
compared with a monthly average in 1939 
of 62.2 percent. Imports from Australia, 
valued at £NZ60,551, represented an in- 
crease over the previous month. The 
United States supplied 4.5 percent of the 
total, the value of which at £NZ14,315 
was the highest for any month this year, 
despite a considerable drop in hardware 
imports. By value, the most important 
imports from the United States during 
the month were artificers’ tools, £NZ6,325; 
plain black sheet, £NZ3,841; and hoop 
iron, £NZ2,932, all of which were at the 
highest levels this year. Imports from 
Canada at £NZ36,551 showed a large in- 
crease during the month, accounting for 
11.6 percent of the total. 

The value of imports of hardware and 
artificers’ tools into New Zealand follows: 




















First 6 months 
Item and country of origin 
1939 1940 
Hardware: 
MII Ditinin cox sidiinn idee £30,328 | £15,756 
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United Kingdom_..__.______-- 322, 4 279, 705 
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| RARE SERS 29, 727 22, 188 
United Kingdom..._.......__- 75, 384 69, 144 
i” Sey 40, 171 26, 573 
i eae TERS Per 16, 021 4, 334 
ek SE era 167, 144 126, 930 











(American Vice Consul, Wellington.) 


Turkey.—lIron,. steel, and hardware 
were among the lines which suffered the 
most following the outbreak of hostilities 
in September 1939. The effect on these 
lines was more direct because imports of 
such products came largely from Ger- 
many and Poland. Although during the 
first 9 months of 1939, there was no 
shortage of any particular type of iron, 
steel, or hardware product, local import- 
ers state that even during that time de- 
liveries from Germany had slowed down 
considerably. In addition to the delays 
in delivery, German quotations continued 
to rise, but in spite of the difference in 
price between the German and Polish 
quotations, Turkish importers preferred 
the German products because of their 
superior quality. 

With the outbreak of war importers 
were cut off completely from their prin- 
cipal supplying markets. Some imports 
from Russia, especially of round rods 
for reenforced concrete, were possible, 
but they were not sufficient to meet re- 
quirements. Trade with the United 
States was hampered by the unsatisfac- 
tory exchange situation and the reluc- 
tance of American exporters to ship on 
terms other than cash against docu- 
ments. (Assistant Commercial Attaché, 
Istanbul.) 
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Leather and Products 


Finished Products 


Azores.—Demand for hand luggage in 
the Azores is limited, annual consump- 
tion totaling only about 250 cases. Al- 
most the entire amount supplied by 
Portuguese manufacturers. Types most 
in demand are those measuring 40 by 25 
by 13 centimeters, which retail for about 
$1.25, and 80 by 45 by 25 centimeters, 
which retail for around $3 each. These 
are made from cardboard imitation 
leather. A better grade, made from 
pressed fiber in imitation of leather, size 
80 by 45 by 25 centimeters, retails for 
just slightly less than $5. (American 
Consulate, Ponta Delgada.) 

Brazil—Since the outbreak of the 
European war the Bata Shoe Co. has 
been active in Latin America, making 
necessary arrangements to. establish 
branch or subsidiary factories. While 
most of the new plants are to be oper- 
ated under the name “Bata,” a departure 
from this practice has been noted in Bra- 
zil, where a recently formed stock com- 
pany “Cia. Sapaco S. A.,” with an author- 
ized and paid-in capital of 100 contos (1 
conto equals about $60), was organized 
at Sao Paulo. Shares are owned by 3 
Czechoslovaks and 6 Brazilians, all of 
whom are reported to be employees and 
technicians of J. A. Bata, and local 
sources advise that Mr. Bata is under- 
stood to be the owner of the firm, al- 
though his name does not appear as a 
shareholder. The company has estab- 
lished a small factory in Sao Paulo in 
which from 80 to 90 pairs of McKay welt 
shoes and an unknown number of rubber- 
soled footwear are being produced daily. 
A large tract of land was recently ac- 
quired at Regente Feijo, State of Sao 
Paulo, where the firm contemplates the 
immediate establishment of a textile 
plant, a shoe factory, a cottonseed oil 
mill, and a packing plant, the latter to 
utilize cattle raised on the property. 
Plans are also reported to be under way 
for the construction of houses for work- 
men. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Rio de Janeiro.) 

Chile.—No favorable outlet is afforded 
in Chile for American upper leathers be- 
cause of the substantial domestic supply 
and the protection offered to the local 
industry in the form of import duties and 
restrictions. Domestic upper leathers are 
of qualities suitable to the local trade, 
and the price makes them acceptable to 
consumers. Duties levied against im- 
ported leathers make them much too high 
priced for general consumption. Total 
United States exports of upper and lining 
leathers to Chile declined in value from 
$1,219 during 1938 to $430 in 1939. 
(American COmmercial Attaché, 
Santiago.) 

Germany.—Until the close of Septem- 
ber 1939 consumers could purchase cer- 
tain lightweight summer shoes without 
special permit or purchasing coupon, ac- 
cording to unofficial announcements in 
Berlin. This covered street shoes for 
men, women, and children, the uppers of 
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which were made of materials used only 
in summer wear, with or without trim- 
mings of plastics, and with soles of rub- 
ber, reclaimed rubber, or leather fiber 
material. Shoes with uppers of velvet, 
velveteen, black or brown Sailcloth, as 
well as all summer footwear of cloth with 
leather soles were still subject to permit. 
(American Embassy, Berlin.) 

Yugoslavia—Leather imports into 
Yugoslavia increased from 1,023 metric 
tons valued at 27,635,000 dinars in the 
first half of 1939 to 1,149 tons valued at 
37,551,000 dinars in the same period of the 
current year. Increased purchases were 
made chiefly from Germany, Argentina, 
and Brazil, the three suppliers named in- 
creasing their share of the total trade 
from less than 30 percent in the first 
half of 1939 to more than 70 percent in 
the first 6 months of 1940. (American 
Consulate, Belgrade.) 


Raw Materials 


Argentina.—Reports place quebracho 
extract stocks at 125,000 to 130,000 
metric tons, one company alone having 
93,000 tons on hand. Production contin- 
ues in excess of exports with no shortage 
resulting from labor troubles antici- 
pated. (American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires.) 

Greece.—The two plants constituting 
the valonia extract industry in Greece 
are estimated to have produced during 
the crop year, September 1939 through 
August 1940, about 5,500 metric tons of 
pulverized dry extract, which is approxi- 
mately 25 percent more than the output 
during the preceding crop year. Of this 
total, less than 3,500 tons were exported, 
between 1,000 and 1,200 tons were con- 
sumed locally, and the rest of 800 to 
1,000 tons remains in stock. Of approxi- 
mately 13,000 tons of valonia processed 
by the plants, all but about 2,300 tons of 
the raw materials were of local produc- 
tion. Imports from Turkey in bond for 
processing and reexport were less than 
2,500 tons. Substantial shipments of ex- 
tract have been made to the United 
States—over 900 metric tons during the 
first 10 months of the war—but shipping 
difficulties which developed in June 
when Italy entered the war have put a 
stop to this trade. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Athens.) 

New Zealand.—During the first half 
of the current year exports of wooled 
sheepskins increased 75.2 percent in 
value over the same period of 1939, and 
dewooled skins increased by 52.2 per- 
cent. These increases were chiefly due 
to higher prices and larger quantities of 
primary produce shipped under wartime 
contracts with the United Kingdom. 
Since June, the export market for hides 
and pickled pelts was reported to be dull 
with prices declining, owing to the clos- 
ing of markets on the European conti- 
nent. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Wellington.) 

Switzerland.—Bark for the Swiss tan- 
ning industry was formerly imported 
from Austria and France. Efforts are 
being made to make up for the loss of 
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these two sources by increasing domestic, 
production and the country hopes even- 
tually to become self-sufficient in this 
respect. At present, however, the short- 
age of tan bark continues. (American 
Consulate, Basel.) 


Livestock 


Denmark.—A reduction of 250,000 has 
occurred in Denmark’s pig stocks during 
the past month and a half, reducing the 
total to 2,741,000 as compared with q 
normal stock of 4,000,000 pigs, accord- 
ing to the local press. 

Stocks of cattle and milk cows were 
rapidly reduced in the last week of Sep- 
tember, when 25,000 cattle, mostly Den- 
mark’s best breeding stock, were sold to 
Germany for shipment to Alsace Lor- 
raine. (American Legation, Copen- 
hagen.) 


Lumber and Products 


British West Africa.—Exports of tim- 
ber from the Gold Coast amounted to 
1,154,589 cubic feet in 1937 but by 1939 
had declined to 696,599. The lumber 
industry in the Gold Coast does not cut 
the timber, either for export or for 
domestic consumption until orders are 
in hand. There are still large quantities 
of accessible timber available and, upon 
demand, larger quantities could be ex- 
ported. Softwoods are not indigenous to 
the Gold Coast. The area of tropical 
high forest is estimated at about 18,000 
square miles, of which about 6,000 fall 
within Forest Reserves. Mahogany, the 
main export timber, may not be cut 
below 9-foot girth. (American Consu- 
late, Lagos.) 

Canada.—The entire lumber industry 
in British Columbia, including logging, 
lumber manufacturing and pulp and 
paper production is operating on a scale 
never before attained. In addition to the 
large export demand, requirements of 
the domestic market are increasing 
steadily. Mills are being called upon to 
meet the large demand for lumber to 
be used in the construction of elevators 
for surplus grain, as well as in the con- 
struction of military and private projects 
and enlargement of industrial plants. 

Exports of lumber from British Co- 
lumbia during August amounted to 
115,331 M. board feet. While this was 
slightly below the volume shipped dur- 
ing the same month in 1939, business is 
considered highly satisfactory under 
present conditions. Shipments of ex- 
port lumber by rail to eastern ports for 
transshipment to the United Kingdom 
began early in March and by the end of 
August approximately 130,000 M. board 
feet had moved overland. Rail ship- 
ments in September were moving on 4 
much larger scale, and it was anticipated 
that by the end of the month 30,000 M. 
board feet would be shipped via this 
route. (American Consulate General, 
Vancouver.) 

New Zealand—Imports of lumber into 
New Zealand during the first 6 months 
of 1940 recorded a decline of 64.5 per- 
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cent in value from receipts during the 
corresponding period in 1939. All coun- 
tries of origin shared in the general de- 
cline except Japan, imports from which 
increased in value from $63,395 in the 
first half of 1939 to $65,018 during the 
corresponding months of 1940. This in- 
crease is attributable to larger imports 
of Japanese oak. 

During the first half of 1940, Australia 
continued to be the principal source sup- 
plying lumber valued at $247,648, or 55 
percent of the total from all sources, 
compared with $1,148,425, or 78 percent 
of the total in the first half of last year. 
The principal cause for the decline was 
smaller imports of ties. The United 
States remained the second ranking sup- 
plier, with imports valued at $65,878, of 
which $58,007 worth consisted of red- 
wood. ‘The value of lumber imports 
from Canada declined from $124,291, or 
g4 percent of the total, during the first 
half of 1939 to $61,744, or 13.7 percent in 
the first 6 months of 1940. 

An increase in demand for butter boxes 
occurred during the second quarter of 
1940. Owing to the shortage of white 
pine, it is understood that recent experi- 
ments have demonstrated the suitability 
of rimu, formerly considered unsatis- 
factory for this purpose. 

Australia is reported to be making 
heavy demand on New Zealand building 
and boxmaking lumber, and it is antici- 
pated that exports to that country will 
continue to increase during the latter 
part of 1940. Up to the present, local 
demand has prevented the exportation 
of this timber, but opening of the new 
mill at Rotorua is expected to result in 
an export surplus. In Australia, rimu 
isin demand as a substitute for Douglas 
fir. Interest is also shown in dressed 
Matai and Silver Beech. (American Con- 
sulate General, Wellington.) 

Uruguay.—Lumber stocks in Uruguay 
at the end of the third quarter were 
poorly balanced, dealers estimating suf- 
ficient pitch pine for 6 months, and Bra- 
zilian pine stocks were also high. There 
was, however, a shortage of spruce. A 
good market is said to exist for Ameri- 
can lumber, its sale being limited cur- 
rently, however, by the scarcity of for- 
eign exchange. American lumber is re- 
ported to be preferred to its South 
American equivalents in construction 
work of all kinds. Although exchange 
allotments generally are far short of im- 
porters’ requirements, there are indica- 
tions that the situation is improving. 

Imports of Braz.lian pine to Uruguay 
for the first 8 months of 1940 totaled 
17833 M board feet compared with 
24,012 for the entire year 1939. This 
lumber has been used for general con- 
struction work in lieu of American pitch 
Pine, importations of which have been 
Testricted by exchange control. United 
States imports of pitch pine for the first 
8 months of 1940 amounted to 68,571 M 
board feet compared with 118,578 for 
the entire year 1939. 

Spruce and Douglas fir imports for 
the first 8 months of 1940 amounted to 
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3,409 M board feet against 9,570 during 
the entire year 1939. The United States 
supplied 43 M board feet of softwoods 
in this group during the first 8 months 
of 1940. Yugoslavia was the principal 
source of softwood imports in this group 
during the period January—August 1940, 
supplying 3,350 M board feet. Hard- 
wood imports (oak, ash, hickory, etc.) 
from North America and Europe during 
the first 8 months of 1940 totaled 630 M 
board feet compared with 1,294 in 1939. 
Yugoslavia was the principal supplier 
in 1940, furnishing 594 M board feet. 
The United States’ share amounted to 
25 M board feet. Prices for Yugoslav 
lumber have risen because of higher 
freight and insurance rates. 

While lumber imports from European 
countries are usually made at the con- 
trolled rate of exchange, those from the 
United States have been nearly always 
at the free rate in recent years which 
is 40 percent higher. 

Imports of ponderosa and sugar pine 
during the first 8 months of 1940 totaled 
71 M board feet, of which the United 
States supplied 62, the remainder coming 
by transshipment from Argentina. 
(American Consulate General, Monte- 
video.) 


Machinery 


India.—Industrial research in India 
will be aided by Government expendi- 
tures totaling more than 200,000 rupees 
for laboratory equipment, pilot plants, 
and research workers’ salaries. A num- 
ber of schemes recommended by the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search will be undertaken with the aid 
of these funds, and research projects car- 
ried on in universities and other institu- 
tions will be coordinated to eliminate 
duplication and concentrate on work 
having immediate industrial application. 
A grant of 50,000 rupees will go to estab- 
lish a pilot rayon plant at Bombay, 10,000 
rupees will finance sulfur borings to be 
carried out by the Geological Survey, and 
another 10,000 rupees will assist an in- 
vestigation of the manufacture of 
vacuum and compressor pumps. Other 
subjects of research include vegetable 
oils, drugs, molasses, and plastics made 
from oil resins. (American Consul Gen- 
eral, Calcutta.) 

Japan.—Formation of a new monopoly 
company which will have the exclusive 
privilege of purchasing machinery for 
export is being encouraged by the Min- 
istry of Commerce, according to recent 
press reports. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Tokyo.) 

South Africa.——Wood gas generators 
for use on tractors are now being pro- 
duced in South Africa, and it is claimed 
that the device is meeting with unusual 
success since many of the objectionable 
features heretofore encountered have 
been eliminated, and their use is said to 
result in considerable savings compared 
with the use of gasoline or kerosene. The 
gas generator and filter weigh about 300 
pounds and sell for $350 and their opera- 
tion is said to be quite simple. Waste 
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wood from mines, railways, and other 
sources is available in ample quantities 
and it seems probable that there will be a 
considerable expansion in the use of this 
source of power in the Union. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Johannesburg.) 


Bearings 


Germany.—Progress achieved in Ger- 
many before the war in the economical 
use of metals and the development of 
substitutes has been accelerated by war- 
time scarcity of imported metals. Com- 
pound castings for steel-backed bronze 
bearings, similar to those already in use 
both in Germany and abroad in com- 
bustion motors, have been given wider 
applications in an effort to save bronze. 
Recently cast-iron backings have been 
used: in place of steel, and supporting 
members up to 1 meter in diameter have 
been “coated” with bronze. After 
machining, the bronze wall separating 
the journal from the supporting shell is 
just thick enough to insure that wear 
will not expose the underlying steel or 
iron. 

Plastic materials have likewise re- 
ceived much study, with a view to elimi- 
nating their defects as bearing materials. 
Overheating has been reduced through 
the use of more suitable lubricants, 
through redesigning of the lubricating 
channels, and through water cooling. In 
the latter case, the water comes in con- 
tact with the shaft itself at the center 
of the plastic bearing instead of passing 
through channels in the shell, as in a 
metal bearing. Water is prevented from 
entering the bearing surfaces by a grease 
which does not emulsify. Other bearings 
employ water-containing grease in emul- 
sion as the cooling medium. Experiments 
continue to be pursued in which the 
shaft,as well as the bearing surface, is 
covered with plastic material; the fric- 
tional heat is minimized as far as possi- 
ble with a lubricant, and increased ra- 
diation surface is provided in the hous- 
ing. Plastics have been employed in 
bearing installations for ore-crushing 
and sorting machines, rolling mills, re- 
volving cement ovens, and calender ma- 
chines in the artificial rubber and many 
other industries. It is claimed that in 
the field of bearings for rolls and barrels, 
plastic materials have been particularly 
successful. Improved design has resulted 
in power savings, easier handling, fewer 
repairs and work interruptions as com- 
pared with bearings of bronze or babbit 
metal. Plastic bearings, it is said, are 
no longer a substitute; in many applica- 
tions they are definitely superior to the 
metals formerly employed. 

A further innovation in this field is a 
new type of bearing made of sintered 
and pressed iron granules of 1 millimeter 
grain size, haying the property of absorb- 
ing considerable amounts of lubricating 
oil in its pores. To avoid clogging the 
pores, however, great precision must be 
exercised in the manufacture of this 
bearing material. (American Embassy, 
Berlin, and American Consulate General, 
Frankfort-on-Main.) 
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Construction Machinery 


India.—A dam and irrigation project 
costing 27,500,000 rupees ($9,100,000) 
which will require the purchase of con- 
siderable equipment, will be placed be- 
fore the Bengal Assembly during the cur- 
rent session, according to press reports. 
The project will provide irrigation for 
916 square miles of cultivable land be- 
tween the Hooghly and Damodar Rivers. 
It is estimated that the storage dam, 
which is to be located on the Upper 
Damodar, will cost 3,000,000 rupees. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta.) 


Farm Machinery 


Brazil—Farm equipment sales thus 
far in 1940 have been hampered by low 
prices for Brazil’s exportable agricultural 
surpluses. The general use of modern 
farm implements in Brazil is increasing 
slowly, although labor continues to be 
cheap and most of the work is still done 
by hand. As an indication of the extent 
to which machinery is used in Brazilian 
agriculture, it was recently stated offi- 
cially that farmers in the State of Sao 
Paulo expected to plant 3,700,000 acres 
to cotton in 1939-40, and that only 7 
percent of that acreage would be culti- 
vated entirely by machinery, while an- 
other 28 percent would receive partial 
machine cultivation. 

Imports of farm machinery during 
1939 amounted to 41,858 contos, or about 
$2,192,000, compared with 40,845 contos 
in the previous year. Tractors, valued at 
25,989 contos, made up approximately 60 
percent of the total in 1939. Values of 
imports by countries are not available, 
but the United States supplied 79 per- 
cent by weight of the total amount, com- 
pared with 63 percent in 1938. German 
participation, which had increased from 
15 percent by weight in 1936 to 35 in 1938, 
dropped to 12 in 1939, owing mainly to 
the war. At present American exporters 
of farm equipment have no competition 
from European products, and that con- 
dition has increased American participa- 
tion in the business. However, local pro- 
duction of farm implements continues to 
increase. Imports of plows, for instance, 
have decreased from 3,583 tons in 1937 to 
1,571 Im 1939 because of the increased 
domestic output. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Germany—Farm machinery manu- 
facturers made up the largest group of 
exhibitors at the German East Fair, 
which opened at K6nigsberg on August 
11, 1940. Tractors, threshers, plows, 
harvesters, cultivators, and many special 
machines were shown, but it is not be- 
lived that any new types of machinery 
were introduced. Emphasis was placed 
on collective purchases of machinery by 
groups of farmers. There was good de- 
mand from foreign buyers for this equip- 
ment, as well for construction machinery 
and machine tools. Preference was 
given foreign buyers on terms of delivery, 
but it is said that considerable delays 
in delivery may be encountered. 
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Visitors included 10,000 merchants and 
farmers from the newly incorporated 
areas of Poland. In all, 363,000 persons 
attended the fair, including visitors from 
Bohemia and Moravia, Bulgaria, China, 
Finland, the General Government of 
Poland, Hungary, Italy, Iran, Manchuria, 
Norway, Rumania, Slovakia, the Soviet 
Union, Sweden, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 
(American Consulate, Konigsberg.) 

Japan.—The Japanese Government is 
making every effort to build up the do- 
mestic machine tool industry, particu- 
larly in those lines which have heretofore 
been imported. For the fiscal year 1940- 
41, a subsidy of 300,000 yen was granted 
for the study and experimental manufac- 
ture of machine tools not being produced 
in Japan, and recent reports stated that 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
plans to include a subsidy of 3,000,000 
yen, 10 times the current figure, in the 
next budget. The increased subsidy, it 
was reported, would also be used to en- 
courage production of certain iron manu- 
facturing and oil refining equipment. 

United States exports of machine tools 
to Japan during the first 6 months of 
1940 totaled $10,729,431, compared with 
$19,811,526 for the whole of 1939, in- 
dicating that shipments this year were 
moving at about the same rate as in 1939. 
No abatement was evidenced by the July 
and August shipments, which came to 
$1,322,502 and $1,875,503, respectively. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Tokyo). 


Wood Gas Generators 


Finland.—A bill to encourage the man- 
ufacture and installation of charcoal and 
wood gas generators by guaranteeing the 
profits of the producers and the invested 
capital of the buyers was recently passed 
by the Finnish Parliament, according to 
Nachrichten fuer Aussenhandel, Berlin. 
At the end of May 1940, about 750 char- 
coal and 130 wood gas generators were 
in use—a quantity which would have 
been greater but for the high price of 
the apparatus. Production at that time 
amounted to 300 units per month, but 
this was not sufficient for the demand. 
The law empowers the State Council to 
take over the obligations incidental to 
manufacture, in case of over-production. 
Sales organizations will be given credits 
so that they can offer terms to buyers 
lacking cash. Should gasoline again be- 
come readily available, the State Council 
is further empowered to control trade in 
foreign fuels so as to protect those who 
have purchased gas generators. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


India.—The investigation of drugs was 
included among the plans received by the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search at a recent meeting of the Board. 
It has been felt in certain quarters that 
scientific investigation into drugs such as 
strychnine, thymol and others should be 
undertaken on an intensive scale. The 
work would be spread over a number of 
institutions, each of which will be asked 
to work on a separate drug. 
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India possesses a large range of vege. 
table medicinal materials. Nearly three. 
fourths of the drugs mentioned in the 
British Pharmacopoeia are indigenous ty 
India and the remaining one-fourth 
could be cultivated. It is thought Possible 
even to develop a surplus of certain pro. 
ducts for export. (American Consulate 
General, Calcutta.) 

Colombia.—Lahboratories manufactur. 
ing pharmaceuticals and those engageg 
in the repackaging of pharmaceuticals 
have been regulated by a recent decree 
as follows: 

After the date of the effectiveness of 
this decree, which becomes operative 6 
days after official publication on Sep. 
tember 16, 1940, establishments ang 
laboratories for repackaging pharmg. 
ceutical specialties will be prohibited, 

From the date of publication of the 
decree, each laboratory for manufactur. 
ing pharmaceuticals must be in charge 
of a certified pharmacist. No pharma. 
cist can be in charge of more than one 
laboratory whose operations are con- 
tinuous, although a pharmacist may dj. 
rect two laboratories operating periodi- 
cally subject to the approval of the See. 
tional Inspector of the Sanitary Police, 

No doctor can direct laboratories pro- 
ducing or repackaging pharmaceuticals 
except those individuals who prove to 
the satisfaction of the Academic Coun- 
cil of the National University that they 
are specialists in pharmacology. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Bogota.) 

Cuba.—Local demand for ampoule 
preparations for injections is met partly 
by domestic laboratories and partly by 
importations, the latter at present com- 
ing very largely from the United States, 
Imports are chiefly for the large whole- 
sale drug concerns, most of which are 
located in Habana. Import houses regu- 
larly canvass retail drug stores, hospi- 
tals and medical dispensaries in outlying 
sections as well as the Habana district, 
by means of traveling salesmen. Com- 
petition is said to be keen. (American 
Consulate General, Habana.) 

Honduras.—The importation of drugs 
or medicines into Honduras is controlled 
by the Faculty of Medicine, Surgery and 
Pharmacy, a governmental organ, h- 
cated in Tegucigalpa, the capital. All 
proprietary medicines from abroad must 
be registered with this institution. Drugs 
and medical preparations other than 
patent medicines may be imported only 
by those firms to which licenses have 
been issued. Over 95 percent of the 
medicines valued at $11,750, imported 
into La Ceiba during the first 8 months 
of 1939 (latest data available) originated 
in the United States. American Con- 
sulate, La Ceiba. 

Indochina.—Nearly 100 tons of ben- 
zoin are exported annually from French 
Indochina, mainly to France. Owing to 
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the present situation in France, exporters | 


now are seeking new markets particu- 
larly in the United States where only 
small shipments have thus far been sent. 
In the first 5 months of 1940, exports of 
benzoin were 540 quintals, valued at 
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1,885,000 French francs, of which 517 
quintals went to France, and 23 to the 
United States. Total shipments in the 
entire year of 1939 were 338 quintals, 
yalued at 794,000 francs and in 1938, 629 
quintals, valued at 671,000 francs. 

Benzoin is used in the manufacture of 
perfumery, medicines, varnishes and in- 
cense. The crop season for benzoin is 
usually during November and December. 
(American Consulate, Saigon.) 

Norway.—Prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, the pharmaceutical industry of 
Norway had been expanding. In 1938, 
the latest year for which data are avail- 
able, production of pharmeceutical prep- 
arations were valued at 3,540,000 kroner, 
compared with 4,465,000 in 1937. Im- 
ports were valued at 4,848,000 kroner in 
1938, and 4,346,000 in 1939. (American 
Consul, Oslo.) 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


India.—The most important develop- 
ment affecting the motion-picture in- 
dustry during May and June was the 
imposition of import restrictions which 
were announced on May 20 to become 
effective May 27. The position of the 
cinema was obscure for several weeks 
and was not cleared up until June 10, 
when a representative of the Kinemato- 
graph Renters Society telegraphed from 
Simla that the Government had de- 
cided to permit about 75 percent of the 
c. i. f. value of the base-year imports to 
be admitted and ruled that imports from 
any part of the British Empire would 
be permitted without import license re- 
gardless of country of origin. 

This will not work a hardship on the 
industry, as it is believed that enough 
prints can be secured from Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa to fill the gap 
caused by the restrictions. It will be 
recalled, however, that certain Empire 
countries also have import restrictions. 

The second administration report of 
the Indian Motion Picture Producers 
Association, Bombay, analyzing the situ- 
ation confronting the domestic industry 
states that exhibitors are beginning to 
feel the effects of uncertainties growing 
out of the international turmoil. Pro- 
duction costs have risen sharply. A 
number of the established studios have 
had to suspend regular business — at 
least as a temporary measure — while 
some have thought it wise to amalgam- 
ate with others. The report calls for the 
abolition of the import duty on raw film 
and motion-picture equipment, and asks 
for a fair deal on the part of the Govern- 
ment by removing various disconcerting 
taxes, stating that the entertainments 
and income taxes should be the only 
ones to be levied on the industry—the 
former by the Provincial authorities and 
the latter by the Central Government. 
The report adds that instead of getting 
any return from the Government for the 
large sums that are paid in the shape of 
taxes and duties, the Government seeks 
to impose further burdens on the in- 
dustry. The situation, according to the 
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report, calls for organized production, 
unified bases of activity, and well-con- 
ducted representations to the proper au- 
thorities. (American Consul, Calcutta.) 

New Zealand—NMotion-picture dis- 
tributors and exhibitors report a con- 
tinuation of the trend in public prefer- 
ence away from serials, westerns, war 
pictures, and gangster pictures, and to- 
ward light comedies, even in Maori com- 
munities, where westerns formerly were 
extremely popular. The trend is attrib- 
uted to the war. 

Deliveries of American motion pictures 
in New Zealand have been unusually 
slow in recent months, and one distrib- 
utor states that thus far this year he has 
received only half of his 1940 allotment, 
while some of his 1941 releases are sched- 
uled to arrive in the near future. The 
reason for the delay is not known. 

Imports into New Zealand of “cine- 
matographs and films” (customs classi- 
fication 766—7) were valued at £NZ115,535 
during the first 6 months of 1940, rep- 
resenting an increase of 5.3 percent over 
the figure for the corresponding period of 
last year. 

The value (£NZ71,946) of motion- 
picture imports from the United States 
during the 6 months ended June 30, 1940, 
declined by 8 percent from the value 
(£NZ78,220) for the same period in 1939, 
and by 283 percent from the figure 
(£NZ100,359) for the first 6 months of 
1938. (American Consul, Wellington.) 

Peru.—A supreme decree dated Sep- 
tember 18, 1940, revised and amplified 
the following articles contained in the 
organic and regulatory decrees of 
July 7 and 12, 1937, of the Patronato de 
Censura de Peliculas Cinematograficas: 

Article 1 of title 4 of the organic reg- 
ulations No. 143 of July 12, 1937,.is 
modified as follows: 

The duties of the National Censorship 
Board are to observe the morality of motion- 
picture films, and to prohibit the exhibition 
of immoral films and films of a nature that 
excite conspiracy against constitutional 
forms of government, as well as those con- 
trary to patriotic sentiments, and those films 
that offend the dignity of foreign nations. 

The Censorship Board will also control, in 
accordance with the regulations in effect, 


the attendance of minors at motion-picture 
films. 


Article 7 of the supreme decree No. 
138 of July 7, 1937, is modified in the 
following manner: 


The National Censorship Board will be 
composed of five members designated by 
the Government. 

The censor may appeal before the Minister 
of Justice when the Patronato authorizes the 
showing of a rejected film. The Minister of 
Justice will definitely decide in such a case, 
being able to authorize, prohibit, or sup- 
press some of its parts. 


Article 19 of the organic decree No. 
138 of July 7, 1937, is modified as 
follows: 

Advertising posters, signs, newspapers, or 
leaflets that the Board of Censors judges to 
be immoral will be subject to a fine in ac- 
cordance with the gravity of the offense. 

Article 23 of the organic decree No. 
138 of July 7, 1937, is amplified as 
follows: 
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Passes granted by the Censorship Board 
for reviewing films will be valid for 4 years. 

Article 26 of the organic decree No. 
138 of July 7, 1937, referring to fines 
is amplified as follows: 

Fines will range between 50 and 1,000 
soles, according to the gravity of the offense. 
(American Consul, Lima.) 

U. S. S. R.—The introduction of color 
into motion pictures called for a new 
technology, and made new demands on 
the director, the operator, the designer of 
decorations, and the costumer. The 
laboratory had to work out new proc- 
esses, chemical combinations, and color 
mixtures. It took 25 years for the Amer- 
ican Technicolor Co. to make a three- 
color film. 

The first Soviet picture in color was 
“Grunya Kornakova,” released in 1936 by 
one of the Moscow studios. It is impos- 
sible to obtain all the colors in the spec- 
trum by using only two—red and blue; 
the greens and yellows do not show up 
well. But this film was welcomed by the 
Soviet public. In the past 5 years only 


.one two-color film was made by a Kiev 


studio; the two studios in Moscow that 
were equipped to make these films did not 
consider it worth while. 

With three-color pictures, the situa- 
tion has been even worse. It would have 
been possible to make these in 1938, but 
the Soviet film authorities were afraid to 
risk the attempt, and not a single picture 
has been made. A three-color film is 
more complicated, but with the right 
process all the colors can be reproduced, 
and therefore the artist and the director 
have unlimited opportunity for creation. 
Until quite recently the Cinematographic 
Committee paid practically no attention 
to colored pictures, but several studios 
worked on the problem on their own ac- 
count. The committee has now decided 
to concentrate all experimentation in a 
few of the best studios: The “Soyuzdet- 
film” (Union Children’s Film trust) 
studio in Kiev is therefore expected to 
release in 1940 2 two-color pictures, while 
all work on three-color films is to be as- 
signed to the “Mosfilm” (Moscow Film 
studio), while the “Lenfilm” (Leningrad 
Film studio) is to make the necessary 
technical preparations to take three- 
color pictures. All research work is to 
be concentrated in the NIKFI (Scientific 
Research Institute for the Cinema and 
Photographic Industry). 

Mosfilm is now scheduled to start mak- 
ing the first Soviet three-color film, “The 
Bluebird,” a picture illustrating the sport 
life of the Soviet youth. By combining 
forces, Mosfilm and NIKFT have worked 
out a Soviet three-color process, using 
the hydrotype method with chrome- 
plated matrices. A Soviet agency has 
designed the necessary machinery, which 
has been made in the Moscow and Lenin- 
grad motion picture machine plants, 
while a film concern is ready to turn out 
master and positive films, if it receives 
help from some of the auxiliary fac- 
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tories still outside of the jurisdiction of 
the committee. These include a lens 
factory, which is making Frenel lenses of 
250-millimeter diameter for the special 
lighting apparatus needed, but must 
learn to make lenses of 350 and 500 milli- 
meters. The Leningrad Optical Institute 
is called upon to produce special lens 
combinations for color cameras, and the 
electrical industry must provide high- 
grade carbons for the arc lamps used in 
the powerful projectors; finally, the 
Dorogomilov chemical plant is to supply 
the special dyes needed. While the film 
factories can make negative film as good 
as that imported, the gelatin supplied by 
the Soviet packing plants is of low qual- 
ity, and must be improved. These are all 
problems which must be solved before 
good three-color films can be made. 
Mosfilm has already set up a new pro- 
duction laboratory for three-color pic- 
tures, equipped with machines of Soviet 
manufacture; all processes are included 
here, from the developing of the negative 
to the making of the finished three-color 
positive. All steps are standardized and 
mechanized to the greatest possible ex- 
tent—the developer temperature, as well 
as that of the sensitizing and dyeing 
solutions, is automatically controlled; 
cleanliness and care in handling charac- 
terize the work. This year will be de- 
voted to preparatory work and to the 
release of one film; next year at least 5 
three-color pictures should be made, and 
mass production of colored films should 
be well started. (Soviet official sources.) 


Naval Stores, Gums, and Resins 


Brazil—The new carnauba-wax crop 
will total between 9,000 and 10,000 metric 
tons, it is believed, which will approxi- 
mate the average annual production 
during the past 10 years. The crop usu- 
ally reaches export points in volume in 
October, but because of the longer rainy 
season this year the current harvest may 
be delayed a month. Exports in 1939, 
reached a record high of 10,000 metric 
tons. The United States imported 16,- 
358,508 pounds valued at $4,928,147. 
Imports of the wax into the United 
States during the first 8 months of 1940 
amounted to 12,640,867 pounds valued at 
$5,592,283. With the European market 
seriously curtailed, a larger portion than 
usual of the new crop is expected to be 
available to the United States. Trade 
sources report that stocks of old-crop 
carnauba wax at northern ports are 
practically exhausted. (American Em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro.) 

India—Naval-stores production for 
the second quarter of 1940 were 463 tons 
of turpentine and 1,758 tons of rosin, in 
comparison with 358 tons of turpentine 
and 1,449 tons of rosin in the second 
quarter of 1939. Stocks on hand at the 
end of the second quarter of 1940 totaled 
942 tons of turpentine and 3,104 tons of 
rosin, compared with 1,262 tons of tur- 
Ppentine and 2,948 tons of rosin for the 
1939 period. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Calcutta.) 
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Office Equipment and Supplies 


Costa Rica.—A total of 801 type- 
writers, valued at $42,848, and 150 adding 
and calculating machines, valued at $13,- 
259, was imported during the calendar 
year 1939. (American Vice Consul, San 
Jose.) 

Paraguay.—tThe greater part of the 
carbon paper and typewriter ribbons used 
in Paraguay was imported from Germany 
prior to the present war in Europe, but 
importers are now obtaining these items 
from Argentina. Prices quoted by ex- 
porters in Argentina are said to be con- 
siderably lower than those for similar 
products from the United States, and 
price is nearly always the deciding factor, 
with both importers and consumers, in 
the purchase of office supplies here. 
(American Consul, Asuncion.) 

Uruguay.—The import market for of- 
fice equipment in Uruguay had com- 
pletely changed by the second quarter of 
1940. Germany, formerly the second 
supplier, had been completely eliminated 
and its place taken by Sweden and 
Switzerland, from which countries ship- 
ments are still arriving. 

War conditions, however, had affected 
the local retail market scarcely at all, 
because of the large stocks of German 
and Swedish equipment on hand, which 
were estimated by local dealers to be 
sufficient until the end of the year, at 
least. 

Office equipment from the United 
States was handicapped in comparison 
with European equipment, primarily be- 
cause of the refusal of the Bank of the 
Republic to grant sufficient import per- 
mits to dealers in the former lines, and 
secondarily because equipment from the 
United States had to be paid for with 
“free” exchange. Competing European 
merchandise imported with “controlled” 
exchange thus had a price advantage of 
some 40 percent. 

Local dealers point out that if the 
blockade continues until stocks of Euro- 
pean equipment are exhausted there 
should occur increased sales of United 
States products, depending on the extent 
to which dollar exchange is available and 
to which the local market can absorb the 
higher - priced equipment. ‘(American 
Vice Consul, Montevideo.) 

Venezuela——The demand for writing 
ink is fairly active considering the small- 
ness of the market for that commodity. 
There is no local production of writing 
ink and the entire demand must be sup- 
plied by imports. Official Venezuelan 
import statistics do not list writing ink 
separately, and it is therefore impossible 
to ascertain the extent of this trade. Im- 
ports formerly originated chiefly in Ger- 
many but the United States may now be 
considered as the only source of supply. 
Competition among different American 
brands is active, and not only price but 
quality as well is taken into consideration 
by the consumer. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Caracas.) 
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Paints and Pigments 


Netherlands Indies—Imports of req 
lead and white lead increased consider. 
ably in 1939 compared with the previous 
2 years. Those of red lead were 1,196 
metric tons, gross, valued at 274,567 
guilders compared with 796 tons valued 
at 206,147 guilders in 1938 and 987 tons 
valued at 213,000 guilders in 1937. In 
1939 Japan was the main source of supply 
for red lead, furnishing 60.5 percent of 
the total quantity; Italy was second with 
13.7 percent. Great Britain and the 
United States supplied small quantities. 
White lead, imports reached 111 metric 
tons valued at 24,553 guilders in 1939, 
compared with 70 tons valued at 15,355 
guilders in 1938 and 97 tons valued at 
28,310 guilders in 1937. No data are 
available as to the countries of origin, 

Thailand.—There are no paint fac- 
tories in Thailand. Ready-mixed paints 
are imported, but white lead in oil is 
mixed by domestic painters. The latest 
import statistics are for the year ended 
March 31, 1939, when imports of paint 
products amounted to 1,631,710 kilo- 
grams valued at U. S. $268,705. The 
share of the United States amounted to 
128,600 kilograms valued at U.S. $41,358 
during that period. Although American 
paint products in the past have not been 
sold to Thailand in any large quantities, 
the volume of the trade has been expand- 
ing and will doubtless be accentuated by 
the uncertainty of European sources of 
supply. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Bangkok.) 


Paper and Related Products 


August wood-pulp import statistics 
indicate that the possibility of a short- 
age of wood pulp for domestic consump- 
tion in the United States is decreasing. 
Imports of pulp in August, totaling 
83,600 tons of all classes, were slightly 
below those of the preceding month, 45 
percent below August 1939 and were well 
under the amount which it is believed 
Canada can furnish the United States 
each month from various sources. 

During August, 72,300 tons of pulp 
were received from Canada, compared 
with 84,000 tons in the preceding month, 
but the quantity from Finland increased 
from 2,100 to 11,300 tons during these 
periods. 

Imports of sulphite pulp during August 
were slightly higher than in July, be- 
cause of increased purchases from Fin- 
land, and sulphate imports were up 30 
percent. 

Since imports of sulphite pulp from 
Canada declined in August compared 
with July, it suggests that domestic 
pulp consumers were not anxious con- 
cerning immediate supplies. The eas- 
ing in waste-paper prices during August 
further corroborates this belief. 

Paper exports during August were 20 
percent below the preceding month's 
all-time record. A large portion of all 
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classes of paper exports dropped during 
August, compared with July. The larg- 
est drop was in kraft container board, 
which declined to 2,800 tons from the 
July total of 8,400 tons, due mainly to 
sharply curtailed purchases of this item 
py the United Kingdom. 

Burma.—Burma has imported paper 
to the value of about 2,500,000 rupees 
a year (about $900,000 at prewar ex- 
change rates) during the last 3 years. 
Since no paper or paper products are 
manufactured locally, imports afford a 
fair measure of domestic consumption. 
The principal sources of supply have been 
India, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Germany. At present a large part of 
India’s production is being utilized 
locally. 

The Burma market has been and re- 
mains very definitely a price market. 
Before the war American paper products 
were unable to compete there, except in 
a very small way, because of price. Since 
the war the price of paper has risen 
considerably, but for many types the 
price rise has already reached the maxi- 
mum, and further increases would lead 
to very marked decreases in consumption. 

At present, importers and dealers are 
well stocked with almost all kinds of 
paper. Local importers are very cau- 
tious about buying, because of the uncer- 
tain outlook. They are, however, inter- 


‘ested in obtaining quotations and in 


opening up new avenues of supply to be 
used in emergency. 

Paper is generally imported into 
Burma by a small number of large well- 
financed importing houses. These 
houses distribute to small wholesalers 
and retailers, who in turn distribute to 
the principal users of paper products. 
(American Vice Consul, Rangoon.) 

Manchuria.—A building material made 
of kaoliang stalks and known as “kaoca- 
nite” has become increasingly popular 
in Manchuria since it first appeared on 
the market in 1937. Sales to date indi- 
cate that at least 1,000,000 square meters 
will be marketed during 1940. Kaoca- 
nite is made of kaoliang stalks or reeds, 
or a combination of the two pressed 
very hard, and held together with gal- 
vanized wire. (American Vice Consulate, 
Harbin.) 

New Zealand.—Two firms licensed un- 
der the Industrial Efficiency Act to man- 
ufacture cigarette paper are now able to 
supply the whole of the Dominion’s re- 
quirements, according to the annual re- 
port of the New Zealand Department of 
Industries and Commerce. The firms 
were licensed on December 15, 1938. 

Practically all of New Zealand’s plain 
waxed-paper requirements are now also 
being produced in the country, and it is 
said that the total demand for printed 
waxed paper will also be supplied by local 
factories within the coming year. 

Waxed grease-proof paper will soon be 
produced within the Dominion, accord- 
ing to the local press. A shortage of 
grease-proof wrapping paper in New 
Zealand at this time is reported. (Office 
of American Vice Consul, Wellington.) 
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Radio, Telephone, and 
Telegraph 


Mexico continued to be the largest pur- 
chaser of United States exports of radio 
receiving sets in August, taking 6,320 sets 
valued at $118,996 (out of total exports 
valued at $767,401)—an increase of ap- 
proximately 27 percent in the number of 
units and 25.6 percent in value over July 
totals. Chile and Colombia showed large 
increases in this classification, with 
totals of $93,413 and $73,144—rises of 
144 and 138 percent, respectively. The 
Union of South Africa took sets valued at 
$87,636, an increase of 200 percent over 
the preceding month. 

Exports of transmitting sets, tubes, 
and parts amounted to $381,743 in Au- 
gust, with the United Kingdom and 
Ecuador accounting for $124,687 and 
$90,690, respectively, of the total. 

Foreign sales of miscellaneous tele- 
phone equipment amounted to $428,469, 
with the bulk of the total going to Can- 
ada and Burma. 

China.—Since July 18, 1938, there has 
been an embargo at Tientsin on the im- 
portation of short-wave and all-wave 
radio receiving sets and equipment, the 
enforcement of which is effected by re- 
fusal of the Superintendent of Customs 
to issue permits for the release of such 
goods from customs custody. Permits 
were rarely granted in the period between 
July 1938 and June 1940, and none are 
expected to be granted hereafter for 
American sets or components for com- 
mercial sale. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Tientsin.) 

Germany.—IiIn Bohemia and Moravia 
the expansion of plant facilities and the 
establishment of new plants producing 
radio tubes and electric light bulbs under 
30 volts are restricted by a recent Notice 
of the Minister of Commerce of the Pro- 
tectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Berlin.) 

Straits Settlements—A new 100,000- 
watt civil broadcasting station, now be- 
ing constructed in Singapore, is expected 
to be completed by the end of 1940. This 
addition to the present Singapore broad- 
casting facilities will permit a range of 
reception far greater than the limited 
coverage of the present 2,000-watt sta- 
tion. It is expected to include the Near 
East, India, China, Japan, Thailand, 
the Netherlands Indies, and Australia. 
The completion of this station, as a part 
of the Government-owned and operated 
radio system of Malaya, will introduce 
Singapore as an important link in the 
British Empire radio chain and extend 
the scope of British radio policy among 
the native populations of the Near and 
Far East. Almost continuous news 
broadcasts in English and Oriental 
languages are planned. 

The station will operate on several 
wave lengths which, as a tentative esti- 
mate only, may be in the neighborhood 
of 16, 19, 31, and 90 meters. ‘It is esti- 
mated that it will cost approximately 
275,000 Straits dollars (US$129,250) in- 
cluding 50,000 Straits dollars (US$23,- 
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500) for preparing the site. Because of 
the wide area to be covered and the 
Empire’s political interest in broadcast- 
ing, part of the cost—both capital and 
recurrent—will be met from funds in 
the United Kingdom, the rest being 
borne in the local government. 


Railways and Equipment 


Argentina—The question of equip- 
ment renewals by the City of Buenos 
Aires Transport Corporation in order to 
maintain operational efficiency is press- 
ing, and it is likely that obligations en- 
tered into for the purchase of British 
material would receive attention from 
current receipts. Arising out of the pres- 
ent position of the corporation, the prin- 
cipal shareholder—the Anglo-Argentine 
Tramways Co.—proposes important 
modifications of the scheme of arrange- 
ment accepted in 1938, chiefly the post- 
ponement of the dates for resumption 
of interest and sinking-fund payments 
on debentures. Latest statistics relating 
to the Buenos Aires Transport Corpora- 
tion show that the length of route op- 
erated on March 31, 1940, was 2,021 
kilometers for tramways, 765 kilometers 
for buses, and 52 kilometers of under- 
ground railways. Total receipts between 
February 17, 1939 (when various lines 
were taken over), and June 30, 1939, 
were 21,000,000 paper pesos; in the 6 
months July to December, 1931, about 
29,000,000 pesos; and in the first 3 
months of 1940, about 14,000,000 pesos. 

Argentina.—It is reported in the local 
press that materials and properties of the 
Rosario-Mendoza Railway will be sold at 
public auction in the near future. The 
track, including rails and sleepers, is to be 
taken up between Rosario and Dean 
Funes—a total of 50 kilometers—and will 
be sold to the highest bidder. 

Brazil—It was announced at the gen- 
eral meeting of the Great Western of 
Brazil Railway Co. that negotiations 
with the Brazilian Government for a re- 
vision of their contract and a loan for the 
improvement of the railway had been 
brought to a _ satisfactory conclusion. 
The Brazilian Government is to lend the 
company the equivalent of some £520,000, 
payable in four equal annual install- 
ments, repayment to be made only from 
any surplus, after meeting the interest 
and amortization charges on the share 
capital in any one year, it is stated. Or- 
ders for material for the reequipment of 
the line have been placed in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere. 

Chile—For the first time for many 
months, Chile’s official trade returns in- 
dicate an increase in imports of trans- 
port material, the value under this head- 
ing in the first quarter of 1940 having 
been 11,129,500 pesos against 10,715,700 
in the first 3 months of 1939. 

China.—Despite the acute and chronic 
shortage of rolling stock, North China 
railways operated more efficiently and 
carried a substantially larger volume of 
freight and passengers in the first half 
of 1940 than in 1939. Railway construc- 
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tion during the first 6 months of 1940 in- 
cluded the completion of a 97-kilometer 
line connecting Tsinghsien, Shansi, with 
Tungkwanchen on the Tatung-Puchow 
line; a branch line connecting the Chai- 
tang coal mines with the Suiyuan line; 
and completion of the Tsangehow-Shih- 
kiachwang line’s roadbed, laying of the 
rails being delayed, owing to shortage of 
materials. The large-scale migration of 
coolie labor to ““Manchukuo” taxed rail- 
way passenger facilities, making it 
necessary for additional trains to be 
placed in operation to handle this traffic. 
After May 15, travel by Japanese on 
North China railways was considerably 
smaller. (American Consulate General, 
Tientsin.) 

Mexico—The unsatisfactory state of 
the finances of the National Railways 
was the subject of a discussion when the 
President summoned the representatives 
of the Railway Workers’ Syndicate and 
the Council of Administration of the Na- 
tional Railways to a recent conference. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was also 
present and emphasized the importance 
of the commitments for rolling stock 
supplied from other countries, debts 
which the President said must be paid, 
as the prestige of the country was at 
stake. The representatives of the syndi- 
cate referred to the arrears of liabilities 
with which the railway administration 
was burdened when it was handed over 
to the workers in 1938, and of which 
the Government had undertaken to de- 
fray half. They also submitted that the 
promised tariff revision had not mate- 
rialized and that the railways were op- 
erating with the same charges as were 
in force 15 years earlier, although work- 
ing costs had risen considerably. At a 
second audience the workers’ representa- 
tives were handed a memorandum with 
the decisions of the Federal Government, 
of which the principal points were that 
the railway administration should re- 
sume the payment to the Government of 
the 5.64 percent of gross receipts, as pro- 
vided by the law, as well as the 10 per- 
cent tax and stamp duty. On the other 
hand, the Federal Government would 
order an investigation into the question 
of tariffs and the immediate application 
of certain increases, on condition that 
the workers’ administration made serious 
efforts to settle the arrears of its ob- 
ligations to foreign creditors, and reor- 
ganize the railway service in such a way 
as to increase efficiency, improve disci- 
pline, and reduce expenses. 

Spain.—Practically all of the Spanish 
railroads require rolling stock and other 
equipment to adequately service urgent 
freight and passenger needs, and some 
are confronted with financial difficulties, 
in spite of subsidies made available by the 
Government. While the Government is 
studying the railway problem, the Minis- 
try of Finance has issued an order sus- 
pending transactions on the stock ex- 
change or elsewhere in shares or bonds 
of the Spanish railways, excepting street 
railways and subways, as a precaution 
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against speculation. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Madrid.) 

Turkey—It is announced from An- 
kara that a trade agreement has been 
negotiated between Turkey and Germany 
covering the exchange of goods to a value 
of £T22,000,000. Under the pact Ger- 
many is to supply Turkey with spare 
parts, machinery, and rolling stock con- 
sisting of 39 locomotives and 118 wagons. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


Exports of electrical household refrig- 
erators from the United States were 
valued at $464,522 in August. Canada 
was the leading purchaser, taking prod- 
ucts valued at $128,150, followed by 
Argentina with $123,460. Other leading 
markets included Brazil with purchases 
valued at $84,585; Cuba, $66,168; Vene- 
zuela, $57,728; Mexico, $54,041; and the 
Union of South Africa, $123,460. 

Thailand—The climate of Thailand 
makes it a potential market area for 
electrical refrigerating equipment, but it 
is predominantly a price market. The 
number of refrigerators in use by private 
individuals is limited, but an increasing 
number is being sold each year. The 
principal deterrent, aside from the cost 
factor, is the comparatively small num- 
ber of cities and towns in the provinces 
in which 24-hour electric current is avail- 
able. American refrigerators are in high 
favor on the local market, but an ad- 
verse factor has been the depreciation 
of the dollar value of the Baht since 
August 1939 by more than 25 percent 
in comparison with sterling, to which 
currency it is linked. 

Most refrigerators sold are new, and 
it is doubtful whether marketing of re- 
conditioned refrigerators would be suc- 
cessful. (American Consulate General, 
Bangkok.) 


Rubber and Products 


Stocks of rubber held in the United 
States, under terms of the Cotton-Rubber 
Agreement with the United Kingdom, 
amounted to 50,425 long tons as of Sep- 
tember 28, an increase of 8,684 tons from 
August 31, 1940. 

British Malaya.—The rubber market 
continues steady but quiet. August rub- 
ber was fairly well sold early in Septem- 
ber. Fluctuations in rubber prices 
beyond brackets of Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany purchase limits are not anticipated. 

During August, rubber exports from 
Malaya to the United Kingdom (27,660 
long tons) exceeded shipments to the 
United States (25,736 long tons) for the 
first time in many years. Shipments to 
British possessions were 8,445 long tons, 
Japan 2,541, and other destinations 
1,830—total August exports, 66,212 long 
tons. 

September shipments are not expected 
to exceed those of August, as coupons and 
rights for the third quarter are about 
exhausted, although freer trading is ex- 
pected as soon as new coupons, issued 
September 11, are distributed throughout 
all districts to small holders. 
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The additional release of 5 percent for 
the last quarter is causing a large num. 
ber of estates to sell export rights, accord. 
ing to reports, as estates are believe 
near maximum production already. The 
coupon trading system each quarter de. 
lays production; if the trading value of 
coupons was reduced, rubber production 
by small holders would be stimulated: 
this might be done by announcing a defi- 
nite quota for a year in advance. 

The labor situation was tranquil, with 
one small strike for 5 days in a rubber 
warehouse at Penang. The Johore 
Planters Association has announced that 
its members can absorb labor formerly 
employed in the pineapple industry, 
Cables between Singapore and the United 
States are delayed, owing to congestion 


.(American Consulate General, Sinapore.) 


Cuba.—Self-sufficiency in rubber heels 
and soles is being reached at a rapid rate, 
This is especially true with regard to 
heels, for which 75 percent of the local 
requirement is estimated conservatively 
to be supplied by domestic manufacture, 
Cuba is very much a price market, and 
locally made men’s rubber heels of fair 
quality wholesaling at 90 cents to $1.30 
per dozen pairs have with little difficulty 
replaced imported heels offered at about 
$1.44 net. Women’s rubber heels of do- 
mestic manufacture are said to be sold 
at 40 cents per dozen pairs, as against a 


reported price of 75 cents for similar’ 


imported articles. The situation in rub- 
ber soles is less competitive. Ex- 
clusive of soles for some types of alpar- 
gatas, which are produced 100 percent 
by native industry, the Cuban market for 
rubber soles is not large, trade sources 
placing it at approximately $2,000 a 
month, about 60 percent of which is cur- 
rently represented by imports, More 
recently, a number of shoe producers are 
said to import vulcanized rubber sheets 
from which soles are cut to specifica- 
tions. (American Consulate General, 
Habana.) 

England.—Manufacturers of rubber 
goods in the Manchester district contin- 
ued active during August. An important 
part of their output consists of war ma- 
terials, including rubber parts for gas 
masks; footwear for the military forces, 
which is taking precedence over those for 
civilians; ground-sheet capes and other 
waterproof garments and accessories; 
and balloon cloths. Restrictions on ci- 
vilian consumption in the domestic mar- 
ket, upon which many rubber-goods 
manufacturers have relied in the past, 
have emphasized the necessity for 4 
search for export markets, and no effort 
is being spared to develop export de- 
mand. The loss of valuable European 
markets for rubber goods has added to 
the difficulties of increasing export 
trade, but the industry is expecting that 
its export group will solve the problems 
in an appropriate manner. (American 
Consulate, Manchester.) 

India —Tire factories are operating at 
full capacity in order to produce as much 
as possible for the requirements of the 
country under an accelerated defense 
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program and also to contribute to the 
military demands of the British Empire. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta.) 

Indochina.—Rubber accounted for 27 
percent of the total value of all 1939 
exports (although but 127,000 hectares 
are devoted to rubber production), and 
it is estimated by the Syndicate of Rub- 
per Planters that rubber export taxes 
will supply 35 percent of the total revenue 
for the 1940 budget. Rubber month-end 
quotations averaged 1.65 piasters per kilo- 
gram during the quarter, against 1.20 the 
same period of 1939, and dealers and pro- 
ducers Operated profitably despite in- 
creased taxes; exports during 3 months 
were 15,961 metric tons against 14,625 
the first quarter of 1939. 

The special war tax effective on rubber 
exports amounted to 0.16 piasters per 
kilogram in January, and 0.13 in Febru- 
ary and March. The “compensation 
tax,” which had been suspended since 
June 30, 1939, was reimposed April 1, 
1940, retroactive to include the third 
quarter of 1939. The regular export tax, 
increased 50 percent June 1, 1939, as an 
armament tax, is still collected, as well 
as the I. R. R. C. restriction tax, the 
port tax at Saigon, and a combined sta- 
tistical tax and surtax based on the num- 
ber of bales. These taxes equaled 45 
percent of the Saigon value of rubber 
exported during the quarter and, at pres- 
ent rates, it is estimated that tax revenue 
from rubber exports will amount to about 
30 million piasters for 1940. (American 
Consulate, Saigon.) 

Mezxico.—Imports of crude rubber de- 
clined 11.5 percent in the first 5 months 
of 1940 compared with the same period 
of 1939. Monthly imports of crude rub- 
ber for the January-May period of 1940, 
with comparable 1939 statistics in paren- 
theses, in units of long tons, are as fol- 
lows: January, 528 (288); February, 162 
(398); March, 251 (266); April, 239 
(420); May, 256 (235); total, 1,436 
(1,607). ‘Total imports of rubber during 
1939 amounted to 5,101 long tons. 
(American Embassy, Mexico City.) 

Netherlands Indies —The rubber mar- 
ket has been dull with low turn-over as a 
result of small offerings, chiefly because 
trees are wintering. Buying interest is 
mainly in nearby positions, with some 
purchases for delivery in first half of 
1941. 

The 5-percent increase in quota for the 
first quarter of 1940 caused slightly lower 
prices, but estates seem to desire reten- 
tion of the former percentage, as winter- 
ing is still affecting output. August ex- 
ports included 22,293 metric tons of 
estate rubber and 23,524 of native rubber. 
Estate stocks at the end of July were 
25,782 metric tons, and production during 
August 25,056. Native-rubber stocks 
held by dealers at the end of August were 
12,077 metric tons. The native-rubber 
restriction regulations have been revised, 
enabling the issuance of crop permits on 
& quarterly instead of a monthly basis, 
beginning next year. 

Exports of rubber during August 
amounted to 46,455 long tons, of which 
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25,850 went to the United States, 12,585 
to British Malaya, and 8,020 to other 
destinations. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Batavia.) 

Philippine Islands.—The growing man- 
ufacture of rubber footwear in the Philip- 
pine Islands is now resulting in substan- 
tial shipments to the United States, 
where imports of canvas rubber-soled 
shoes from the Philippine Islands num- 
bered 201,546 pairs valued at $53,948 dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1940, compared 
with only 8,152 pairs valued at $2,683 
in 1939. Imports of waterproof rubber 
footwear into the United States from the 
same source were 37,413 pairs valued at 
$11,037 in 8 months this year, against 
300 pairs valued at $235 in all of 1939. 
(U. S. import statistics.) 

Philippine Islands.—Sales of automo- 
bile tires continues to be adversely af- 
fected during August, owing to extremely 
low prices of Philippine products. Tire 
dealers report considerable difficulty in 
making collections, particularly in 
Provinces. List prices have not been 
changed, but there continued to be un- 
confirmed rumors that some tire dealers 
were cutting prices in order to move their 
surplus stocks. Arrivals of tires during 
August declined sharply, totaling 9,083 
casings, all of which came from the 
United States. For the first time in sev- 
eral months, no imports came from Ja- 
pan. Total imports of tires for the first 
8 months of 1940 were 99,500 units, some- 
what below 106,000 casings for the same 
period of last year. (American Consu- 
late, Manila.) 

Union of South Africa—Imports of 
automobile tires and inner tubes have 
declined sharply during the past 4 years 
with the establishment and growth of a 
South African industry manufacturing 
these products. Total imports of passen- 
ger-car and truck tires in 1936 were 
valued at £392,985; in 1939 this figure 
had been reduced to £296,303. The 
United Kingdom was the principal coun- 
try of origin, with £127,285; the United 
States and Canada were close together 
for second and third places, with £78,827 
and £78,015, respectively. Canada was 
the leading shipper of inner tubes for 
automobiles, with £11,950 out of a total 
of £28,616; other supplying countries 
were the United States, £8,127; United 
Kingdom, £7,509; France, £655; and Ger- 
many, £228. 


Soaps and Toiletries 


Nicaragua.—A number of imported and 
locally made dentifrices are on sale in 
the principal cities and towns of Nica- 
ragua but sales are limited and com- 
petition is keen. Demand is restricted 
by the relatively low-income status of 
the consuming public and the market 
for imported toilet articles and associ- 
ated merchandise is relatively small, 
amounting to only $50,000 annually. 
Imports of dentifrices in 1939 aggre- 
gated $11,500 in value, $9,200 worth 
coming from the United States and 
$2,100 from Germany. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Managua.) 
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Special Products 


United States imports of harmonicas 
during the first 8 months of 1940 totaled 
1,953,480 units valued at $97,226 com- 
pared with 5,611,348 valued at $544,058 
during the corresponding months of 
1939. This substantial decline was due 
chiefly to the drop in imports from 
Germany, which amounted to 226,183 
units valued at $35,183 during the: current 
year period compared with 5,100,138 
harmonicas valued at $530,798 in the 
first 8 months of last year. Japan ac- 
counted for the bulk of the harmonicas 
imported during the current year. 

Imports of accordions and concertinas 
during the first 8 months of 1940 were 
valued at $687,604, against $1,102,599 for 
the corresponding period of 1939. Re- 
ceipts of piano accordions, with less than 
120 bass keys, numbered 8,306, valued at 
$186,872 during the current year period, 
a decline of 65 percent in quantity and 
53 percent in value, compared with im- 
ports in the same months of 1939. 

Imports of accordions with 120 or more 
bass keys, during the period under re- 
view totaled 12,376 valued at $498,867, 
and for the same period of 1939, 13,947 
valued at $645,820. 

Other accordions, including concer- 
tinas, purchased from abroad amounted 
to 2,693 valued at $1,865 for the first 8 
months of 1940, of which 2,676 valued at 
$1,268 came from Japan. 

Costa Rica.—Novelty costume jewelry, 
Since the beginning of the war a year 
ago, is imported almost exclusively from 
the United States. According to Costa 
Rican Government statistics, 3,770 kilo- 
grams of novelty jewelry, valued at $26,- 
326, were imported during the calendar 
year 1939. (American Vice Consul, San 
Jose.) 

Costa Rica.—A very limited demand 
for maps, charts, globes, and scale models 
in Costa Rica. The Costa Rican Gov- 
ernment has been found to be the only 
purchaser of any importance of such 
maps and charts. (American Vice Con- 
sul, San Jose.) 

Germany.—The Sporting Goods Sec- 
tion at the Leipzig Fall Sample Fair 1940 
is reported to have met with considerable 
success. With Great Britain removed as 
a supplier of sporting goods for most 
European countries, these markets 
turned to Germany for their require- 
ments. Sporting activities of the Ger- 
man population have steadily increased 
during recent years, partly because they 
have been highly promoted by the Gov- 
ernment. A total of 128 firms exhibited, 
all of which were German with the ex- 
ception of one Finnish and one Yugo- 
slav exhibitor. (American Consulate, 
Leipzig.) 

South Africa—The Union Tender and 
Supplies Board of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa has sub- 
mitted “Form of Tender for Indent No. 
261—South African Police” for certain 
supplies on which bids will be accepted. 
Among the items desired are: badges, 
brass and gilt; buttons, brass, gilt, weight 
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metal; brass buckles and letters; spurs, 
handcuffs, whistles with chains, stop 
watches (1-10 seconds), cork water bot- 
tle stoppers, batons, saddletrees, horse 
brushes, curry combs, sponges, mule 
shoes, and horse shoes. 

A copy of the conditions of contract 
and specifications will be furnished upon 
request addressed to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Bids 
must be in the hands of the Secretary, 
Union Tender and Supplies Board, Pre- 
toria, on the morning of November 21, 
1940. All tenders must be on the Official 
departmental tender form. 


Textiles 


British East Africa.—Piece goods con- 
stitute an important item in imports of 
textiles into Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Japan has been, for the past 5 years, 
their chief supplier of cotton, rayon, and 
silk piece goods, as well as various items 
of wearing apparel (particularly 
hosiery). Imports of cotton piece goods 
and blankets into Kenya and Uganda 
during the calendar year 1939 were val- 
ued at £884,663 (sterling), of which 
goods from Japan accounted for 74 per- 
cent; from the United Kingdom, for 11 
percent; Germany, 5; India, 4; and all 
other countries, 6 percent. Japan sup- 
plied only 30 percent, by value, of the im- 
ports of cotton piece goods and blankets 
(£926,484) during the calendar year 
1930; the United Kingdom’s share was 
33 percent; the Netherlands, 20; the 
United States, 6; Belgium, 5; Germany, 
2; and other countries, 4 percent. 

Imports of rayon piece goods in 1939 
amounted to 3,519,140 linear yards val- 
ued at £86,568 (3,275,853 yards at £72,134, 
from Japan). Imports of this class of 
goods have declined sharply since 1937, 
when receipts from all countries totaled 
8,127,252 yards valued at £159,371, of 
which 7,804,336 yards, £144,052, were from 
Japan. That country was also the lead- 
ing source of silk and silk manufactures 
in 1939, when it shipped products valued 
at £13,454, of total imports valued at 
£17,817; these figures are about one- 
third the values recorded for 1937—£52,- 
197 from all countries and £41,723 for 
Japan). 

Japan has also been encroaching on 
the British trade in wool manufactures 
in Kenya and Uganda. These markets 
imported 41,356 linear yards of wool piece 
goods (valued at £7,763) from the United 
Kingdom in 1939, and 23,288 yards 
(£3,426) from Japan, as against 16,459 
yards from the United Kingdom and 423 
from Japan in 1931. Japan also sup- 
plied a small number of blankets (290 
valued at £128 in 1939 and 941 at £280 in 
1938) and negligible quantities of other 
wool manufactures. (American Consu- 
late, Nairobi.) 

China.—Oriental-type wool carpets 
and rugs have been exported from the 
Tientsin district of China to the United 
States for 25 years or more. The export 
of hooked rugs began on a small-scale 
in 1933 and has increased rapidly. Pro- 
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duction of rugs in the Tientsin area has 
become more diversified, and rugs of 
cotton, jute, and other vegetable fibers 
are now being produced for sale in the 
United States market. 

Exports of oriental-type wool rugs 
from the Tientsin district to the United 
States during the first half of 1940 
totaled 215,609 square feet valued at 
$147,621, in comparison with 215,772 
square feet at $120,019 in January—June 
1939. The higher value, despite little 
change in quantity reflected the rising 
trend of production costs during the 
1940 period. Most of the shipments in 
the 1940 half-year consisted of the qual- 
ity described as “90-lines,” which ac- 
counted for 180,636 square feet, followed 
by “80-lines” with 29,218 square feet. 

Hooked rugs (wool) to the United 
States from Tientsin during the first 6 
months of 1940 totaled 1,589,037 square 
feet valued at $366,519, against 1,964,- 
857 square feet at $398,950 in the 12 
months of 1939, and 838,678 square feet 
at $174,142 in the calendar year 1938. 
Exports of hooked rugs in January— 
June 1939 to the United States amounted 
to 1,052,446 square feet valued at 
$214,141. 

Similar gains were shown in exports 
of various other rugs to the United 
States from Tientsin, as indicated by the 
following quantity comparisons: Jute 
rugs, 413,988 square feet in January-— 
June 1940 (against 127,926 in the first 
half of 1939); and the so-called ‘“‘vege- 
table fiber’ rugs (component fiber not 
definitely identified) , 248,092 square feet 
(121,311). In contrast, exports of cot- 
ton chenille and cotton hooked rugs de- 
clined to 3,507 square feet (from 26.,- 
095 in the 1939 half year). 

The United States is the leading ex- 
port outlet for Tientsin oriental and 
hooked rugs of wool; shipments from 
Tientsin to other markets were substan- 
tially lower—particularly to British Em- 
pire and continental European mar- 
kets—during the first half of 1940 than 
in the corresponding 6 months of 1939. 
Chinese Maritime Customs returns show 
that small quantities of these rugs were 
also exported to a few Latin American 
markets, Canada, Australia, the Union of 
South Africa, the Philippine Islands, 
Hong Kong, and various other countries. 


(American Consulate General, Tient- 
sin.) 
Philippine Islands—-The Philippine 


Islands were the largest export outlet 
from 1937 to 1939 for cotton piece goods 
manufactured in the United States. 
Shipments to the islands include cloth 
for the Philippine embroidery industry— 
such goods accounting for 10,725,000 
square yards in 1939 among total exports 
from the United States to the Philippines 
of 107,540,000 square yards. The quan- 
tity of ‘cotton cloth, duck, and tire 
fabrics” imported for consumption 
within the islands in 1939 approximated 
96,815 square yards valued at $9,808,000. 
Similar data for the current year have 
not been compiled to date, but statistics 
of arrivals of cotton piece goods in the 
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Philippines indicate a substantia] ge. 
cline in United States participation in 
this trade. Much of the embroiq 
cloth imported into the Philippines is 
returned to the United States in the 
form of embroidered apparel and othe; 
made-up articles. 

Arrivals of cotton piece goods in the 
Philippine Islands during the first 7 
months of 1940 approximated 67,186,099 
square meters, as against 76,642,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1939 
(Square meter=1.196 square yards) 
The United States supplied 43,212,099 
square meters, compared with 56,338,009 
in January—July 1939, while arrivals from 
Japan in the 7 months of 1940 increaseg 
to 17,427,000 square meters, from 
15,875,000 in the 1939 period; those from 
China rose to 4,224,000 square meters, 
from 1,613,000; and arrivals from Hong 
Kong increased to 627,000, from 524,009. 
In contrast, arrivals from Europe de. 
clined to 1,532,000 square meters in the | 
7 months of 1940, from 2,261,000 in the 
1939 period. July imports this year 
totaled 9,494,000 square meters, includ- 
ing 6,560,000 from the United States | 
2,369,000 from Japan, 365,000 from 
China, 176,000 from Hong Kong, 14,000 
from Europe, and 10,000 from other | 
countries. 

Arrivals of cotton piece goods from 
the United States in the Philippines jn- 
cluded embroidery cloth as follows: 
758,000 square meters in July, 5,302,000 
in the first 7 months of 1940, and 
5,682,000 in January—July 1939. 

Increased quantities of rayon piece 
goods have reached the Philippines from | 
the United States during the current | 
year (7,399,000 square meters in Jan- 
uary—July, compared with 2,727,000 in 
the corresponding 7 months of 1939), 
while arrivals from Japan declined (to 
1,806,000 square meters, from 3,010,000). 
Total arrivals from all countries were 
6,784,000 square meters in the 1939 
period and 9,695,006 for January-July 
1940, of which 1,131,000 came in during 
July, when the United States supplied , 
784,000 square meters, compared with 
259,000 from Japan. 

The market for cotton piece goods in 
the Philippines was extremely dull dur- 
ing August and September, although a 
slight seasonal improvement was appar- 
ent during the last week of the latter 
month. A fair volume of orders for ; 
cotton piece goods was placed in Sep- 
tember, but orders were mainly for “job 
lots, remnants, and close-outs,” while 
sales of standard goods were made at 
prices somewhat below established mar- 
ket levels. Retail business remained 
severely restricted during September. 
Stocks of both wholesalers and retailers | 
were heavy at the end of the month. 
Substantial sales of all classes of goods 
were made locally at prices considerably 
below replacement values. ealers look 
for a seasonal improvement in_ sales 
during the last quarter of this year, but 
expect the volume of business to be con- 
siderably below normal. (American 
Consulate, Manila.) 
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Cotton and Products 


Argentina.—Cotton shipments for Au- 
gust, the lowest since the beginning of 
the year, totaled 427 metric tons of 2,205 
pounds each, all to the United Kingdom, 
according to trade statistics. Exports 
for the 8 months January—August aggre- 
gated 17,927 tons (14,710 tons for the 
g-month period of 1939). The absence 
of exports to Germany (12,850 tons were 
shipped to Germany in the first 8 months 
of 1939) was more than offset by rela- 
tively greater shipments to the United 
Kingdom (6,872 tons this year against 
142 tons in the 8 months of 1939) and to 
Italy (3,670, against 903 tons), as well as 
py substantial amounts to Spain (6,066 
tons) and China (601 tons), no cotton 
exports to the last two countries having 
been recorded in 1939. 

Negotiations are under way, according 
to Buenos Aires press reports, for a bar- 
ter transaction with Spain, involving an 
unspecified quantity tof Argentine cot- 
ton. (American Consulate General, 
Buenos Aires.) 

Japan.—Exports of cotton piece goods 
from Japan during the current year have 
been considerably lower than production, 
and since domestic consumption is 
small, the result is an accumulation of 
stocks. The sale of cotton and cotton- 
mixed cloth for domestic use in Japan, 
except for certain specified purposes, has 
been virtually prohibited since June 28, 
1938, when the Cotton Control Law be- 
came effective. Some slight modifica- 
tions of these regulations have been made 
recently, where goods of staple fiber or 
other cotton substitutes have proved un- 
suitable. 

Production of cotton cloth in Japan is 
controlled by the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association; the small independent 
weavers have been reduced to the status 
of subcontractors to the mills of the as- 
sociation since the latter part of 1938. 
During the first 5 months of 1940 (the 
latest statistics available), production of 
cotton cloth in the weaving departments 
of association mills totaled approxi- 
mately 630,000,000 square yards, and the 
output of the small weavers or sub- 
contractors was about 562,000,000 square 
yards—an aggregate of 1,192,000,000 
square yards, of which about 805,000,000 
were exported. 

Cotton-cloth exports from Japan in 
August increased to 155,800,000 square 
yards valued at 31,000,000 yen, an in- 
crease of 39,000,000 yards (33.6 percent) 
and of 4,700,000 yen (17.8 percent) over 
July shipments. Exports of cotton piece 
goods from Japan for the first 8 months 
of 1940 aggregated 1,185,000,000 square 
yards valued at 253,600,000 yen, a loss of 
28.6 percent in quantity but a gain of 0.2 
percent in value in comparison with ship- 
ments abroad in January—August 1939. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, 
and American Consulate, Osaka.) 

United Kingdom.—The British Gov- 
ernment established a new price-control 
system for American and Egyptian cot- 
ton, effective October 1. The closing 
prices for futures contracts and the offi- 
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cial Liverpool prices for spot cotton, 
American and Egyptian, are fixed as 
maximum prices. It is presumed in the 
cotton trade that this measure is tempo- 
rary, and more permanent regulation is 
expected. No price control is applied to 
other cottons so long as their prices re- 
main in normal relation to American and 
Egyptian cotton. To insure that the 
various types of cotton are utilized to the 
best possible advantage, the Ministry of 
Supply has announced that the use of all 
non-Empire cotton is subject to license. 
Certain cottons are to be reserved for ex- 
port goods and essential requirements. 
Open general licenses are being issued at 
present for Egyptian cotton as well as for 
cotton from Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
French Equatorial Africa. 

The Liverpool cotton trade was quiet 
during the first week of October. Home 
buying of cotton goods was slow, but ex- 
port inquiry was reported fair. ‘(Ameri- 
can Consulate General, London.) 

Yugoslavia.—Imports of raw cotton 
during the first half of 1940 were consid- 
erably larger than in the first 6 months 
of 1939, the figures being 13,486 tons (of 
2,205 pounds each) and 9,770 tons, re- 
spectively. Data on the value of cotton 
imported (quantity figures by countries 
are not available) indicate that about 80 
percent of the total was American cotton. 
In 1939 American cotton represented 
about two-thirds of the total. Imports 
from Egypt were larger in the first half 
of 1940 than in the first half of 1939, but 
imports from India and other sources 
were smaller. Considerable quantities of 
cotton are expected from the Soviet 
Union (U. S. S. R.), and it is reported 
that recent negotiations at Ankara re- 
sulted in a commercial agreement with 
Turkey, whereby the latter is to furnish 
9,000 metric tons of cotton to Yugoslavia. 
The area planted to cotton in Yugoslavia 
for the 1940 crop is placed at 8,000 hec- 
tares (19,760 acres) compared with 5,450 
hectares (13,460 acres) planted to the 
1939 crop. (American Consulate, 
Belgrade.) 


Wool and Products 


Argentina.—Spot prices of fine and 
fine crossbred wools in Argentina ad- 
vanced from 10 to 20 percent during the 
week ended October 5 as a result of active 
American demand for the remaining 
stocks of these wools. Prices for coarse 
and carpet wools of the new clip also were 
firm. Wool exports from Argentina dur- 
ing the week ended October 5 totaled 
4,307 bales (3,694 to the United States), 
compared with 2,769 and 2,673 bales, 
respectively, for the preceding week. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 

China.—Carpet wool and camel hair 
from China are imported into the United 
States in considerable quantities. China 
exported 3,805,504 kilograms of sheep 
wool valued at 7,051,345 yuan during the 
calendar year 1938; in 1939, recorded ex- 
ports of wool were 1,271,977 kiiograms 
(2,484,339 yuan), and in the first half of 
1940, only 273,644 kilograms (1,474,812 
yuan) ; of the total exported during these 
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periods, shipments from Shanghai ac- 
counted for 707,317 kilograms in 1938, 
834,555 in 1939, and 238,416 in the 1940 
half year, according to Chinese Maritime 
Customs Statistics. The United States 
took 441,238 kilograms of sheep wool in 
1938, 719,938 in 1939, and 229,439 in 
January—June 1940. Exports of camel 
wool and hair from China amounted to 
558,116 kilograms (valued at 2,243,839 
yuan) in 1938, 393,522 kilograms (2,230,- 
342 yuan) in 1939, and 233,458 kilograms 
(1,533,297 yuan) in the first half of 1940, 
when the United States took 110,830 kilo- 
grams, against 38,127 in the 12 months of 
1939. Goat “wool” exports from China 
were reported as 564,051 kilograms (2,- 
002,076 yuan) in 1938, 449,243 kilograms 
(1,799,311) in 1939, and 246,587 kilograms 
(1,058,866 yuan) in the 1940 half year, 
when 36,608 kilograms were shipped to 
the United States, against none in the 
preceding calendar years 1938 and 1939. 
(Kilogram=2.2046 pounds.) 

Tientsin formerly exported large 
amounts of carpet wool to the United 
States, but none was shipped from that 
port during the current year. Exports of 
similar hair from this center to the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of 1940 comprised the following products 
(values in United States dollars) : Camel 
wool and hair, 287,909 pounds valued at 
$165,677; goat “wool,” 57,400 pounds, 
$26,261; and goat hair, 257,942 pounds, 
$67,229. The Tientsin market for camel 
and goat wool was quiet in September, 
with local stocks small and demand from 
the United States inactive. (American 
Consulate General, Shanghai, and 
American Consul General, Tientsin.) 

Uruguay—The 1940-41 wool season 
began on October 1, and about 8,000 
bales of new-clip wool were estimated to 
have been sold for shipment to the 
United States up to October 5. United 
States purchases consisted of top grades 
of wool; interest tended to diminish to- 
ward the end of the week, but closing 
prices in the local market registered net 
gains on October 5. No other foreign 
country was buying new-clip wool in 
Uruguay at the beginning of the season. 
(American Legation, Montevideo.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


Brazil—Piassava fiber, used chiefly in 
brooms and brushes, was exported from 
the State of Bahia to the amount of 
45,757 bundles in the first 7 months of 
1940, as against 40,272 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939; these totals included 
7,824 bundles exported to other States 
of Brazil during the 1940 period and 7,- 
945 in the 7 months of 1939. The United 
Kingdom was the largest foreign market 
in both periods, having taken 28,640 bun- 
dles this year and 14,056 in the first 7 
months of 1939; the United States 
ranked second, having taken 5,152 bun- 
dies and 6,690, respectively. July ex- 
ports, totaling 7,280 bundles (of 110.23 to 
132.28 pounds), were the largest July 
shipments since July of 1937, when 7,878 
bundles were shipped. Exporters re- 
ported that market conditions remained 
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good during July and that arrivals from 
the interior were normal. Prices in 
Bahia in milreis (equivalent to about 
US$0.05, United States currency) for the 
different grades of piassava fiber during 
July were reported as follows, per arroba 
of 33.07 pounds: Special, 21 to 22 mil- 
reis; First, 18; and Second Grade, 14 to 
15 milreis; these quotations all represent 
increases over the June prices. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Bahia.) 

British India ——The world’s commercial 
supply of jute is practically all grown in 
India; the principal center of jute culti- 
vation is the Province of Bengal, which 
produces approximately 85 percent of 
the Indian jute crop. The acreage to be 
planted to jute in Bengal Province dur- 
ing 1941 has been restricted by the Pro- 
vincial Government to one-third of the 
jute area in 1940. Next year’s jute area 
in India, it is estimated, will be about 
1,450,000 acres. The latest estimate of 
the current crop yield is 12,560,000 bales 
(of 400 pounds each) and the carry-over 
at the end of June 1941 is expected to 
approximate 3,000,000 bales. On the 
basis of the current yield, next year’s 
jute crop in India will be about 4,500,000 
bales, if the restriction is enforced. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta.) 

Mezxico.—Practically all the henequen 
crop in Mexico is grown in the State of 
Yucatan, which exports most of its out- 
put of this fiber to the United States. 
Henequen is a hard fiber used chiefly in 
the manufacture of binder twine and 
cordage. The industry in Mexico is dom- 
inated by the cooperative Henequeneros 
de Yucatan, which on September 28, an- 
nounced a reduction of about 5 centavos 
a kilogram for fine grades of henequen 
fiber at Progreso and Merida (the prin- 
cipal collection centers). The new prices 
follow: 





| 

| Pesos per kilogram 
Grade aa Se 

| Progreso | Merida 








Ts id elt atnmnbinbinn ihe oimaern 0.20 | 0. 18 
ee . 185 165 
Ea ee ie 15 

ee ee ee ee 155 | 135 
RE RN ES SE a ae le - 145 | 125 





Note.—Kilogram =2.2046 pounds; 100 centavos=1 
peso, which was equivalent to about US $0.203, in mid- 
September. 


(Americen Consulate, Merida.) 


Bristles 


China.—A large part of the world’s 
commercial] supply of bristles comes from 
China, which exported about 7,347,000 
pounds valued at $4,885,000 in the calen- 
dar year 1939, of which 3,814,000 pounds 
with a value of $3,184,000 went to the 
United States, which is by far the lead- 
ing market. Of the 1939 exports, Shang- 
hai exported about half, or 3,608,000 
pounds. Tientsin, an important bristle 
market, exported about 2,617,000 pounds 
(valued at $3,032,000) to the United 
States and 890,000 pounds to other mar- 
Kets in 1939. Exports of bristles from 
Tsingtao included 147,000 pounds valued 
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at $201,000 declared for shipment to the 
United States and 550,000 pounds to Eu- 
rope. During the first half of 1940, China 
exported 4,514,000 pounds of bristles 
($2,331,000) of which 2,429,000 pounds 
($1,592,000) were destined for the United 
States. Exports from Shanghai in the 
half year were reported as 2,227,000 
pounds; from Tientsin, as 1,364,000 to 
the United States and 98,000 to other 
countries; and from Tsingtao, as 202,000 
to the United States and approximately 
100,000 to Europe. (The 6-month figures 
are the latest detailed statistics available 
for all China. All values are in United 
States currency.) 

Bristles declared for export to the 
United States from the Tientsin district 
during September totaled 145,674 pounds 
valued at $239,605 and 680,908 pounds 
valued at $1,015,257 for the third quarter 
of 1940. In the first 9 months of the 
current year, Tientsin exports of black 
bristles to the United States aggregated 
2,044,000 pounds ($3,304,000), as against 
the best previous record of 2,731,000 
pounds at $3,000,800 for the January- 
September period in 1936. September 
exports to the United States (1,320'2 
cases) included 112 special 55-case as- 
sortments and 6 assortments of 26 cases 
each. Exports to other markets were as 
follows, in cases: Great Britain 373, India 
5, Australia 23, and Dairen (Manchuria) 
26, which the trade thinks was probably 
a shipment to Germany via Siberia. Ow- 
ing to limited supplies of the longer 
lengths of bristles, business in standard 
55-case assortments was small, and pur- 
chases of special 55-case assortments 
were restricted chiefly to Japanese firms. 
Local stocks of dressed bristles at Tien- 
tsin were still small and strongly held, 
with September business restricted be- 
cause of few sellers. The Japanese con- 
tinued to dominate the bristle trade in 
the Tientsin market. 

Black bristles declared for export to 
the United States from the Tsingtao dis- 
trict in September amounted to 70,925 
pounds ($113,722) and the total for the 
third quarter was 200,505 pounds ($338,- 
619). Bristle exports to the United 
States from Tsingtao for the first 9 
months of 1940 aggregated 400,642 
pounds ($657,666), as compared with the 
best previous record for the first 3 quar- 
ters of the year of 261,673 pounds ($646,- 
213) in 1937. ‘(American Consulate 
General, Tientsin; American Consulate, 
Tsingtao; and American Consulate 
General, Shanghai.) 

Hong Kong.—Bristles exported from 
Hong Kong usually are of the black vari- 
ety. Only Hong Kong and Yunnan bris- 
tles were shipped from this port in normal 
times, but since the outbreak of Sino- 
Japanese hostilities, Chungking bristles 
have been exported from Hong Kong, 
sometimes in fairly large quantities. 
(Hong Kong bristles are those produced 
in adjacent Chinese territory and brought 
to Hong Kong for grading, cleaning, and 
shipping.) Exports of bristles from 
Hong Kong during the calendar year 1939 
totaled 1,639,000 pounds ($1,778,500), of 
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which the United States took 747,099 
pounds ($1,000,000). The total to the 
United States from Hong Kong during 
the March quarter of 1940, amounted to 
93,869 pounds and the total in the June 
quarter was 867,304 pounds. In July, 
421,000 pounds of bristles were declareg 
for export to the United States, but for 
August (incomplete) shipments were only 
21,000 pounds and in September only 
2,500 pounds. 

No demand for Hong Kong bristles 
came from the United States and Great 
Britain in September, but such stocks 
were reported very low in Hong Kong, 
Dealers in Chungking bristles were ask. 
ing US$246 per picul (133% pounds) 
for No. 27 assortment and $80 per picy) 
for riflings; there were no buyers at these 
prices. Stocks of Chungking bristles 
totaling about 1,700 cases (of 1 picy 
each) in Hong Kong were said to belong 
to the Chinese Government. (American 
Consulate General, Hong Kong.) 


Tobacco and Related Products | 


Brazil—Conditions in the Bahia to- 
bacco market were reported as most 
unfavorable during July 1940, according 
to exporters. With exports limited, a 


large hold-over on hand, and a norma] | 


crop coming on, the present outlook is 
not bright. Up to the close of July, the 


State of Bahia has imported tobacco only | 


from the Netherlands, as follows: In Jan- 
uary, 8,134 kilograms; February, 4,047; 
March, 643; April, 15,136; May, 14,691; 
June and July, none. 

The tobacco export trade in July 1940, 
totaling only 14,911 bales of 75 kilograms, 
showed a heavy decline (61 percent), as 
compared with 37,994 bales in July 1939; 
also, a sharp drop (30 percent) was noted 
as against 21,165 bales in June 1940. No 
shipments went to European countries 
during the month. Tobacco exports from 
Bahia during July 1939 and 1940, by 
country of destination and volume, are 
shown in the table which follows: 


{In bales of 75 kilograms] 





Country of destination 1939 | 1940 
Netherlands : 19, 702 | cali 
Germany. - - - ‘ 12, 144: |... cee 
Argentina 4, 143 | 6, 383 
Uruguay - 850 | 7, 808 
Belgium -_-- ‘ 170 | ...cceae 
Denmark - - 5 l ccsnauen 
Paraguay - - 904 | ....csabie 
France - 60 soiubie 
North Africa 176 | .cnccae 
Chile ; | 3 
South Africa ail 100 
Netherlands Indies . 69 
Brazil (other States) - _ _. 481 | 

Total ‘ wee St 37, 994 | 14, 911 


| 





During July, 18,817 bales of tobacco 


were shipped from the interior to the 


city of Bahia, and stocks on hand on July 
31, 1940, totaled 202,007 bales. The fol- 
lowing table, giving July arrivals and ex- 


ports, also stocks on hand up to the end 


of July, in the last 3 years, reveals the 
effects of the war upon Bahia’s tobacco 
trade. 
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| July— 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
— | | 
NR agkontnlow ess 39,408 | 50,028 | 18,817 
Exports... 28,582 | 37,994 | 14,911 
Stocks (end of month)...| 150,635 | 159, 867 202, 007 
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The Bahia tobacco crop, according to 
exporters, is running normal. The To- 
pacco Institute believes that production 
will be about the same as the crop of 
1939-40, which totaled 250,000 bales of 
75 kilograms each. The quality of the 
new crop is expected to be good. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Bahia.) 

Canada.—Frost caused damage esti- 
mated at $5,000,000 to the tobacco crops 
in Norfolk, Middlesex, Oxford, and Brant 
Counties in Ontario during the latter 
part of August, with some 15,000 to 20,000 
acres being affected, or about 50 percent 
of the total in those counties. Crops in 
Kent and Essex Counties were unaffected. 
Another disastrous frost in western On- 
tario on September 26 destroyed prac- 
tically all flue-cured tobacco still un- 
harvested, amounting to 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 pounds. While tobacco grow- 
ers will suffer severe losses during the 
current year, the decrease in outturn will 
serve to correct the glutted state of the 
Canadian tobacco market, so that in all 
likelihood better prices may be procured 
for the remainder of the 1940 crop 
and the expected decrease in 1941 acre- 
age may not occur. (American Con- 
sulate, Windsor, and American Legation, 
Ottawa.) 

Cuba.—Cuba is now faced with the 
problem of suppressing all tobacco plant- 
ing for the next crop year because of 
a severe crisis in the tobacco industry— 
especially acute with cigars—brought 
about by the European conflict. Grow- 
ers, especially in the Vuelta Abajo region 
of Pinar del Rio Province (where it is 
claimed the finest Cuban tobacco is 
grown), support this action. However, it 
is considered that it would be extremely 
difficult at present for the Government 
of Cuba to inaugurate a policy of crop 
restriction, inasmuch as it would cost 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, the amount 
estimated to be necessary to subsidize 
tobacco growers who refrain from plant- 
ing tobacco for one crop year. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Habana.) 

China.—Starting October 1, for 1 week 
all existing commercial stocks of im- 
ported tobaccos must be sold to the For- 
eign Trade Commission of the Ministry 
of Finance, Chungking, at figures repre- 
senting the import price at first port of 
entry, plus duties, as announced by the 
Commission in an effort toward further 
official curtailment of the use of nones- 
sentials during the national emergency. 
Cigarettes manufactured in Shanghai 
and Hong Kong are to be bought at prices 
registered with customs, plus consoli- 
dated tax and freight charges. 

The Shantung flue-cured leaf tobacco 
crop is now estimated at between 45,000,- 
000 and 60,000,000 pounds, but it is be- 
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lieved that this figure will be revised up- 
ward later. Estimated stocks of agri- 
cultural produce stored at Hankow at the 
end of July included 122,500 piculs of 
flue-cured leaf tobacco. 

Thirteen Japanese cigarette and to- 
bacco merchants have formed a tobacco 
company, with a capital of 200,000 yen, 
for the purpose of purchasing leaf tobac- 
co in Northern Anhwei Province for 
North China cigarette factories. A Jap- 
anese - owned cigarette - manufacturing 
concern, which has been occupying a to- 
bacco factory at Chisokow, in the Han- 
kow district, operated only 10 days in 
July, because of dwindling supplies of 
cigarette materials. Twenty cases a day 
were manufactured during the operating 
period. (One case equals 50,000 ciga- 
rettes.) <A British cigarette factory is 
working 5 days a week, with a daily pro- 
duction of about 120 cases. Another 
Japanese-controlled cigarette factory is 
working 6 days a week, and produced 
about 21 cases of cigarettes a day during 
July. (American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, and American Consulate 
General, Hankow.) 

Egypt.—Egyptian tobacco exports, al- 
though not great in volume, are never- 
theless important in point of value and 
in providing the means of obtaining for- 
eign currency. Most tountries which 
formerly imported Egyptian cigarettes 
and tobacco are at present out of the 
market because of blockades and other 
restrictions. Foremost among these 
markets is the Netherlands, which for- 
merly imported about 250,000 kilograms 
of such products annually. There is lit- 
tle hope that Egyptian exports this year 
will exceed one-sixth of their former 
volume. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Cairo.) 

Dominican Republic—The estimated 
crop of the May-October tobacco season 
is approximately 175,000 bales of 60 to 
70 kilograms. Approximately 80,000 bales 
have been purchased by dealers, while 
producers hold the remaining 95,000. 
With no market for the 1940 Dominican 
crop, it will continue to be held in the 
hope of future opportunities for sale. 
Prices are low, and dealers feel that pur- 
chases from producers would be profit- 
able, but are restricted for lack of avail- 
able cash. (American Legation, Ciudad 
Trujillo.) 

French Morocco.—Prior to the out- 
break of current hostilities, the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco in suitable districts of 
French Morocco was being urged by the 
Government in order that tobacco im- 
ports might be reduced. Following the 
outbreak of war, all French Colonies and 
dependencies were notified by the metro- 
politan government that they would be 
expected not only to become as self-sup- 
porting as possible, but also to aid France, 
by increasing and diversifying agricul- 
tural production, including tobacco. 
(American Consulate, Cassablanca.) 

Greece.—The major selling season for 
the 1939 Greek tobacco crop, totaling 
56,770 metric tons and covering the Mace- 
donia and Thrace output, was nearly 2 
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months late. Buying did not become 
active until the end of March 1940, and 
prices (in drachmas) ranged from 10 to 
20 percent below 1939 prices. The 
greater portion of the crop was sold by 
the middle of April, but in May and June 
sales fell to small amounts and prices 
advanced 15 to 20 percent, owing to the 
limited volume and varieties offered. 
With drachma exchange 25 to 30 percent 
cheaper in 1939 in terms of United States 
money, American buyers increased pur- 
chases to nearly 12,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to estimates. German orders 
were larger than expected—between 
18,000 and 19,000 tons. Further pur- 
chases for German account are likely, 
and sales to that country may eventually 
exceed the 1939 total of 20,000 tons. 
France and Great Britain each are said 
to have bought 3,000 to 4,000 metric tons 
from the 1939 Greek crop, but the final 
disposition of these sales is in doubt, be- 
cause of lack of shipping facilities. The 
Union of Tobacco Offices reports sales 
of the 1939 Greek tobacco production up 
to June 30, 1940, as approximating 50,000 
metric tons, out of a total estimated crop 
of 55,000 tons (unmanipulated). Unsold 
1939 stocks on hand, amounting to about 
5,000 tons, are therefore somewhat less 
than normal and are made up mostly of 
low-grade tobacco. (American Legation, 
Athens.) 

Hong Kong.—An increase in tobacco 
duties, effective September 11, 1940, may 
have an adverse effect on tobacco imports 
from the United States, at least for the 
present. According to the Hong Kong 
Government Gazette Extraordinary, of 
September 11, 1940, the duties on tobacco 
set forth in the resolution of the Legisla- 
tive Council as notified under No. 841 in 
the Gazette of July 26, 1940, are revoked. 
Unmanufactured tobacco is one of the 
important imports into Hong Kong from 
the United States; in 1939, arrivals 
amounted to 3,048,170 pounds, valued at 
approximately $US600,000. Cigarette im- 
ports from the United States during 1939 
totaled only 110,352 pounds, valued at 
about $US100,000. Importers indicate 
that the increased duties will probably be 
effective in curtailing orders until the 
present stocks are worked off; however, 
the opinion has been expressed that in 
the long run the demand for American 
tobacco will not decline materially. It 
is likely that cigarette imports will be 
affected adversely, especially for the 
cheaper grades, and that the result will 
be a greater demand for locally made 
cigarettes of low price. (American Con- 
sulate General, Hong Kong.) 

India—The present waste of large 
quantities of seed of the Virginia-type 
cigarette tobacco grown in India has been 
the subject of preliminary studies by 
Government experts, and it is shown that 
the planter may realize from this seed 
as much as 25 rupees per acre additional, 
without in any way affecting his income 
from the leaf for which the crop is grown. 
In the Guntur district of the Madras 
Presidency, which takes by far the greater 
share of the cigarette-tobacco trade of 
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all India, an area of approximately 
100,000 acres is planted to this crop every 
year. This type of tobacco is allowed to 
seed freely, as otherwise the leaf may 
become darker in color and thicker in 
texture—qualities highly undesirable in 
cigarette tobacco. At present, after 
harvesting the leaves, the plants are 
pulled up, and the stalks, together with 
the seed, are dried and burnt as firewood. 
By the time the harvest of the leaf is 
over, the seed also is ripe; and though 
the crop is not grown for the seed, it can 
be harvested after it is fully ripe, with- 
out prejudice to the normal calendar of 
cultivation. The cost of harvesting, 
threshing, and cleaning the seed does not 
exceed 1 rupee per acre if only hired 
labor is used. An acre crop of Virginia 
tobacco yields about 200 pounds of seed 
on the average (150 to 250 pounds), and 
the seed contains about 25 to 30 percent 
of an oil which is reported to be free of 
any pungent, intoxicating, or unpleasant 
taste or flavor. (It is thought that this 
oil can be used commercially, possibly 
as an edible.) Therefore, the total 
quantity of seed produced in the Guntur 
district approximates 20,000,000 pounds, 
which would give about 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 pounds of oil. Goats and sheep 
eat the seed freely, and no adverse effects 
are reported; however, it is necessary to 
get the oil and cake chemically examined 
in order to ascertain definitely whether 
they are free from nicotine or other 
harmful substances and consequently fit 
for human and animal consumption. It 
is observed that the oil is much less 
viscous and sticky than certain other 
oils and sinks into the tissues quicker, 
hence may prove useful in the manu- 
facture of hair oils, glycerins, paints, 
varnishes, and soaps. Necessary ar- 
rangements are being made to have 
the oil tested for these several pur- 
poses, as well as for a drying oil. Also, 
the resulting oil cake is to be tested for 
its value as a fertilizer, in case it cannot 
be used as cattle food. ‘American Con- 
sulate, Madras.) 

Iraqg.—Improvement of domestic to- 
bacco has continued during 1940, and 
the Government is cooperating with cul- 
tivators and manufacturers with a view 
to further progress. Some time ago the 
Department of Agriculture planted 
Greek, American, and Turkish tobacco 
on experimental farms in northern Iraq. 
The experiment is reported to have been 
successful, and cultivators will be en- 
couraged to grow such blends as have 
been found suitable. Good progress has 
been made toward putting the tobacco 
monopoly into operation, under the di- 
rection of a Belgian expert engaged for 
that purpose. ‘(American Legation, 
Baghdad.) 

Nyasaland. — Generally _ satisfactory 
business conditions in Nyasaland during 
May 1940 were reflected in tobacco sales. 
Over half the flue-cured tobacco crop 
had been sold in May, together with all 
the dark-fired crop in the Southern 
Province, and half the dark-fired crop in 
the Northern Province. Prices for both 
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flue-cured and dark-fired tobacco were 
higher than last season. Up to June 8, 
the Limbe auctions had handled 2,152,544 
pounds of flue-cured, 1,052,248 pounds 
of Southern Province dark-fired, and 
2,521,264 pounds of Northern Province 
dark-fired tobacco. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Johannesburg.) 

Philippine Islands.—The Philippine to- 
bacco market in August was featured by 
the sale of a considerable portion of the 
1940 crop at very satisfactory prices. 
Exports of leaf and scrap tobacco de- 
clined sharply, and shipments of cigars 
also fell somewhat below those in earlier 
months of this year. (American Con- 
sulate, Manila.) 

Southern Rhodesia. — Approximately 
25,443,260 pounds of flue-cured tobacco 
had been sold up to the end of the twelfth 
week of the Salisbury auctions (July 6), 
at £1,396,270, or an average price 13.17d. 
Of this total, 991,494 pounds had been 
sold to buyers of the Union of South 
Africa and 23,201,274 pounds to overseas 
(British) buyers. Up to July 6, sales of 
fire-cured tobacco totaled 505,401 pounds, 
valued at £13,617. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Johannesburg.) 

Southern Rhcdesia.—Sales of flue- 
cured tobacco at the Salisbury auctions 
up to July 20, 1940, totaled 28,770,319 
pounds, valued at £1,554,163. The aver- 
age price for the season to that date was 
12.96 pence; the average price for the 
week was 11.01 pence. Sales to the 
Union of South Africa to July 20 totaled 
1,058,542 pounds; to the local market, 
1,478,315 pounds; and sales to other mar- 
kets were valued at £26,233,462. The 
average price in the “other markets” 
group was 13.06 pence for the season to 
that date. Sales of fire-cured tobacco to 
July 20 totaled 528,808 pounds, at an 
average price for the season of 6.45 pence 
per pound. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Johannesburg.) 

Sumatra.—lIt is reported to be fairly 
certain that tobacco sales will not be held 
in Sumatra in 1941, as was done for the 
“American” crop in February and March 
of this year. Instead, it is planned to 
ship the “American” portion of the crop 
to the United States with as little delay 
as possible, where arrangements for 
holding auctions or “inscriptions,” or 
otherwise disposing of the crop, remain 
to be worked out. Indications are that 
the quality of the 1940 crop will be better 
than anticipated, notwithstanding the 
dry weather which prevailed during the 
growing season. A yield of 12,000 to 
13,000 bales of “American” foot-leaf type 
is hoped for. Tobacco from the upland 
estates is farther advanced than the rest 
of the crop, as a result of earlier plant- 
ing, and shipments are to begin as 
soon as possible after curing and sorting 
is completed, probably in late October or 
in November. (American Consulate, 
Medan.) 

Turkey—Leaf tobacco and_ licorice 
root are two of the principal raw mate- 
rials, from the standpoint of value, en- 
tering into the export trade of Turkey. 
During the first 6 months of 1940, trade 
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in leaf tobacco reached 15,845,327 kilo. 
grams, valued at 12,838,529 Turkish 
pounds which compared favorably with 
15,346,011 kilograms, valued at 12,164,896 
Turkish pounds, in the corresponding 
months of last year. Licorice-root ship. 
ments of 7,580,897 kilograms valued at 
481,282 Turkish pounds, in the 6-month 
period of 1940, showed a gain of 7 per- 
cent in volume and 12 percent in value 
over the 7,102,765 kilograms valued at 
430,073 Turkish pounds shipped in the 
corresponding period of 1939. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Istanbul.) 
Union of South Africa.—The good to- 
bacco crop which has been harvested, with 
prospects of a fair net return to producers, 
has made farmers of the Union somewhat 
optimistic as to the future. Rains in June 
prevented drought conditions in most 
areas, and spring plowing, especially for 
tobacco, is under way. (American Consu- 
late General, Johannesburg.) 
Venezuela.—Experimental tobacco 
cultivation on a plantation west of Va- 
lencia, in the State of Carabobo, is fur- 
nishing one of the most interesting 
developments in Venezuela. Although 
conducted at present on a very modest 
scale, the success of the experiment is so 
pronounced that a considerable expan- 
sion is anticipated in the near future, 
The tobacco grown is a Virginia and 
Burley strain which thrives under local 
conditions. The current output from 
120 hectares of irrigated land under in- 
tense cultivation is entirely consumed 
by domestic cigarette manufacturers, 
and, combined with that from other 
plantations, supplies practically all the 
contemporary demand. Approxiinately 
a thousand men are employed in the 
work, and 120 model houses, suitable 
for semitropical conditions, have been 
built for a part of these workers. This 
plan represents a new development in 
rural housing which is badly needed, and 
an expansion of the project is expected 
in the near future. Also, cooperative 
stores are maintained and a school is 
located on the property. The availabil- 
ity of good irrigation would make it pos- 
sible, in planning expansion of the 
experiment, to put 3,500 hectares of suit- 
able land under cultivation, thus enor- 
mously increasing production. Present 
production furnishes the needs of a fac- 
tory in Caracas which produces 80,000,- 
000 cigarettes a month, slightly over 
half the total output for Venezuela. 
Since it is unlikely that the country 
will consume much more tobacco than 
it does at present without a great in- 
crease in population, a large part of this 
potential crop would have to be sold 
abroad. (American Embassy, Caracas.) 





New Zealand’s Forest Area 


The area of New Zealand’s State forests 
is now 8,450,546 acres, an increase of 
95,685 acres over that in 1939. It repre- 
sents 12.7 percent of the total land 
area. (American Consulate General, 
Wellington.) 
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Economic Position of Iraq 


S. Goldberg, Division of Regional Information 


Extension of active warfare to the 
Near East has adversely affected the 
economic position of Iraq. Its leading 
products are destined chiefly for export, 
and the country depends almost entirely 
on imports for its manufactures. Most 
of Iraq’s trade is transported by sea. 
The closing of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea route has struck at a large 
share of its commerce, particularly with 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Fortunately, the country’s pur- 
chasing capacity has recently been 
aided by heavy sales of barley to the 
United Kingdom and by the agreement 
of the foreign date monopoly conces- 
sionaire to take the stipulated contract 
volume. These, however, aré regarded 
as temporary expedients. Continued 
receipt of oil royalties is a favorable 
factor, but distribution of oil will be 
affected by the Mediterranean situation. 
Although the Cape route may be sub- 
stituted for the shorter Mediterranean 
trip, diminishing availability of tonnage 
limits its utilization. The number of 
ships calling at Basrah, Iraq’s port on 
the Persian Gulf, is already reported to 
be declining. 

Iraq’s Asiatic trade almost equals that 
with Europe. The level of trade with 
Asia has been fairly well maintained 
thus far in 1940, being aided by more 
regular shipping schedules, whereas 
commerce with Europe has tended to 
decline. The character of trade with 
the two areas diverges widely. Eu- 
rope takes, for example, the bulk of 
Iraq’s output of grains, hides, and skins, 
and supplies most of the metal manu- 
factures and machinery, whereas Asia 
purchases a good proportion of dates 
and cotton and furnishes chiefly tez- 
tiles, tea, sugar, and timber. Most of 
the raw wool and sausage casings, and 
a high percentage of dates, go to the 
United States, Iraq’s main supplier of 
automobiles. With normal European 
sources cut off, Iraq will have to look to 
other countries, including the United 
States, for many of its import require- 
ments. Its ability to obtain these will 
depend largely on shipping facilities. 

With Iraq’s direct foreign trade under- 
going modification, heightened attention 
has been directed to its transit facilities. 
Iraq has served heretofore as a transit 
point chiefly for trade with Iran (Persia) , 
but the growth of restrictions in Iran has 
Steadily cut down the volume of this 
traffic. Disruption of shipping facilities 
in the Mediterranean, however, has 
Caused serious thought to be given to 
the possibility of rerouting some of the 
more essential trade of Turkey, Pales- 
tine, and other adjacent countries, 


through Basrah. Normally, Iraq’s over- 
land trade with countries bordering on 
the eastern Mediterranean has been 
small. Some prospect of increase is af- 
forded by the recent completion of the 
railway line in Northern Iraq, connecting 
with the railway system of Syria and 
Turkey. Scarcity of rolling stock and 
high rates, however, work against rapid 
expansion. The uncertain status of 
Syria, a French mandate, through which 
the railway line runs, is a further deter- 
rent factor. 


Geographic Characteristics 


Iraq, with an area of 116,600 square 
miles (double the size of Michigan), has 
only 3,560,456 inhabitants (1934 census). 
It is situated in the lower valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, and extends 
from the Kurdish Mountains of Turkey, 
in the north, to the head of the Persian 
Gulf in the south, with Iran to the east, 
and the North Arabian and Syrian des- 
erts to the southwest and west. Hills 
and mountains rise in the north and 
northeast; elsewhere the land is level, 
desertlike during the long, hot, dry sum- 
mers, blooming when watered by rain or 
irrigation. Predominantly agricultural, 
only a small fraction of the area is under 
cultivation, this mainly through irriga- 
tion. In the north, around Mosul, rainfall 
is sufficient to raise one grain crop annu- 
ally without irrigation. During a favor- 
able season, aided by the spring floods, it 
is sometimes possible to raise a grain crop 
in the central regions. In general, how- 
ever, crops in central and southern Iraq 
depend upon irrigation, facilities for 
which have been extended in recent 
years. After the rains, the land (includ- 
ing large areas of desert) far from rivers 
provides pasturage for Iraq’s millions of 
sheep, goats, and camels. 


Trade Routes 


The bulk of Iraq’s trade, which is 
treated in greater detail below, passes 
through the port of Basrah. Regular 
service to this port is normally provided 
by British, German, and Japanese ships. 
In 1938 sea-borne cargo imported into 
Iraq totaled 374,894 tons (393,093 in 
1937), and exports via the sea reached 
443,763 tons (664,431). Overland traffic 
(in both directions) amounted to 105,191 
tone (160,563 in 1937), distributed as fol- 
lows: Syria, 65,085 (65,911); Iran, 
35,996 (62,875); Palestine and Trans- 
Jordan, 10,940 (30,113); Arabia 1,119 
(652) ; Turkey, 1,051 (1,012). 


Oil Production 


Until the outbreak of the European 
war, Iraq’s 1939 oil output registered pro- 


gressive monthly increases. A moderate 
decline from the year’s high (July) oc- 
curred in August; in September the drop 
was considerable; for the 9 months the 
total production reached 2,898,500 long 
tons, of which 2,792,580 metric tons went 
through the pipeline to the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard. Production data since 
September have been suspended. In 1938 
the oil output exceeded 4,000,000 long 
tons. Normally, about half of Iraq’s oil 
output is piped to the oil terminus at 
Haifa (Palestine) and half to Tripoli 
(Syria). Since the collapse of France 
in June 1940, oil shipments to Tripoli 
have been suspended, and the volume 
sent to Haifa has been restricted to the 
needs of the refinery there. During 1939, 
1,811,916 metric tons of oil (2,079,081 in 
1938) were pumped to Haifa, of which 
1,309,837 (1,374,889) went to France; 
260,806 (400,127) to the United Kingdom; 
89,712 (79,248) to Italy; and 30,891 (0) 
to Belgium. Royalties from oil are a 
major item of budget revenues. 


Industry of Minor Importance 


Compared to the agricultural, pastoral, 
and oil resources of Iraq, industry is 
relatively minor. The war has empha- 
sized the need for additional industries, 
the Government has exhibited more ac- 
tive interest, but the carrying out of 
projects has been rendered difficult by 
the shutting off of many sources of im- 
ports. Present manufactures include 
chiefly cigarettes, soap, textiles, matches, 
mirrors, buttons, combs, and alimentary 
pastes, as well as bricks, tiles, and copper 
utensils. A cotton ginnery was recently 
constructed, and an absorbent-cotton 
plant is being built. Other proposed 
projects include factories to make cement 
and burlap sacks, a tannery for skins, 
and modern granaries, as well as plants 
for the production of vegetable oil from 
sesame seed, linseed, cottonseed, castor 
seed, and sunflower seed. 


United Kingdom Leads In Iraq’s Trade 


Total imports into Iraq in 1939 were 
valued at 8,156,179 dinars, compared with 
9,361,002 in 1938, and 9,565,970 in 1937. 
(Dinar, equal to pound sterling, averaged 
$4.44 in 1939; $4.89 in 1938; $4.94 in 
1937.) In 1938 (atest available data) 
the United Kingdom was the leading 
country of origin, supplying 30.1 percent 
of total (30 in 1937); Japan was second, 
with 14.8 (18.3); followed by the United 
States, 9.1 (7.6) ; Germany, 7.4 (6.6); and 
India, 6.5 (6.9). 

Exports from Iraq in 1939 amounted to 
3,759,401 dinars, compared with 3,688,- 
835 in 1938 and 5,568,734 in 1937; these 
figures do not include oil or gold bullion 
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and currency. The United Kingdom 
ranked first as a market, taking 24.2 
percent (27.8 in 1937); the United States 
followed, with 15.1 (20.7); Japan, 9.6 
(8.6); India, 8.1 (6.4); and Syria, 8.1 
(3.9). Palestine and Trans-Jordan to- 
gether absorb about 7 percent of Iraq’s 
exports. 


Trade With United States 


Exports from the United States to 
Iraq in the first 7 months of 1940 
amounted to $2,588,296 ($1,523,038 in the 
same period of 1939), and imports into 
the United States from Iraq totaled 
$2,943,201 ($1,747,537), according to 
American statistics. In 1939, exports 
from this country to Iraq reached $2,- 
398,559 ($2,742,301 in 1938) and im- 
ports from Iraq totaled $4,995,025 ($3,- 
075,615). Our leading exports to Iraq 
normally consists af automobiles, vari- 
ous machinery, textiles, iron and steel 
products, radio apparatus, tires and 
tubes, etc., but during 1940 the increase 
appears to have been largely the result of 
shipments of airplanes. Chief imports 
into the United States from Iraq: Dates, 
carpet wool, sausage casings, hides and 
skins, licorice root, and tragacanth gum. 
The lower value of the dinar (which is 
equal to pound sterling) was a factor in 
reducing purchases from the United 
States in 1939, when the dinar averaged 
$4.44, compared with $4.89 in 1938. 


Leading Exports 


Iraq’s chief exports are barley, wheat, 
millet, dates, hides and skins, raw wool, 
cotton, live animals, and sausage casings; 
these items accounted for 85 percent of 
total exports in 1939, compared with 86.3 
in 1938; 91.9 in 1937; and 87.2 in 1936. 
The remaining products exported in- 
clude licorice root, seeds, ghee, eggs, fish, 
etc. 

The largest item of value consists of 
grain, pulse, and flour, which amounted 
to 1,015,741 dinars in 1939 (1,158,063 in 
1938); the United Kingdom took 53.1 
percent of total (54.5 in 1938); Arabia 
absorbed 10.5 (10.0); India, 10.2 (3.8); 
Japan, 7.4 (7.4); Belgium, 3.6 (7.3); and 
Syria took only 1 percent (11.5). 

Dates ranked next in value, totaling 
963,224 dinars (884,973); India pur- 
chased 27.1 percent (25.0) ; United King- 
dom 25.4 (12.1); United States, 21.7 
(19.5); Australia, 5.4 (5.1); Arabia, 4.4 
(6.6); and Canada, 3.9 (4.9). 

Raw-wool shipments amounted to 
630,640 dinars (437,709), of which the 
United States took 68.3 percent (56.6); 
France, 21.1 (27.9); and Germany, 8.1 
(11.1). 

Most of the live animals (246,609 di- 
nars, compared with 187,497 in 1938) 
went to Palestine and Trans-Jordan, 
which took 81.8 percent (69.0); Syria 
followed with 88 (21.8); Egypt, 4.8 
(3.2); and India, 3.6 (4.3). 

Hide-and-skin shipments in 1939 were 
valued at 154,580 dinars (185,356), the 
bulk of which went to Europe; the United 
Kingdom received 40 percent of the to- 
tal (40.8); Syria, 18.7 (12.4); Germany, 
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15.4 (19.3); United States, 15.0 (6.0); 
India, 3.5 (5.9); and Italy, 2.1 (9.9). 

Cotton shipments reached 121,732 di- 
nars in 1939 (217,663), of which Japan 
purchased 63.1 percent (92.8); India, 
20.3 (0); and Germany, 8.0 (1.7). 

Sausage casings were valued at 62,598 
dinars (111.763); the United States was 
the principal market, taking 90.5 percent 
(92 in 1938) ; Germany followed with 7.9 
(7.2). 


Chief Imports 


Though the largest percentage of Iraq’s 
total imports originates in Europe and 
the United States, the country is depend- 
ent on the Far East for many of its lead- 
ing imports. The imports named below, 
in order of value, together with the per- 
centage supplied by the leading countries 
of origin, constituted 65 percent of total 
imports in 1939 and 67 percent in 1938 
and 1937: 

Cotton piece goods, valued at 1,050,063 
dinars in 1939 (833,013 in 1938): Japan, 
84.5 (77.4); United Kingdom, 5.5 (8.5); 
Italy, 5.4 (5.6) ; India, 3.0 (6.2). 

Boilers, machinery, mechanical appa- 
ratus and parts, totaling 556,951 dinars 
(995,838) ; United Kingdom, 62.1 (61.2); 
United States, 18.6 (18.9) ; Germany, 12.1 
(13.6). 

Sugar, amounting to 554,185 dinars 
(505,143) : Netherlands Indies, 25.8 (21); 
Egypt, 25.3 (18.7); Netherlands, 19.9 
(26.5) ; Belgium, 9.7 (17.8) ; United King- 
dom, 8.5 (5.9) ; Czecho-Slovakia, 7.0 (8.4). 

Rayon piece goods, valued at 377,717 
dinars (419,543): Japan, 64.3 (77.6); 
Italy, 15.0 (7.7) ; Syria, 6.8 (5.7); France, 
5.4 (2.9). 

Tea, amounting to 332,103 dinars in 
1939 (346,878 in 1938): Netherlands In- 
dies, 82.5 (79.0); Ceylon, 8.2 (11.4); In- 
dia, 6.8 (6.6). 

Automobiles and parts, totaling 320,081 
dinars (397,973): United States, 90.9 
(84.4) ; United Kingdom, 5.0 (13.5) ; Ger- 
many, 2.3 (1.2). 

Clothing, including underwear, valued 
at 312,466 dinars (349,483): Japan, 52.3 
(41.4); United Kingdom, 19.0 (31.4); 
United States, 12.4 (12.5); Syria, 5.1 
(4.9); Italy, 4.8 (3.0). 

Electrical machinery and apparatus, 
totaling 231,841 dinars (242,322): United 
Kingdom, 46.1 (54.1); United States 18.0 
(18.3); Germany, 16.4 (13.1); Nether- 
lands, 10.9 (5.7). 

Timber, amounting to 163,296 dinars 
(336,736): Rumania, 49.1 (15.6); India, 
16.0 (15.3) ; French Indochina, 11.0 (5.0). 

Cement, valued at 157,029 dinars in 
1939 (183,672 in 1938) : United Kingdom, 
47.8 (53.5); Japan, 24.8 (11.3) ; Germany, 
11.7 (24.5). 

Woolen piece goods, amounting to 142,- 
285 dinars (239,588): Italy, 34.7 (25.9); 
United Kingdom, 28.9 (27.9); Belgium, 
16.4 (26.7); Japan, 9.2 (7.9). 

Gasoline, totaling 99,107 dinars (91,- 
334), and fuel oil 77,339 (75,596), all 
originating in Iran (Persia). 

Wooden receptacles for packing dates, 
valued at 76,359 dinars (65,869) : Sweden, 
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40.8 (62.1); Finland, 27.0 (0); Norway, 
18.8 (1.0). 

Soap, totaling 66,656 (101,835): Syria, 
38.8 (40.2); India, 37.3 (31.8); Uniteg 
States, 9.8 (5.9); United Kingdom, 7 
(8.3). 

Silk piece goods, valued at 20,877 (34,. 
979): Japan, 38.1 (58.3); China, 169 
(14.1) ; France, 14.1 (4.3). 
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Tariff Commission Investigation 
Respecting Crab Meat 


Investigation No. 115 Under Section 
336, Tariff Act of 1930 


The United States Tariff Commission 
on this 3d day of October 1940, under 
and by virtue of section 336 of title Or 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 and pursuant to 
the rules and regulations of the Commis- 
sion, and in accordance with Senate 
Resolution 200, 76th Congress, hereby 
orders an investigation, for the purposes 
of said section 336, of the differences in 
costs of production of, and of all other 
facts and conditions enumerated in said 
section with respect to, the following 
articles described in paragraph 721 (a) 
of Title I of said tariff act, namely, 


Crab meat, fresh or frozen 
(whether or not packed in ice), 
or prepared or preserved in any 
manner, including crab paste 
and crab sauce. 


being wholly or in part the growth or 
product of competing foreign countries, 
and of and with respect to like or simi- 
lar articles wholly or in part the growth 
or product of the United States. 
Ordered further, that all parties in- 
terested shall be given opportunity to be 
present, to produce evidence, and to be 
heard at a public hearing in said investi- 


gation to be held at the office of the: 


Commission in Washington, D. C., or at 
such other place or places as the Com- 
mission may designate, on a date here- 
after to be fixed. 

I certify that this investigation was 
ordered by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission on the 3d day of October 1940. 


SmpNEY Morcan, Secretary. 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce or its district or cooperative offices. 


by referring to the titles. The price is 


$1 a list for each country. 


Beverages, manufacturers, Costa Rica. 

Books, magazines, and periodicals, im- 
porters and dealers, Chile. 

Clothing, manufacturers, Brazil. 


Dry goods, importers and dealers, Cuba,. 


Guatemala. 


Printers, engravers, and’ publishers,. 


Panama. 
Schools and colleges, Honduras. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Announcements Under Operation of 


U. S. Export Control Act 


(Developments communicated to the Division of Foreign Tariffs up to Tuesday noon, 
October 15, 1940) 


No. 17.—Military Equipment Containing 
Optical Elements 


(Presidential proclamation of October 1, 
1940) 


By Presidential proclamation of Oc- 
tober 1, the following additions have been 
made to the list of articles and materials 
which, on and after October 15, 1940, 
shall not be exported from the United 
States except under license, as provided 
for in Proclamation No. 2413 of July 2, 
1940, and in the regulations issued pur- 
suant thereto: “Fire Control Instru- 
ments, Military Searchlights, Aerial 
Cameras, and other types of Military 
Equipment containing optical elements.” 


No. 18-—Small Shipments of Chemicals 


(Instructions to Collectors of Customs by 
Division of Controls, October 1, 1940) 


“Effective immediately, no license will 
be required for the exportation of chem- 
icals, of any grade or quality, in quantity 
not exceeding 25 pounds in any one ship- 
ment. 

“No limitation has been set on the 
number of such shipments that may be 
made by any single exporter, but this 
relaxation is intended only to relieve ex- 
porters of the necessity of obtaining a 
license for these small occasional ship- 
ments. In the event that you become 
aware that a single exporter is shipping 
substantial quantities in small parcels, it 
is requested that you notify this Division 
immediately, refusing to permit exporta- 
tion pending instructions from the De- 
partment if this procedure seems to you 
justifiable. 

“Please be informed that the term 
‘Chemicals’ as used above is not to be 
construed as including Quinine. This 
drug is to remain under the existing 
licensing requirement.” 


No. 19.—Rubber 


(Instructions to Collectors of Customs by 
Division of Controls, October 1, 1940) 


The following definitions are estab- 
lished in connection with the restrictions 
on the exportation of rubber: 

“1. White mineral rubber is not a form 
of crude rubber and therefore no license 
is required for its exportation. 

“2. Scrap rubber means only scrap 
from rubber which has been processed 
and partially consumed, and does not in- 
clude crude rubber in the form of scraps, 


the latter resulting from the cutting or 
trimming of crude rubber. These crude 
rubber scraps require a license. 

“3. Black rubber compound, some- 
times called ‘camelback,’ is processed 
rubber, chiefly reclaimed, and does not 
require a license. 

“4. Crepe soling is pure crude rubber 
and does require a license.” 


No. 20.—Iron and Steel Scrap 


(Presidential Proclamation of September 
30, 1940—Giving formal effect to 
White House press announcement of 
September 26, reproduced in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for October 5, 
1940) 


“1. As used in my proclamation of 
July 26, 1940, issued pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the Act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1940, and in the regula- 
tions of July 26, 1940, issued in accord- 
ance with that proclamation, the con- 
struction and definition of the term ‘iron 
and steel scrap,’ is hereby amended to 
read: 


“Iron and steel scrap—aAll iron 
and steel scrap of every kind and 
description, classified or unclassified. 


“2. Regulations 2 to 12, inclusive, of 
the regulations issued on July 2, 1940, 
pursuant to the act of July 2, 1940, are 
applicable to the exportation of iron and 
steel scrap. 

“3. This regulation shall become effec- 
tive October 16, 1940.” 


(Circular letter to Collectors of Customs 
from Division of Controls, Department 
of State, October 7—Conveying in- 
structions for application of above 
Presidential Proclamation) 


“Shipments of No. 1 heavy melting 
scrap authorized by an export license, 
and shipments of all other types of iron 
and steel scrap (for the exportation of 
which no license will be required before 
October 16), which are laden on board 
prior to midnight, October 15-16, irre- 
spective of whether the vessel has cleared 
prior to that hour, may be permitted to 
proceed. 

“With respect to shipments laden after 
midnight October 15-16, 1940, an export 
license will be required for iron and 
steel scrap of every kind and description, 
classified or unclassified, and no ship- 
ments laden after that hour may go for- 
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ward unless they are authorized by a 
license issued on or after October 16. 

“The applicant for every license to 
export No. 1 heavy melting scrap who 
was granted a license prior to October 16, 
1940, is being notified by the Department 
that such licenses will be invalid after 
midnight, October 15-16, and is being 
instructed to return such licenses to the 
Department for cancellation * * *. 

“e * * on and after October 16, 
there will be thirteen classifications of 
iron and steel scrap for the purposes of 
the President’s regulations of Septem- 
ber 30, 1940, in regard to the export of 
this material. Any application for li- 
cense to export iron and steel scrap must 
classify it in one of the thirteen cate- 
gories. A separate application must be 
made for each category if more than one 
is to be shipped. Application for license 
must be made on the yellow form, ‘Ap- 
plication for license to export articles 
and materials (other than arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war and tin- 
plate scrap):  % *. 7" 

[Copy of definitions of the 13 classes of 
scrap is obtainable upon request to the 
nearest Field Office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs at Washing- 
ton. These classifications are drawn 
from those now in use by the domestic 
trade, and known as “Simplified Practice 
Recommendation No. 58-36.) 





Philippine Sponges 

Extensive sponge beds are found in 
various parts of the Philippine archi- 
pelago, chiefly in the Sulu Sea area, the 
best-known beds being at Siasi, Sitankai, 
Zamboanga, and Tawitawi. Only those 
situated on reefs in shallow water have 
been exploited. The Director of the Di- 
vision of Fisheries believes that there are 
considerable deposits at greater depths, 
but no surveys have been made. Princi- 
pal varieties: sheep’s-wool, glass, zonoc- 
ca, reef, elephant’s ear, sea bat, and true. 
No attempt to cultivate sponges has been 
made. 

At present, there are no concessions 
and commercial production is negligible. 
The Division of Fisheries of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce of 
the Commonwealth Government, how- 
ever, is attempting to revive the industry 
and has written to various former pro- 
ducers for complete data on potential 





production and marketing cost. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Manila.) 
Production of Charcoal in 


New Zealand 


The State Forest Service, it is under- 
stood, plans to carry out experiments in 
the Canterbury district to ascertain the 
suitability of eucalypt, wattle, and other 
hardwoods for charcoal. The matter is 
considered to be urgent, because the char- 
coal could be used in motor cars as a 
substitute for gasoline. (American Con- 
sulate General, Wellington.) 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities | 
Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchaso of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign pew the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Informati 
as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from in 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an = 
mai] stamp encl . Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers; {Reported by American commercial attachés. é 
| | 
d ; | Refer- | Refer 
Commodities City and country = Commodities | City and country ence 
No. || | No 
} ee Ve: bole sie ee 
Purchase | | Purchase—Continued 
CHEMICALS: 
Alkali blue, first grade, 5 metric tons, annually __-_-__- Zofingen, Switzerland.| *389 || MACHINERY—Continued 
EN OU OO Eee Cairo, Egypt ed *394 || Wire drawing dies (compiete) with diamond orsyn- | Birmingham, Eng- +399 
Glue, rabbit skin, in sheets______- ec aceasenee Bombay, India__......|  *382 | thetic stone, tungsten carbide, and hard aloy | land. 
ELECTRICAL: } | steel centers. 
PD. C. watt-hour meters, house service, 220 to 230 | Calcutta, India_____ *384. PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS: | 
volts, 5 to 8 thousand units. ; Boxboard, in reels suitable for cigarette cartons, 50 | Bombay, India | 93R5 
Hydroelectric turbine for a 140 meter waterfall with | Borborema, Paraiba, | *388 tons. 
generator (250HP) and adduction line 550 meters Brazil. Paper, glazed and unglazed, for periodicals and | Santiago, Chile. __ +305 
in extent, for 170 liters of water per second. books. 
HARDWARE: Ps : Wax kraft paper, No. 1, high gloss, in 50-ton lots Kitchener, Ontario, #393 
Safety glass, two-ply_..........---------------------| Singapore, Straits Set- |  °%392 || Canada. V 
| tlements. | Suip CHARTERS: | 
Small saw-like vial cutters, steel, for cutting glass | Saigon, French Indo- | *396 Auxiliary engine sailing vessel, 800 to 1,000 tons | Sydney, Australia -|  *3gg 
vials. | china. capacity. 
MACHINERY: | SPECIALITIES: | 
Bottle washing and labeling machines with capacity | Pernambuco, Brazil... *387 Cylindrical containers of celluloid, aluminum, or | San Jose, Costa Rica | *3g 
from 600 to 2,000 an hour; bottle closing machine plastic materials, with metal caps. Lots of 5, | H 
using metallic caps lined with cork (adaptable to 10, or 25 thousand. 
all types of bottles, mostly beer bottle type). | Fountain pens, low priced, 25 gross lots Winnipeg, Canada..__| —*39) 
Quotations requested on both hand and elec- | 
trically operated machines. 
Ad 
Agency o unities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application tothe Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries Afg 
from resident n, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the Alg 
countries and commodities of interest. Ani 
; Arg 
| Au 
Latin America Supplies months took substantially larger quanti- output. The principal reason for the Pe 
ies of wool from Sou merica than incomplete development of forest pro- 
Our Coffee ties of wool from South America than it ji lete devel t of f p Bra 
imported from there in 1938. It is be- duction has been the lack of roads in Bri 
Latin America now supplies the United lieved that additional supplies could be wooded regions, most of which are moun- Bri 
States with about 98 percent of all its im- obtained from that region to replace im- tainous. Considerable progress has been | Bul 
ports of coffee, and in view of stocks in ports formerly obtained from other made, however, in the last decade, until | Car 
Brazil, could supply the entire demand sources. The question of price is said at present production of structural tim- | pj 
should other sources be eliminated. The not to be of vital import. ber approximately satisfies local needs, } Chi 
coffee now obtained from other areas, although it is estimated that 1,000,000 Col 
including Arabia, Netherlands Indies, cubic meters of timber annually still Cos 
British East Africa, Portuguese Africa, Development of Bulgarian remain unexploited. ‘(American Consu- | Fiji 
and Belgian Congo, can be easily replaced Forests late, Sofia.) | 
by Latin-American coffees, principally 
Brazilian, without inconvenience to the A plan for the development of Bul- 
trade. garian forests is to be submitted to the Spanish Rice Crop 
Supreme Economic Council at the Minis- Reports from Valencia are that the 
try of Agriculture in connection with the Spanish rice crop is estimated at 240,000,- 
Carpet-Wool Requirements Sup- —ecently proposed 4-year program for the 99 kilograms, an increase of 115,000,000 A 
: . ’ ’ ’ t 
plied Through Imports pine a A rename pA meg kilograms, or 92 percent, over that for pod 
The United States imports practically mous State forest administration similar sieslacnce te aesineicen a es | Che 
all of its carpet-wool requirements (about in form to that of the State Coal Mines ares of tak: Wie ten le dnetion TE Con 
143,000,000 pounds in 1939), as well as at Pernik, road construction in forest icians: 6s Simmenel ttn tend ore He Elec 
approximately 15 to 20 percent (about areas, the development of more extensive decreased slightly, owing to inability of | - 
100,000,000 pounds) of its apparel-wool forest reserves, the cooperative exploita- growers to obtain Pret (American | Foo 
requirements. About 22 percent of the tion of private forests, and assistance to = Gor mercial Attaché. Madrid.) | Ge 
estimated 2,003,000,000 pounds of raw rural communities for the utilization of , | Har 
wool entering into the world export move- their forests. a 
ment under normal conditions originates About half of Bulgarian forest land, 2 P 
in Latin America, chiefly Argentina, which covers 3,000,000 hectares, belongs Hong Kong’s Road Mileage 
Chile, Peru, and Uruguay. Argentina to the State, and a large part of the The Colony of Hong Kong had 384% 
alone accounts for about 70 percent of remainder is the property of rural com- miles of roads, as of August 28, 1940, | 
the Latin-American exports. munities, while only a small amount is an increase of 1342 over the same period Ant 
Much of the South American wool pro- privately owned. Formerly, forest pro- a year ago, distributed as follows: Hong For 
duction is of the finer type for apparel duction was a neglected source of revenue Kong Island, 173; Kowloon and New | ‘at 
uses; Argentina, however, is the principal in Bulgaria, and large quantities of struc- Kowloon districts, 106; New Territories, N 
source there of our imports of carpet tural timber were imported from Ru- 105%. Of the total, 226% miles were re 
wool. Owing to wartime regulations on mania, but in recent years imports have of water-bound macadam dressed with Tra 
the part of the British Government, the become negligible, owing to exchange asphalt. (American Consulate General, 
United States in 1939 and in recent difficulties and an increasing domestic Hong Kong.) | 
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